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Soviet Spy Puzzle: 
Who Was 'Orlov’? 

Reporting Death of U.S. Defector, 
Russians Call Hun Longtime Agent 
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By Michael Dobbs 

Washington Post Service 

MOSCOW — The KGB, the 
Soviet security and intelligence 
service; has hailed a defector 
from the United States who 
died last week as a longtime 
Soviet agent who had mad r a 
u mqor contribution” to the se- 
curity of the Soviet Union. 

A carefully phrased obituary 
provided several new twists to 
the story of Glenn Soother, who 
surfaced in the Soviet Union 
last July after disappearing 
from the United States in May 
1986. 

But, in keeping with the dark 
world of espionage, the obitn- 
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Glean Souther 


oiy raised aft many questions as 
it answered. 

It described Mr. Souther as 
"a Soviet inieffigerax officer 
and KGB employee” who died 
on June 22 at the age of 32. It 
also referred to him by a Rus- 
sian name, Mikhail Yevgenye- 
vich Orlov, adding his Ameri- 
can name in brackets. 

The ose of the Russian name 
prompted speculation among 
some Western analysts here 
that he could have beat a Soviet 
“sleeper agent,’' infiltrated into 
the united States in the hope 
that he would some day occupy 
a sensitive position. But checks 
on Mr. Soother's background 
suggest this was unlikely. 

In Washington, a congressio- 
nal source said that the Souther 
case was investigated in 1986 
and again last year. The Soviet 


Kiosk 


Khomeini Sou 
Is Offered Seat 

; CAIRO (WP) — A majority 
of the deputies of the I rani a n 
parliament this week request- 
ed the son of the late Ayatol- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini to 
lake a seat among them in a 
. move that was seen by some 
observers as an attempt to 
. avert a political clash in the 
Julv 28 presidential elections. 

Syed Ahmad Khomeini. 44, 
has made no public reply to 
Lhe invitation. 



An appellate court has re- 
versed the conviction of 
Lyn Nolziger, a former 
White House aide. Phge 3. 


Crossword 


Pages. 


To Our Readers 
The Paris and Marseille edi- 
tions of the Herald Tribune 
did not appear on Tuesday be- 
cause of a labor dispute m- 
volving the French press. We 
recrei the inconvenience. 


The Dollar 

in New Yorfc 



description in the obituary 
“doesn’t fit with anything we 
know," the source said. Mr. 
Souther, he went on, “was a 
Hake, a walking security viola- 
tion,” rather than a highly 
trained KGB officer. 

He said the Soviet descrip- 
tion “nay be the KGB tweak- 
ing the CIA’s nose.” “We didn’t 
pay that much attention to 
him,” be added. “It seemed like 
just a run-of-the- mill case at the 
time." 

Interviewed on Soviet televi- 
sion nearly a year ago, Mr. 
Souther said that he was bom in 
Hammond, India nw on .i nn 30, 
1937, and that his mother was 
still living in the United States. 

The interview was conducted 
in English although the pro- 
gram included a brief dip of 
Mr. Souther speaking reason- 
able — but certainly not perfect 
— Russian. 

A possible explanation is that 
Mr. Souther, who served in the 
US. Navy from 1973 to 1982 

and then studied Pnwrian at 

Old Dominion University in 
Virginia, was recruited by the 
KGB. 

According to this version, he 
presumably chang ed his name 
to Orlov after arriving in the 
Soviet Union. 

The KGB has begun a public 
relations campaign to show its 
devotion to the gkanost, or 
openness, policies of Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, the Soviet leader. It 
has also been eager to empha- 



Intelligenoe Agency, rather 
than the more sinister domestic 
role of political repression. 

The obituary, which ap- 
peared in the Soviet aimed 
forces newspaper Krasnaya 
Zvezda, could be a subtle at- 
tempt to combine glasnost with 
disinformation. Its effect may 
be to raise new doubts in the 
United States abbot the mtdli- 
gonce damage caused by South- 
erOriov, while directing the at- 
tention, of the Soviet public to a 
KGB triumph abroad. 

“M. Ye. Orlov had a short 
but full and brilliant life, totally 
devoted to the straggle for re- 
moving the threat of nuclear 
war hinging over mankind and 
for a better life for 


people,” the obituary said. 
Hlver a long period, be c ar ried 
out responsible special missions 
and made a major contribution 
to ensuring the stale security of 
the Soviet Union.” 

The obituary was signed by 
the KGB leaders. 

An article in the government 
newspaper Izvestia said that 
Mr. Souther had worked as 

See SPY, Page 3 



EC Leaders Endorse Step 
On Monetary Union but 
Split on Pace and Goals 


Tile French president, Frangob Mitterrand, gestures at a conference at the end of the EC s ummi t. 


By Reginald Dale 

International Herald Tribune 

MADRID — The 12 European 
Community countries on Tuesday 
launched themselves down the path 
toward economic and monetary 
union but failed to reconcile deep 
divisions over their final destination 
and how rapidly to approach it. 

A compromise endorsed by all 
12 EC leaders at the end of their 
Madrid summit called for the first 
stage of the move to union to start 
on July 1, 1990, and for the prepa- 
ration of an intergovernmental 
conference “to lay down the subse- 
quent stages.” 

Franqois Mitterrand, the French 
president, told the summit that, de- 
spite British objections, he would 
set a date for the conference in the 
second half of next year. It will take 
place in 1990 or 1991, be told a 
press conference. France will hold 
the EC presidency later tins year. 

[The 12 EC leaders also called 
for the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization to participate in the Mid- 
dle East peace process — not just to 
be “associated” with it, Reuters re- 
ported from Madrid.] 

European official* «id that in 
agreeing to the compromise, Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher of 


Britain allowed herself to be drawn 
further than ever before in the di- 
rection of the centrally controlled 
community that she so strongly op- 
poses. 

Mrs. Thatcher said she had ac- 
cepted the Madrid compromise be- 
cause it meant there was “absolute- 
ly EC adopts weapons and cred- 
it sanctions on Obbsl Page 2. 

ly nothing automatic" about going 
beyond the first stage and it would 
be possible to introduce alternative 
proposals for the later stages. 
“There is no need for a single cur- 
rency.” she said. She added that 
governments should not perma- 
nently abandon control over their 
exchange rates. 

But Jacques Delors, president of 
the European Commission, said he 
believed the move to union in Ma- 
drid to be “irreversible.” 

Mrs. Thatcher claimed to have 
ensured that the community would 
not “go pefi-meU into something 
called economic and monetary 
union.” 

The agreement also fell far short 
of the demands of Mr. Mitterrand, 
the strongest advocate of rapid pro- 
gress towards complete union. 


Mr. Mitterrand had wanted the 
12 leaders to commit themselves in 
Madrid to a three-stage move to 
union, involving a common central 
bank and a single currency, and to 
set a Dec. 31, 1992, deadline for 
deciding how it would work. 

instead. European officials said 
that while the 12 leaders had effec- 
tively cleared the immediate way- 
ahead for the community, they had 
done little to narrow ihe funda- 
mental political differences be- 
tween Britain and its European 
partners over the kind of Europe 
they want to construct. 

Helmut Kohl, the West German 
chancellor, described the agree- 
ment as “a small but important 
step in the right direction.'' 

The task immediately ahead for 
the community is to define the de- 
tails of the first stage, which is to 
involve increased economic and 
monetary coordination under the 
community's existing rales, in time 
for its introduction by July 1 of 
next year, when most capital move- 
ments in the community are to be 
freed. 

At some point during the first 
stage, all the EC currencies would 

See EC, Page 13 


Bush to Seek Amendment to Bar Burning of American Flag 


By David Hoffman 

Washington Pott Service 

WASHINGTON — President 
George Bush called Tuesday for a 
constitutional amendment to pro- 
hibit desecration of the American 
flag following the Supreme Court 
ruling last week that flag-burning is 
a protected exercise of free speech. 

“Flag-bunting is wrong,” Mr. 
Bush said at a White House news 
conference. “Protection of the flag, 
a unique national symbol, will m 
no way limit the opportunity nor 
the breath of protest available in 
the exercise of free speech rights.” 


Mr. Bush made potent political 
issues erf the flag and the Fledge of 
Allegiance during his 1988 presi- 
dential camp aign against Governor 
Michael S. bnfcalns of March riin . 

Bush repots his tint five months 
were fu& of satisfactions. Page 3. 

setts. He jams a growing list of 
political figures who have de- 
nounced the court’s decision as an 
affront to the symbol of patriotism. 

The day after the Supreme 
Court’s 5-to-4 decision, proposed 
constitutional amendments were 


intmrturanri in both houses of Con- 
gress. 

An amendment must be ap- 
proved by a two-thirds vote in both 
the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, and ratified by three- 
quarters of the 50 state legislatures, 
or 38 states. Such legislation, once 
enacted by Congress, would still be 
subject to constitutional challenge, 
and the court could again strike it 
down as violating the principles it 
cited in its ruling last week. 

The process is an arduous one. In 
the U3. Constitution's 200-year 
history, thousands of amendments 


have been 
have been ratified. 

Mr. Bush said that he respected 
the Supreme Court. But be added, 
“Protest should not extend to dese- 
cration of the unique symbol of 
America, and that is our flag.” 

He said he had derided to seek a 
constitu tional amendm ent rather 

than legislation because he had 
been told that legislation could not 
correct “the, in my view, egregious 
offense of burning American 
flags.” 

Mr. Bush added that it was im- 
portant to protect free speech, but 


but only 26 that protecting the flag would in 
“no way limit" rights under the 
First Amendment of the U.S. Con- 
stitution. 


Across the United States, the Su- 
preme Court derision has drawn 
emotional reaction, fit Sacramento, 
the California state assembly vot- 
ed, 58 to 2, to ask Congress to 
amend the Constitution to outlaw 
flag bunting. 

In Illinois, the state Senate unan- 
imously approved a bill that would 
make it a felony to intentionally 
place the flag on a floor. Offenders 
could receive up lo ax years in 


prison. The measure goes to Gover- 
nor James R. Thompson. 

The bill was one of several pro- 
posed in response to an exhibit at 
the An Institute of Chicago that 
featured a flag on the gallery floor. 

The Illinois Senate also ap- 
proved a resolution that calls for 
Congress to take measures to pro- 
tea the flag from desecration. 

But the House speaker, Thomas 
S. Foley, expressed caution Tues- 
day. “I do not feel we should rush 
into an amendment to the Fust 

See FLAG, Page 2 


Defiant Soviet Legislature Blocks Appointees 


By Bill Keller 

New York Timet Service 

MOSCOW — The new Soviet legislature 
won its fust major skirmish in the battle for 
control of the government Tuesday when it 
blocked the appointment of eight top offi- 
cials approved by the Communist Party. 

Prime Minister Nikolai L Ryzhkov told the 
deputies thathe was dropping his nomination 
of ax ministers, including those in charge of 
culture, the state bank, the state price-setting 
committee and the petroleum industry, after 
the nominees were rejected by committees of 
the quaa-democratic l^islature for being too 
closely identified with past policies. 

Two others, most notably a protfigfe of 
President Mikhail S. Gorbachev who had 


been named to oversee the aH-important 
business of food production, withdrew their 
own candidacies in the face of Hedy defeat 

“We have to get used to this," Mr. Ryzhkov 
said in an interview after he conceded defeat 
during a session of the 542-member legisla- 
ture, called the Supreme Soviet 

Although the rest of Mr. Ryzhkov's nomi- 
nees to the 71-member Council of Ministers 
— the leadership of the executive branch of 
government — survived committee bearings, 
several are expected to face farther challenges 
before the legislature gives its final approval 
to the new government 

Mr. Ryzhkov’s appointments would al- 
most certainly have nad the blessing of the 


Communist Party Politburo and of Mr. Gor- 
bachev, the party leader. 

“Had they been incompetent, poor manag- 
ers, I would not have proposed them for these 
positions,” Mr. Ryzhkov said. Although he 
might have used the Communist Party’s guar- 
anteed majority to force the name* through 
the legislat u re, the prime minister said he 
“could not find any serious evidence” to 
refute the criticism of the legislators. 

“These people do not meet the growing 
demands erf the people’s deputies,” he saidL 

Mr. Ryzhkov said he hoped to come up 
with new candidates acceptable to the legisla- 
tors by July. 

The prime minister’s placid acceptance of 

See MOSCOW, Page 3 


Germans Accused 
In Iran Toxins Deal 


Afghan Army Gains by New Tactics and Old Arms 


By David B. Ottaway 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON Afghan 
government troops and Soviet ad- 
visers, using an unusual combina- 
tion erf 1960s weapons — Scud sur- 
face-to-surface missiles and 
propeller-driven Antonov cargo 
planes — have gained a battlefield 
e dge over the mujahidin and their 
more modem prime weapon: U.S.- 
made Stinger anti-aircraft missiles. 

Afghan troops have fired more 
than 300 Soviet-supplied Scuds at 
mujahidin forces besieging Jalala- 
bad and other cities. 

The missiles, with warheads car- 


rying almost 1,700 pounds (770 ki- 
lograms) of explosives, have de- 
moralized the guerrillas. Western 
analysts say, at a time when the 
U.S.- backed Muslim insurgency 
seemed dose to victory after 10 
years of war. 

Meanwhile, guerrilla command- 
ers say the Afghan Air Force is 
flying Soviel-made four-engine An- 
tonov- 12 transports converted into 
bombers and dropping bombs 
1 from well above the altitude limit 
erf the Stinger which is three miles, 
or nearly five kilometers. 

Some administration officials 
say the unexpected Soviet-Afghan 


tactics have Had a damaging mili- 
tary and psychological impact on 
the Afghan mujahidin. 

But in the Pentagon, some ana- 
lysts believe that it is political dis- 

S in the guerrilla ranks and the 
ity of its many commanders 
to “get their act together" that ex- 
plain the battlefield stalemate. 

“The worst problem has been 
themselves," said a Pentagon offi- 
cial, declaring that the war “is 
theirs to win or theirs to lose.” 

The latest Soviet-Afghan tactics 
are devised to take advantage of the 
shifting nature of the conflict from 


a fast-moving guerrilla war to more 
conventional, stationary warfare. 

The Soviet-Afghan innovations 
have helped give the army an ad- 
vantage, much as the advanced 
Stinger missile did for the guerrillas 
after it was introduced in 1986. 

The new tactics have required 
U5. and Pakistani military experts 
to search for new ways to help the 
guerrillas. In part, the challenge 
stems from the need of the guerril- 
las to adapt to tactics of conven- 
tional warfare against the well-sup- 
plied Afghan Army. 

Prior to the final stage of the 
Soviet military withdrawal from 


Afghanistan, in February, the 
Stinger missiles took a heavy toll of 
low-flying Soviet and Afghan heli- 
copters, bombers and attack jets. 

A U.S. Army study estimates 
that Stingers downed 269 aircraft, 
and that specially trained Afghan 
gunners had a shoot-hit ratio of 79 
percent, an extraordinarily good 
performance by any standard. 

Bat the Stingers are of no use 
again st the Antonovs when they are 
high over the target areas. 

The Afghan Army “can now en- 
gage in high-altitude bombings and 

See AFGHAN, Page 2 


By Michael R. Gordon 
and Stephen Engelberg 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — A West 
German chemical company has ar- 
ranged the sale to Iran of several 
hundred ions of chemicals used in 
makin g poison gas, Ame rican and 
West Goman officials say. 

The discovery of the deal, six 
months after U.S. officials said that 
West German companies were 
helping Libya build a chemical 
weapons factory, prompted a dip- 
lomatic effort by the Bush adminis- 
tration to head off the deliveries. 

U.S. cancan about the deal was 
conveyed by Secretary of State 
Janos A. Baker 3d when he met 
with Foreign Minister Hans-Die- 
trich Gaudier of West Germany in 
Washington on June 21, American 
and West German officials said. 

mem Saturday, the United* States 
provided details identifying a West 
German company based in DQssel- 
dorf as the “broker,” administra- 
tion officials said. 

In the lata, the United States 
also asked for the expulsion of Said 
Karim Ali Sobhani, an Iranian dip- 
lomat in Bonn who, the officials 
said, had coordinated the covert 
purchase by Iran of chemical weap- 
ons supplies. 


West German officials said that 
they had asked Tehran to withdraw 
Mr. Sobhani 

[The West German Foreign Min- 
istry said that the Ir anian di plomat 
allegedly linked to the suspected 
chemicals deal had already left the 
country, The Associated Press re- 
ported from Frankfurt.] 

UJ5. officials said that the manu- 
facturer of the chemicals to be sold 
to Iran was situated in India. They 
declined to identify the West Ger- 
man company involved in the case. 
American and West German offi- 
cials said that the bulk of the order 
bad not yet been delivered. 

The American officials stud the 
case was significant as a test of 
West Germany’s new commitment 
to deter its companies from selling 
technology for producing chemical, 
biological and nuclear weapons to 
Third World countries. 

The U.S. Congress is considering 
legislation to impose sanctions on 
participants in the chemirai weap- 
ons trade, and administration offi- 
cials predicted that West Germa- 
ny’s handlin g of this sale would be 
closely watched on Capitol Hill 

West Goman officials said they 
would take effective action. 

“The moment we received the 
detailed information from the 

See CHEMICALS, Page 2 


Bavarian Rightist’s 'Yes, But’ Slogans Bespeak Deep Taboos 


By Serge Schmemann 

New York Tuna Service 

MU>J1CH — Franz SchSnhnber, the man most 
responsible for the heavy turbulence in West Ger- 
man politics this year, is not one to sidestep the 
limelig ht. 

“Every political party starts with one person,” 
be said by way erf explaining why he stares down 
from most of the campaign posters of his far-right 
R epublican Party, why stacks of his bodes stand 
around party headquarters, why 15 percent of 
Munich's voters voted for him in this month’s 
European Parliament elections. 

“For 40 years, Germans have been afraid to say- 
f wmkiy what they think,” he said. “So when some- 
body starts saying what they all think, it gives 
people a freedem Young people fed free. Here's a 
man who’s honest, they say. Here's a politician 
who says yes and no. I believe this u one of the 
punn reasons for oof success. 

Mr. ScbSnhuber had just concluded a news 
conference at the 100-year-old LOwenbran beer 
hall, where he holds most of his meetings n ow tha t 
his party has outgrown the small nearby ^artment 
that serves as its headquarters. 

Seated under party posters, Mr. ScnonauDa, po, 
bad spent an hour blasting critics and outlining 
plaps to set up headquarters in Bonn now thorns 
party has confirmed its national strength, no 
power on earth wlD remove us from the German 
political arena,” he said. 


- i7A 

. . jit about 16 

million marks ($8 milKrm) in federal funds, a 
beady sum for a party that only recently subsisted 
on the pfennings of a few thousand followers. 

Mr. Schdnhnber is not electrifying at the podi- 
um. He is more the talk-show host he once was, 
mixing wisecracks with sound-bite slogans. He has 
an ample bdly over low-slung trousers. His f oflow- 
era prefer to Hken him to that other Bavarian 
butcher’s son, Franz-Josrf Strauss, the autocratic 
and adulated man who ruled Bavaria with an iron 
fist until his death last October. 

Nobody is sure yet whether Mr. Schfinhuber is a 
more conservative Strauss, is a dangerous new 
eruption of rightist extremism masquerading be- 
hind sanitized slogans — or is just an ambitious 
opportunist expiating popular sentiment to get 
back at a political machine that spumed him 

A decorated front-tine soldier, that successively 
an actor, journalist, Bavarian talk-show host and 
poHtical crony io Mr. Strauss, Mr. Schtahuber fefl ’ 
from political grace after writing a best-selling 
defense of his days as a volunteer in Hitler’s 
Waffen SS, “T Was There." 

His effective baric formula is a ririflfn] use erf 
“yes — but” slogans. He will ardently deny being 
neo-Nazi, anti-foreigner, anti-Semitic, anti-Ea- 
rope— and then append the “but” that somehow 

See BAVARIAN, Page 2 



Franz Sdwnbober, the confident leader of West Germany's Republican Party, woridng 


tufi aranpf'Thc Asroiua! Pro, 

a rally earlier this year. 
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EC, Assailing Beijing, 
Moves to Block Loans 
And Sales of Weaponry 


By Barry James 

Imenwnonal Herald Tribune 

European Community leaders 
an Tuesday assailed “brutal repres- 
sion” in China and adopted eco- 
nomic and political sanctions that 
included a squeeze on credit and an 
embargo on arms sales. 

Uior condemnation followed a 
decision by the World Bank to 
postpone more than $780 million in 
loans to Grina that were to have 
been considered this month. That 
action responded to a call by the 
U& administration last week fora 
halt to new lending. 

The EC, the United States and 
Japan appeared to be moving to- 
ward a collective credit squeeze on 
Ouna, which owes about S3S bil- 
lion abroad. 

Tbe heads of state and govern* 
meat, meeting at the EC confer- 
ence in Madrid, concurred with 
President George Bush and other 
international leaders on the r y**d to 
main tain links with the Chinese 
leadership. 


China Tells 
2 Americans 
To Leave 


Mr. Bosh said in Washington 
that he still was trying to make 
contact with senior Chmese lead- 
ers, bat had been unable to do sa 
He said he continued to consder 
America's long-tom relationship 
with China important, 

“At this moment," he said, “it’s 
impossible to have normal rela- 
tions for very obvious reasons. But 
I am going to do my level best to 
see improvement there.” 

His secretary of state, James A 
Baker 3d, warned in an address 
Monday against a “hasty disman- 
tling of a constructive UJi-Chmese 
relationship” which he said would 
save tbe interests of neither coun- 
try. 

Prime Minister Bob Hawke of 
Australia, who was visiting Wash- 
ington, also called for continuation, 
of “the processes of economic re- 
form” in China, while expressing 
“unqualified condemnation of the 
barbarity” there. 

Tbe EC leaders, citing the “di- 
mate of uncertainty created in the 
economic field” by the Chmese 
crackdown on pro-democracy 
demonstrators, said their govern- 
ments would postpone examina- 
tions of requests for credit insur- 
ance, and expressed support for 
action already taken by the World 
Bank. 


By Richard Bernstein 

New York Times Service 

BEIJING — In a continuing sign 
of diplomatic tension, two Ameri- 
cans were ordered to leave China 
presumably because of their activi- 
ties during the recent protest dem- 
onstrations in the country, a U.S. 
official said here Tuesday 

Meanwhile, tbe Chinese official- 
ly announced that 24 persons died 
Monday night when dynamite ex- 
ploded on a moving passenger train 
near Shanghai. 

While (He explosion seemed to 
be an act of sabotage, it was un- 
clear whether it was related to the 
protest movement or to the sweep- 
ing repression that has followed it. 

The Shanghai explosion recalled 
an incident three weeks agp when a 
train in Shan ghai plowed into dem- 
onstrators who were blocking 
tracks to protest the violent crack- 
down in Beijing. 

Six persons were killed in tbe 
incident and same protesters, ap- 
parently angered by the failure of 
the tram to stop, set fire to the 
train. Subsequently, China an- 
nounced that three “ruffians” were 
executed for setting the train cm 
fire and bunting police motorcycles 
on tbe scene. 

WhOe that incident made it seem 
possible that the sabotage was an 
act of retaliation, diplomats point- 
ed out that acts of vandalism on 
trains, including explosions, were 
known to take place in the months 
before the outburst of protest. 
Moreover, even if the sabotage was 
an act of retaliation, it seemed un- 
likely that such acts of terrorism 
would become widespread. 

“China is just not a very likely 
place for that sort of thing." a dip- 
lomat said, referring to the tight 
control and pervasive surveillance 
in this country. 

Tbe two Americans ordered to 
leave China. Mark Radiria. 23, a 
teacher at Nankai University in 
Tianjin, and Helen Qubain. 21, a 
student at the same university, were 
given until the end of the month to 
leave, the official said. 

The two were believed to have 
maintained dose ties with pro-de- 
mocracy demonstrators in Tianjin, 
a large industrial port city in north- 
east China. 

An official at Nankai University 
said in a brief telephone interview 
that the university was ordered by 
tbe Tianjin public security bureau 
to tell the two Americans to leave 
China. He gave no reasons for the 
order. 

The expulsions followed notifi- 
cation by China that it was putting 
off a Peace Corps program that had 
been due to start this fall with the 
arrival of 20 American teachers in 
southwestern Sichuan Province. A 
U.S- official said that the Chinese 
had given no reason for postponing 
the program, which, agreed to in 
Apm, would have been the first of 
its kind in any Communist country. 


Tbe removal of state credit insur- 
ance will make private lenders re- 
luctant to grant loans to China, 
analysts said. 

In Washington, congressional 
sources said a package of sanctions 
being drawn up in connection with 
the foreign aid bin is likdy to in- 
clude a shnflar halt to U.S. govern- 
ment insurance for private invest- 
ments in China 

Japan already has frozen SS.7 

h fllinn in loans tO ffrinw 

Asia experts in London said the 
sanctions would seriously hamper 
China's ability to raise commercial 
loons to pay for imports and devel- 
opment projects. But tbe squeeze 
coincides with an effort by the Chi- 
nese leadership to reduce heavy 
capital investments as a means of 
curbing inflation. 

“The Chinese have shown them- 
sdves totally unperturbed by what 
the outside world thinK, and that 
goes down to the economic level as 
well,” an analyst said. “In any 
event, the Chinese economy is in 
such a terrible state that they were 
carting back very severely on capi- 
tal investment even before tins hap- 
pened.” 

The EC leaders said they would 
also freeze military cooperation 
and place an embargo on weapons 
sales, suspend ministerial and other 
high-level contacts, postpone coop- 
eration projects and scale down ex- 

3 cultural, scientific and teeb- 
cooperation. 

Most of these measures bad al- 
ready been announced by individ- 
ual EC governments, and closely 
followed what had been decided by 
community foreign minis ters two 
weeks ago. 

“In practical terms, we continue 
what we have already been doing,” 
said NicoJaas Wegter, a spokesman 
for the ECs executive commission 
in Brussels. "As far as the commis- 
sion is concerned, we have already 
canceled all initiatives for new 
agreements. And we have already 
decided not to have any official 
high-level contacts.” But what he 
called “orthnaiy current affairs" 
are con tinning , including the oper- 
ation of the European Commis- 
sion’s delegation in Beijing, which 
was opened in October. 

The question of arms sales falls 
outside the commission's scope, 
Mr. Wegter said, adding that he 
understood them to be relatively 
unimportant. 

China and the EC established 
diplomatic relations in 1973, signed 
a trade agreement in 1978, agreed 
in 1983 to hold regular high-level 
meetings and signed an amplified 
agreement on trade and economic 
cooperation in 1983. Tbe EC is 
China’s second-largest trade part- 
ner, after Japan, ana its largest sup- 
plier of machinery and high tech- 
nology products. 

Last year, the EC ran up a trade 
deficit with China for the first time, 
importing goods worth 6.94 billion 
ECUs ($7.35 billion} and exporting 
products worth 5.78 billion ECUs. 
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Foreign Mmisters Alois Mock of Austria, left, and Gyula Horn of Hungary cutting barbed wire at tbe border, at Sopron, Hungary. 


Austria and Hungary Snip at 'Barbed Curtain’ 


Reuien 


SOPRON, Hungary — Using large wire 
dippers, the Hungarian and Austrian foreign 
ministers cut a symbolic hole on Tuesday 
through the barbed wire barrier dividing their 
two nations. 

The Hungarian, Gyula Horn, and the Aus- 
trian, Alois Mock, were lending a hand to the 
work of dismantling tbe wire fence along the 
250-kilometer (J 50- mile) border. “This is a 


historic moment.” declared Mr. Horn, stand- 
ing among heaps of rolled up wire in a sandy 
track about one kilometer from the border. 


Meanwhile, in Budapest, a senior Justice 
Ministry official said that Hungary was pre- 
paring a law that will allow free emigration 
and immigration by next year. 


The official, Peter Timoranszky, said a 
draft law. agreed on by the government on 


Monday, would go to parliament this au- 
tumn. “We regard the right to emigrate as a 
civil rig ht.” he said. “We wish to nave it in 
force by Jan. 1.” 

The law would be the most liberal in East- 
ern Europe and be another measure bringing 
Hungary closer to Western practices and fur- 
ther from those of its Communist allies. Hun- 
gary now allows emigration only for family 
reunification. 


WORLD BRIEFS 


Communists Turn Down Papandreou 

ATHENS (Reuters) — A Communist-led alliance refused Tuesday tog 
'win in a coalition government with the Socialists of ftime Minister 
Andreas Papandreou, malting new general elections the most likdy way 
out of the political crisis in Greece. . 

The Communist leader, Harilaos Florukis. rgected a coaUuon after a 
60 -minute meeting with the personal representative of Mr. Papandreou, 
who has been serving as caretaker prime minister since the majority held 
hv the Socialists was defeated in elections June IS. 

Mr Papandreou. who fell 01 after the vote, rcmsuned m a hospital 
imensivt care unit recovering from pneumonia and kidney failure, a deal 
with the Communists had been his only hope of retaining power after the 
Socialists were defeated by the conservative New Democracy Party. The 
Communist alliance, which emerged as power broker, will now be asked 
to form a coalition. 


U.S. Tightens Warhead Plant Safety 

WASHINGTON (AP) — Energy Secretary James D. Watkins an- 
nounced a 10-poim plan Tuesday to “chan a new crane for what he 
called a failed system of protecting the environment and public health 
from nudear weapons production. 

At a news conference, he disclosed that the first permanent dump for 
radioactive waste from the warhead program, which was scheduled id 
open in September in New Mexico, would not start receiving waste um2 

^h^Watkins said that teams would be created to verify that weapons 
plants complied with federal and state laws. He said he would change the 
terms of contracts with companies running the weapons plants to put 
more emphasis on safety and environmental compliance, and be prom- 
ised a faster cleanup of weapons plants. 

Witness Singles Out Palme Suspect 

STOCKHOLM (AP) —Tbe owner of a hot-dog stand testified in court 
Tuesday that he saw the man accused of killing Pnme Minister Ofc.T 
Palme foOowmg Mr. Palme moments before he was fatally shot. 

In other testimony, a taxi driver who witnessed the snooting on Feb. 28, 
1986 in central Stockholm made what observers called a crucial link 
between the gunman and the defendant. Carl Gustav Christer Pwterssoit 
Tbe taxi driver said be saw the defendant flee after the shooting. Mr. 
Pettersson, 42, who has denied the killing, was identified in court last 
week by Mr. Palme's widow, Lisbet, as the man she saw standing nearby 
and then fleeing after the shooting. 


India Releases 4 Airspace Intruders 

NEW DELHI (AP) — Four pilots of private aircraft, two Americans 


and two West Germans, were released Tuesday, 10 days after being 
detained for flying over restricted airspace, an official at the US 


CHEMICALS: West German Company Is Implicated in Deal With Iran 


(Gontiiaied from page 1) 
Americans on Saturday,” a West 
German Embassy spokesman said, 
“the German government adred 
the competent departments and 
ag en cie s to do their nfmngt to in- 
vestigate and dear the matter.” 

American nffieiak said that the 
transaction, dted by Mr. Baker 
during a lunch with Mr. Genscher, 
calledfor the sale to Iran of thionyl 
chloride, an industrial chemical 
that can be used in the manufacture 
of mustard gas. 

The information, provided by 
Mr. Baker was “in a general and 


very brief form,” and Mr. Genscher 
replied that be needed “hard facts” 


to order an investigation, a Foreign 
n. He 


mg 


Ministry official said in ftrain 


quoted the U.S. message as saying 
tuatnoi 


t no deliveries of the chemical to 
Iran had been confirmed. 

Iraq made extensive use of poi- 
son gas in its eight-year war agrunst 
Iran. After a truce was forged last 
year, U.S. officials sai d , the Irani- 
ans continued to produce and 
stockpile chemical aims. 

The West German authorities 
were stung by accusations at the 
beginning of the year that West 


German companies were 
Libya to design and build a 
chemical weapons factory, winch 
the Libyans said would be used to 
mntri* pharmaceuticals. Weeks lat- 
er, the Bran government promised 
to take action to stem the spread of 
rh*mienl armaments ana other 
weapons of mass destruction, and 
it proposed new export laws. 

The Bonn cabinet has put forth a 
decree that makes it illegal for West 
German dozens to mice part in the 
Libyan chemical project and also 
to help Libya achieve the ability to 
extend the range of its aircraft 


through air-to-air refueling. West 
G erman officials said tha t the ex- 
port legislation would probably not 
be passed by parliament before 
September. 

Mr. Snhhani. the I ranian diplo- 
mat reported to have played a cen- 
tral rare in the sale of thionyl chlo- 
ride, has been the subject of 
previous U.S. concerns. 

UB. oonrt documents released in 
January show that Mr. Sobhani ar- 
ranged shipments to Iran of anoth- 
er chemical that can be used to 
make mustard gas, using West Ger- 
man, U.S. and Asian companies. 


Embassy said. 

The flyers' two planes were forced down by Indian fighters on June 1( 
nearBhuj in the western state of Chgarai, Defense Ministry offid^s said. 
They raid that the aircraft had deviated about 300 kilometers (about 310 
miles} from their prescribed course and bad neared a military airfield. 
The airspace over Bhuj. near the Pakistan border, is dosed to non military 
traffic ■ • 

The minis try said that the planes were among four Beechcraft Bonan- 
zas on a round-the-world trip and that they had been cleared toffy froq 
New Delhi to Bombay and Bahrain. 


AFGHAN: Gaining With New Tactics and Old Arms FLAG: 


Arab Said to Kill 2 in Israeli Prison ■ 

JERUSALEM (AP) — A Palestinian Arab detained in an Israeli desert 
prison camp has kitted two fellow Arabs, the Israeli Army said. The 
Israeli state radio said the assailant felt that be was retaliating against the 
two fra having collaborated with Israelis. 

The killings, discovered Tuesday during the morning prisoner count, 
raised to four the total of prisoners slain in tbe last two weeks at the 
Ketziot camp in the Negev. The Israeli Army confirmed tbe deaths and 
identified the victims as Mahmoud Abdul Abedgatta and All HijaziTaa£ 
both of the occupied Gaza Strip. 

Israeli troops in tbe Gaza Strip opened fire Tuesday on a 
Palestinian stone-throwers, Arab hospital officials said, and 
including four 1 1 -year-olds. 


of 
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(Continued from page 1) 

the resistance is around the cities in 
‘thick’ post liras rather than con- 
stantly moving,” a U.S. official 
said. 

“High-altitude bombing can be 
effective since you know approxi- 
mately where your target is going to 
be and you just unleash a large 
amount of bombs at very high alti- 
tudes above the range of Stingers,” 
he said. 

Soviet-supplied duster bombs 
that explode dose to die surface, 
scattering hundreds of little bombs 
among the guerrillas over a wide 
area, have increased the deadly ef- 
fect, an official said. 


Afghan guerrilla leaders engaged 
in the four-month-old siege of Jala- 
labad, the strategically situated city 
in the east, have complained bitter- 
ly about the high-altitude bombing. 


General Abdul Rahim Wardak, 
a siege leader, has estimated that 
the bombing caused 40 percent to 
30 percent of guerrilla casualties. 


The general and others say that 
the Antonovs orbit fra long periods 
high over the targets, dropping 
some bombs and then correcting 
the aim before releasing more. Ac- 
cording to Jane's All the World’s 


Aircraft, the plane can carry about 
20 tons. 

U.S. officials say the Afghan use 
of the Scud-B, with a range of 
about 180 miles in serm-guerriDa 
warfare, is novel because the mis- 
sile is not particularly accurate. 

“It does have a certain terror 
effect on the mujahidin and cer- 
tainly makes the regime fed bet- 
ter ” a U.S. official said. 

The Soviets have sent at least 500 
Scuds to Afghanistan since Febru- 
ary, analysts said. 

But Defense Department experts 
believe the main reason the guerril- 
las failed to capture Jalalabad is 
not Scuds or Antonovs but tbe fail- 
are of its commanders to keep the 
city under a tight siege. The key to 
this, they say, is stopping traffic 
through what is called the Silk 
Gorge between Jalalabad and Ka- 
buL They insist that there is no 
acceptable reason for the guerriHas’ 
failure to keq> it dosed. 

To counter the intense bomb- 
ings, U.S. experts briefly consid- 
ered giving the guerrillas with anti- 
aircraft missiles that have a greater 
range than the Stinger. 

But the idea was rgected, partly 


stan and partly because they are 
too complicated to operate. 

Instead, the opens have con- 
ducted that the best defense will be 
intensive ariark* against Afghan 
airfidds. 

This would require providing the 
guerrilla with long-range heavy ar- 
tillery and ammunition, inrhuimg 
spatial shells that crater runways 
and make them inoperative. The 
United States has provided the 
guerrillas with several 120mm 
Spanish-made mortars, bat too few 
to make a significant difference. 

The question now is whether the 
United States can get the necessary 
artillery and nrnmtmn s to the guer- 
rillas in time for a offensive this 
summer, whkh may wefl be the last 
opportunity to gain a military vio- 
tray before U.S. and Pakistani sup- 
port fades. 

UJS. officials say that guerrilla 
leaders have absorbed “tbe lesson 
of Jalalabad” — not to concentrate 
on one target, which allows the Af- 
ghan Army and Air Force to con- 
centrate their defenses. 

The fTnr j flhidjn now plan simul- 
laneous offensives against a num- 
ber of govemment-hdd cities, air- 
fields and roads with tbe objective 


National Symbol Thais Relent on Khmer Refugees 

^ , BANGKOK (AP) — Although a Thai security bffidal said Tuesday 

(Lotamiied from page 1) that a group erf up to 600 Cambodian refugees would be returned to tlje 

Amendment of the Constitution." control of the Communist Khmer Rouge, the U.S. Stale Department said 

that tins would not happen. 

The refugees fled a Khmer Rouge camp after it was heavily shelled ip 
mid-April and traveled a few miles to a camp run by tbe nra-Communist 
Khmer People’s National liberation From. The Khmer Rouge wanted 
tbe refugees returned. But the UN Border Relief Operation and lip 
International Committee of the Red Cross, which have reported wide- 
spread human rights violations in Khmer Rouge camps, insisted tint the 
refugees be allowed to choose where to live. ' 

In Washington, the State Department spokeswoman, MaigsraV 
TutwOer, said Tuesday that the Thai government had assured U.S. 
officials that the refugees would be allowed to remain in nra-Communist 
resistance camps. 


out of concern that Irager-rangc of spreading the opposing forces 
missiles could pose a threat to in- thm in hopes of ca pturing one or 
ternatiraal air traffic over Afghani- more targets. 
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BAVARIAN: Rightist Slogans Give Voice to Taboos 


he said. 

Mr. Foley, a Washington Demo- 
crat, reacted angrily Tuesday when 
reporters suggested that Republi- 
cans could make the issue a parti- 
san one if Democrats faded to sup- 
port a constitutional amendment, 
Tbe Associated Press reported 
from Washington. 

Tm sore people will play poli- 
tics with any emotional issue,” he 
said, calling such partisanship 
"reprehensible and disgusting.” 

On other topics: 

• Mr. Bush said that be would 
not seek remedial legislation fol- 
lowing recent Supreme Court rul- 
ings that have narrowed tbe affir- 
mative action rights of women and 
minorities. He said he had been 
advised by Attorney General Dick 
Thornburgh that nothing in these 
derisions jeopardized or called into 
question affirmative action or mi- 
nority outreach efforts. 

Mr. Bush said that the court de- 
risions were based on “a technical- 
ity.” adding: “I win certainly sup- 
port the attorney generaL" 

But he added that if tbe court's 
derisions turned out to hamper dv- 
3 rights enforcement, be would 
consider 

• With 
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seems to give voice to those same 
prejudices and taboos. 

A sampler: 

• “We condemn the crimes of 
the Nazis, who brought us the 
worst chapter of our history. But 
the tune of penance is over. Hitler 
has been dead fra 45 years. The 
time of re-education is over.” 

• “We are not anti-Semitic, but 
we refuse to allow our history to be 
permanently reduced to Ausch- 
witz." The Jewish Central Council 
the umbrella organization fra West 
Germany’s 27,000 Jews, has be- 
come, he says, a “fifth occupation 
power.” As fra Heinz Galinski, its 
leaden “I don’t have to like Mr. 
G alinski. ” 

• He is not against Turks, says 
Mr. SchOnhuber. who has a villa on 
the Turkish coast and whose 
daugh ter is fluent in Turkish. But 
“never will the green flag of Islam 
fly over Germany." The Turks are 
hospitable and family-oriented, he 
says, but are an “alien society.” 

• Of his membership in the Waf- 
fen SS. he argues that the unit was 
an riite fighting force 
nothing to do with concentration 


camps and other Nazi war crimes. 
To the end of my days, I will not 
be ashamed of having been a mem- 
ber in the Waffen SS.” 

• Above all be is for “Germany 
first — we are not extreme right- 
wingers, we are honest Germans.” 

The line is a thin one, but no- 
body denies that Mr. SchOnhuber 
touches on real grievances. Many a 
German, and not only older ones, 
chafe under a sense of second-class 
nationhood, a perception fortified 
by huge foreign armies stationed in 
both Germanys and mandatory 
penance required of West German 
officials at state functions or on 
Nazi-era anniversaries. 

Ma ny of Mr. SchSnh liber’s fol- 
lowing are young — workers who 


of a program called “Now It’s My 
Turn,” in which citizens were invit- 
ed to sound off on issues dose to 
their hearts. 

To his critics, however, that 
amounts to letting dangerous senti- 
ments out of the doset into which 
they have been so painstakingly 
packed over the last four decades. 
Tbe xenophobia, the thinly con- 
cealed prqudices, the overt nation- 
alism — att ring wa rning bells in a 
nation still painfully sensitive to its 
histray. 

Many fear that Ms party could 
become a respectable front lor neo- 
Nazis whose own parties have been 
banned. So far, the Office for the 
Protection of the Constitution, 
which is charged with enforcing the 


Bnhsh Ra0 rad London Transput writers plan a 24-hour strike 
Wednesday for the second consecutive weds in support of d emands fefra 
raise of at least 10 percent. The 75,000 transportation workers bdd their 
firat national strike in seven years last Wednesday after the government 
refused to go beyond an offer of 7 percent (AFP) 

Italy has banned tourists from taking cars to five of the Lipari Islands 
off Sicily during the peak tourist months of July and August A decide 
published Monday said only delivery traffic and vehicles bdongingrto 
residents or homeowners would be allowed on tbe volcanic islands "of 
Lipari, Stromboli. Vulcano, FDkudi and Panarea. Offenders risk fines of 
150,000 to 1.5 miffion lire ($100 to $1,000). (Ran&t) 

Mraocco b considering a high-speed train link between Casablanca and 
Algiers that would cut the 1300-kilometer journey from 24 hows to 5. 
Tbe Moroccan railroad director, Moussa Moussaoui, said in Le Matin on 
won. T uesday that France's state railroad would carryout preliminary studies. 

Supreme Court ex- The yam, running at 300 kilometers an hour (1 85 mues an hour), would 
pected to rule later this week on a stop w Rabat, Fes, Oujda and Oran. Reuter*) 

case involving abortion, Mr. Bush A British rad a Thai afriiner collided on the ground at Heathrow 

renewed his opposition to tbe pro- » they prepared to take off Tuesday but no one was hurt*, 

cedure. He said he was not going to officials said in London. The tail of a BA Boeing 757 bound fra BrossekT 
change his position. was damaged, as was a wing of a Thai Airways 747 doe to fly to Bangkti 

• The president, who writs Po- The passengers were transferred to other flights. (Reuters) 

land in two weeks, said that the Paris expects a 55-percent increase in the number of tourists durino foe 

United States would have“a pack- first 10 daysof next mouth and 45 percent more Mtae^SdSJdw 

35 of the French RmSon-Tfe 


not dadose details. Congress has Tomist Tuesday it hoped the vishoxs would bring 635 

so far failed to complete action on a million francs ($96 million) in revenues to the Paris area alon eJfUPf) 


fed their jobs threatened by Euro- ban, has declared tbe Republican 
pean integration, low-income fam- Party “right radical” but not “right 


extremist,” and thus not illegaL 
In 1983, Mr. SchBohuber joined 
other Christian Soda] Union dissi- 
dents in forming the Republican 
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Dies irritated by the benefits lav- 
ished on immigrating ethnic 
Germans and asylum-seekers, 
young couples competing with 

Turks for scarce low-cost housing. Party, initially to protest Mr. 
policemen and dvil servants clam- Strauss’s arrangement of credit for 
oring for law and order. East Germany. Before long, Mr. 

Then there are the West G«r- Schfinhuber had taken control and, 
■uiniwas mans fed up with tbe wrangling ml 986, while Mr. Strauss was still 
th?i Sd md back-room scheming of the ^ Republicans succeeded m 
mainstream parlies in Bonn, people winning 3 percent of the Bavarian 
eager for simple and orderly lor- vo,c - 
mutations in an increasingly com- 
plex world. 

To all of those, Mr. SchOnhuber 
gives uncomplicated slogans and a 
veneer of respectability for senti- 
ments long considered taboo. It is a 
skill he honed as the popular host 


set of initiatives that Mr. Bush pro- 
posed earlier this year. Mr. Bush 
said be wanted to make sure that 
Poland had enacted changes so that 
tbe West did not “push money 
down tlx drain.” He said would 
raise tbe issue at the Paris economic 
summit next month. 

• Mr. Bush said he did not ex- 
pect President Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev of the Soviet Union to be 
“uptight” about his visits to Poland 
ana Hungary, suggesting the com- 
ing trips were no more provocative 
than Mr. Gorbachev’s recent visit 
to West Germany. 
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The reel rise came last January, 
in West Berlin, when a muddled 
attempt to block the party’s overtly 
anti-Turkish advertising brought it 
a wave of publicity. The Republi- 
cans took 15 percent of the popu- 
lar vote in West Berlin and forced 
the Christian Democrats out of 
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They did it again in Frankfurt in 
March and confirmed their nation- 
al strength with 7.1 percent of the 
popular vote in the June 18 Euro- 
pean ejections. 


Reuters 

LAGOS — Nigeria’s military 
rulers have decreed that two urn* 
verities that were closed after stu- 
dent-led riots in May would remain 
dosed until Sept. 30 and that six 
other universities would remain 
shut until March 31. 

Education Minister Jibril Amin o 
attributed the decision Monday to 
“intolerable lawlessness displayed 
by thor students, with widespread tw awv 
pots, arson and rampage spreading OCEANIA 
into the surrounding city areas.” 

Those dosed until next year in- 
dude Nigeria’s leading university, 
in Ibadan, tbe university of Benin 
in Bendei state, a nd federal and 
stale universities in Lagos. 
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sty Sf? York P*wi&ig a customer with a rearview^bato? 
.ine style gets its inspiration from the new morie “Batman” and the resriting “batmama.” 

AMERICAN 


TOPICS 


.An Expert SaysU^. 

Is Overdue for a Fad 

” Americans are overdue for a 
fad, says Ken Haknta, who sold 
L 225 mfllioiQ Wacky WaDwalkers 
| .in the early 1980s and wrote 
“How to Create Your Own Fad 
and Make a MUHon Dollars.” He 
told the Los Angeles Times that 
“we’ve |one through a big dry 

. . Products depicting Batman 
• may be the urn rage, the Holly- 
wood film about the comio-book 
.hero-grossed $42.7 nriUkm in its 
‘first three days, breaking the 
..$29JS-xmIIkm record set only the 
•previous weekend by “Ghost- 
busters DL” . 

Mr. Haknta made $20 million 
. on his eight-lagged rubber crawly 
that crept down the waH and sold 
for $2JK). 

A fad is, by defimrion, a pass- 
ing fancy, usually nonurilitartan. 

. As Mr. Haknta puts it: “If you 
come' up with something that’s 
1 useless and promote it the right 
way. evaybody will have to have 
it yesterday” 

' Commercial fads, some of 
which have been around more 
* than race, have included mmia- 
' tare golf, yo-yos, Hula Hoops, 
Happy Face pins, Earth shoes, 

' Nehru jackets, Pet Rocks, Cab- 
bage Patch Kids dolls, tie-dyed 
Wire jeans and Rubik's Cube. 


“Fads are bom to die,” Mr. 
Haknta said. “In fad standard 
tune, a day is a month, and a fad 
that lasts two months is a clas- 
sic.” 

Notes About People 

Kathy Whitmire, the mayor of 
Houston, has announced she will 
seek a record-tyin g fifth consecu- 
tive two-year term in the Novem- 
ber electron. Her main challenger 
is Fred Hbfhdnz, mayor from 
1974 to 1978. 

C Everett Koop, who leaves 
□ext month after seven years as 
UJL surgeon general, says he will 
“deliver health nwaap to this 
coon try as long as people wffl 
listen," The Washington Post re- 
ports. “I want somebody to say 
five years from now, ‘When 
Koop left the office of surgeon 
general, he continued for a time 
to be tire health conscience of the 
country.' Pd Iflaihat.” 

Short Takes 

l 4 Hhan da Daniels, 13, of Bos- 
ton, did not have to spend time 
in the library researching her 
prize-winning essay on h omele ss 
people. For five months during 
the past year she shared a room 
in a city did ter with her mother 
and four brothers. The family 
has since managed to find an 
apartment Of the 600 entries in 
the ritywidc essay contest hers 
was tire only one written from 
personal experience. She won 
$250. When you are homeless, 
she wrote, ‘you fed Hke you 


want to just let evezything go, 
and sometimes that happens. If 
you are not a very strong-willed 
person, it will happen.” 

Americans are showing a grow- 
iag interest in social issues, says 
Margaret Mottier, head of the 
Encyclopaedia Britaxmica’s re- 
search service for subscribers. 
She said the 10 most-asked- 
about topics ia 1988 were how to 
establish a small business, bow 
to prepare a business plan, dhfld 
abuse, financing a capi- 

tal punishment AIDS, euthana- 
sia, the homeless, personal com- 
puters and writing a research 
paper. She said the previous 
year’s list contained “nary a 
question on social or public 
health issues.” 

The Cuyahoga River is not yet 
completely dean, but it’s fire- 
proof, lire New York Times re- 
ports. Twenty years ago this 
month. floating ofl anddebris 
were ignited by molten slag from 
a steel mill, making Cleveland 
and its river that caugbt fire the 
butt of countless jokes. Officials 
say refurbished sewage treat- 
ment plants and more stringent 
regulation of river discharge 
have greatly improved the water. 
Pleasure boats, new waterfront 
taverns and new commercial and 
residential buildin g s testify to 
the river's improvement, as does 
the reappearance of several fish 
species that had all but disap- 
peared. 


Arthur Higbee 


-SPY: 

Who Was He? 

. (Continued from page 1) 
chief photographer to the com- 
mander of the 6th Fleet and had 
served on the aircraft carrier Nitn- 
icz. It said that he joined naval 
intelligence headquarters in Nor- 
folk, Virginia, as an analyst after 
graduation from university in April 
4986. 

Mr. Souther’s career as an intelli- 
gence analyst was apparently very 
brief, as it was dimng this period 
that he attracted the attention of 
the FBI. 

He told Izvestia that Young Re- 
publicans at Old Dominion Uni- 
versity had denounced him to the 
authorities because of his interest 
,in the Russian lan g ua g e and a revo- 
lutionary Soviet poet, Vladimir 
Mayakovsky. 

. In the interview last year by the 
Moscow television program “A 
Camera Looks at the World,” Mr. 
Souther said that he had been pro- 
vided with a car and a pleasant 
apartment in Moscow. But, like 
many defectors before him, he ex- 
pressed some frustration that his 
.drills and knowledge were not be- 
ing fully used by the Soviet authori- 
ties. 

The obituary did not provide any 
details about the cause of death, 
other than saying that he had “died 
suddenly.” It said that bis struggle 
bad required “enormous personal 
courage and the giving of all his 
spiritual and physical strength.” 


MOSCOW: Appointees Defeated 




(Continued from page 1} 

the parliament's win suggested that 
the nominees may have been put 
forward to satisfy various high-lev- 
el constituencies rather than out of 
Mr. Ryzhkov’s personal enthusi- 
asm. 

The economist Leonid L Abal- 
kin, a top Ryzhkov deputy, said 
Tuesday that in his view. “There 
weren’t the best candidates. It 
would have been possible to find 
more competent leaders.” 

But the defeats were regarded by 
many legislators as a historic tam- 
ing pant — a demonstration to 
those who run the government that 
they have a master other than the 
Communist Party. No government 
official had ever been rejected by 
the rubber-stamp legislatures of the 
past 

“It is really principally impor- 
tant,” said Igor Gryazin, a deputy 
from Estonia, “because for the first 
time in I don’t know how many 
tens of years, the members of the 
government feel the/ depend on 
the elected deputies.* 

Legislative committees have also 
spurned three nominees to the Su- 
preme Court on the grounds that 
they were not well-versed in the 
law. In addition, the committees 
have rejected a deputy federal pros- 
ecutor accused of obstructing in- 
vestigations into high-level corrup- 
tion. These nominations arc also 
expected to be dropped. 

The jockeying for power in the 
Supreme Soviet also indudes a 
pitched battle over control of the 
nuHtary and the state security po- 
lice, which has drawn together an 
unusual alliance of civilian liberals 
and young tmliury officers calling 


for a more professional, stream- 
lined and publicly accountable mil- 
itary and KGB. 

The immediate issue is the make- 
up of a critical Supreme Soviet 
committee that will oversee the 
budgets and activities of those tra- 
ditionally secretive institutions. 

The panel with a majority con- 
sisting of senior military officers, 
KGB officers, directors of defense 
factories and local party officials, 
has won initial approval hot critics 
have vowed to continue their fight. 

In a prcfimmaiy round, critics 
forced the expansion of the com- 
mittee to include a deputy from the 
once-independent Baltic republic 
erf Lithuania, where the Soviet 
Army is widely disparaged as an 
“occupying farce." 

“That committee should be an 
organ of civilian control,” said Mr. 
Gryazin, the Estonian deputy. “We 
want to be sure that there will never 
beany kind of coup d’etat from the 
military or the KGB." 

This week the committee chair- 
man, a missDe expert named Vladi- 
mir L Lapygin, sought to offset 
this concern with a newspaper in- 
terview in which he endorsed estab- 
lishment of a volunteer, profession- 
al army — a position opposed by 
the military leadership — and 
urged tighter control of the KGB. 

Much of the power struggle has 
taken place in closed committee 
meetings, with only sketchy reports 
in the press. 

Beginning Monday, the legisla- 
ture ended us practice of live Revi- 
sion and radio broadcasts on the 
sounds that the novel uninhibited 
legislative debate was distracting 
the public from work. 


Stealth Bomber Facing 
A Big Drain of Funding 
To Other Arms Projects 


By George C. Wilson 

Washington Pail Service 

WASHINGTON — The B-2 
Stealth bomber, which will be the 
most expensive bomber ever built, 
has emerged from its cocoon erf 
secrecy to become a prime target 
for a new tape of budget ax.' And 
members of Congress are expected 
to start wielding the ax soon. 

Under a gentlemen’s agreement 
in the House and Senate, lawmak- 
ers who add money to one pan of 
President George Bush’s mflimr y 
budget are obliged to take away ah 
equal amount elsewhere 
The Stealth, a bomber that has 
yet to fly, may lose money in this 
way to more ordinary military pro- 
grams when the House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee takes tm the fiscal 
1990 military budget tins week. 

The bomber is also under chal- 
lenge in the Senate, where John 
Glenn, Democrat of Ohio, argues 
that B-2 production should be 
slowed until the plane, proves itself 
in night tests. The B-2 is a four- 
engine, jet-powered flying wing. 

Senator Glam is among those 
who believe that buying a fleet of 
132 Stealth bombers for $70 bQlira 
would leave so little money for oth- 
er weapons that the US. Air Force 
would be en g a g in g in “structural 
disarmament.” 

The air force confirmed last 
week that the bomber, designed to 
slip through radar until it is too late 
for defenders to react, has cost 
S22J billion before its first flight, 
and it will require a total of $702 
billion fra the projected fleet of 132 
planes. 

More worrisome to some con- 
gressional leaders and Defense De- 
partment budget analysts than the 
price — $532 mil li mn for each 
bomber — is the disclosure that the 
largest share of money for the B-2 
fleet will be needed in the mid- 
1990s, when the Pentagon expects 
to be inundated with other costs. 

Under the plan, the B-2 would 
require $4.7 bmian in fiscal 1990. 
S5J billion in fiscal 1991, $7.8 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1992, $8.4 billion in 
fiscal 1993 and $7.7 h fllinn in fiscal 
1994. This would buy five B2s for 
testing and 127 for regular service. 

“We wlD not spend $7 billion to 
$8 billion a year fra the B-2,” Les 
Aspin, the Wisconsin Democrat 
who is chairman of the House 
Armed Services Co mmitt ee, said 
flatly. Now that the air force has 
divulged the costs, he added, “We 
can begin to address the problem.” 

To many lawmakers, “address- 
ing the problem” means taking 
money om of the Stealth account 
and putting it into other weapons 
that Defense Secretary Dick Che- 
ney has marked fra cancellation. 
These are mainl y the V-22 Osprey 
vertical-takeoff air transport fra 
the marines and the F-14D fighter 
for the navy. 

On Thursday, fra example, the 
House Armed Services Commit- 
tee's research and development 
subcommittee voted, II to 7, to cut 
the Stealth development fund by 
$351 miffion and earmarked that 
amount for the Osprey. 

Test and production versions of 


the B-2 are being built from the 
same tooling, at virtually the same 
time, at Northrop Corp.’s plant in 
Palmdale, California, m what the 
Pentagon calls “concurrency." 

Asked why the Pentagon decided 
to use “concurrency" on the B-2, 
since simultaneous development 
and production led to major flaws 
on the B-1B bomber, the Penta- 
gon’s testing director, John t 
Krings. explained that “the com- 
puter creates the design” for radar- 
evading planes or mi ssiles 

Once the design has been creat- 
ed. he said, the plane or missile 
must be built to those exact curves 
and twists, and no changes can be 
made between test and service 
models, 

“The first B-2 is the last B-2," 
Mr. Krings said. The B-2’s first 
flight, sometime in the next few 
weeks, may show that “we were 100 
percent wrong.” “It may go end 
over end on the first flight,” he 
added, but if so it will not oe from 
lack of testing. 

Senator Glenn said the “concur- 
rent" procedure was too risky. He 
added that he might try to 
the Pentagon's budget to require 
production of the new bomber to 
be slowed until after about a dowi 
flight tests. 

“I don’t want to kill the thing,” 
said Senator Gl enn, a former ma- 
rine test pilot and the first Ameri- 
can to orbit the Earth. “All I’m 
saying is, let’s work some of the 
bugs out, which we know are going 
to be there, before we go into full 
production.” 


No Splendid Misery for Bush 

He Finds His First Five Months Full of Satisfactions 


General Galvin 
Says New Lance 
Is NATO Priority 

Washington Post Serrice 

BRUSSELS — Despite NATO’s 
decision to postpone moderniza- 
tion of the Lance the West’s rally 
ground-to-ground short-range nu- 
clear missile — research toward a 
new version of the weapon is likely 
to begin soon. General John R. 
Galvin, the allianrp. co mmande r, 

said Tuesday. 

In an interview with U.S. report- 
ers, General Galvin said he had 
informed the Pentagon that a pro- 
posal to spend $33 milli on on 
Lance modernization research this 
year was his top priority. 

At the NATO s ummi t meeting 
last month, a split between West 
Germans and the United States 
was smoothed over by a compro- 
mise postponing a derision on the 
the Lance until 1992. 

General Galvin said the post- 
ponement and the rest of President 
George Bush’s arms control initia- 
tive have “brought back a lot of 
unity and cohesion” to Europe. Bnt 
prompt development of a new ver- 
sion of Lance remains vital be add- 
ed. 

A derision on research money 
for a new Lance could come at any 
moment. The House Armed Forces 
Co mm it t ee was scheduled Tuesday 
to stan considering funding. 


By Mpireen Dowd 

•Vfw York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Others 
may have stooped under the 
weight erf the presidency, what 
Thomas Jefferson called the 
“splatdid misery” of wrestling 
with the world’s problems. 

But President George Bush, in 
sardonic, humorous and reflec- 
tive remarks underscoring how 
much his confidence has blos- 
somed since the election, said 
that the satisfactions of his first 
five months hnd frr surpassed 
the frustrations. 

His comments came in a 25- 
nnnaie interview Monday that 
ranged over a number of domes- 
tic as well as foreign policy is- 
sues. 

In what might be taken as an 
u nin tentional parody of his pre- 
decessor’s reliance on cue cards, 
the president greeted interview- 
ers with a display of mock 
nerves, shuffling the papers on 
his desk in an agitated manner, 
as though be were not prepared 
to answer questions without his 
briefing material 
Then he pushed the papers 
aside and grinned mischievously 
at the assembled group, includ- 
ing the White House chief of 
staff, John H. Sunnnu, and the 
national security adviser, Brent 
ScowcrofL 

TnrlftgH, Mr. Bush’s demeanor 
these days is so loose that it is 
hard to reconcile it with his often 
shrill and defensive behavior 
during the 1988 presidential 

camp ai gn 

If he was once easily hurt or 
angered by unkind commentary 
about his candidacy, he now 
seems infused with so much con- 
fidence that he was willin g to let 
most criticism slide. 

At one moment, speaking of a 
news stray that had nettled tarn, 
the president smacked his desk 
with the side of his hand — “Ka- 
rate chop!” be barked — in hu- 
morously suggesting a punish- 
ment for the offending reporter. 

Mr. Bush showed a breezy 
generosity toward Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, the Soviet leader. 

“I think we’re in a good wave- 
length in terms of the chemis- 
try,” he said. 

Asked fra his assessment of 
the stability of Mr. Gorbachev’s 
power, Mr. Bush said the Soviet 


leader “looks more and more to 
be in charge, without challenge." 

The president also said the 
United States looked with “some 
a m az eme nt” at the moves to- 
ward political change and open- 
ness in the Soviet Union, adding 
that he was “very pleased” about 
Mr. Gorbachev’s visit to Bonn 
two weeks ago. 

Referring to the Russians and 
Mr. Gorbachev, the president 
said, “I don’t think they sense 
that I want to set the dock back 


Mr. Bush’s 
demeanor these 
days is so loose 
that it is hard to 
reconcile it with 
his often shrill and 
defensive 
behavior during 
the 1988 
presidential 
campaign. 


or that our foreign policy is de- 
signed in some way to drag its 
feet or pot them in a difficult 
position." 

“If his success is based on re- 
form and openness, that’s our 
success,” Mr. Bush continued. 
“That’s the success of free men 
and women everywhere.” 

Mr. Bush said he would not 
yield to congressional pressures 
for further sanctions against Chi- 
na because he wanted to “pre- 
serve the relationship.” 

“It was this relationship and 
the relationship of other Western 
countries that brought some eco- 
nomic openness and some 
change toward more individual 
expression,” Ire said. “I want to 
see us to continue to have certain 
contacts.” 

Mr. Bush made these addi- 
tional points on foreign polity: 

• His visit next month to Po- 
land and Hungary is expected to 
solklify U.S. ties to those two 
nations. “Being there is an enor- 


mous signal” the president said 
“It’s what Woody Allen said — 
90 percent of life is just showing 
up." Mr. Bush indicated that be 
would offer an economic pack- 
age of assistance to Poland, but 
added, "The concept that the 
United States of America cares 
and is interested in the dynamic 
change that’s taking place in Po- 
land is most of the message.” 

• U.S. relations with Iran will 
not substantially chany despite 
the death of Ayatollah Rnbollah 
Khomeini. Mr. Bush said it 
would be “counterproductive 
right now” to seek improved re- 
lations with Iran. He said it 
caused him "no problems at all” 
that the speaker of Iran’s parlia- 
ment, Hashemi Rafsanjam, re- 
cently signed a number of eco- 
nomic and military agreements 
with Mr. Gorbachev. The presi- 
dent added, “We have certain 
problems dial Iran knows are 
going to continue to plague our 
relationship.'' These problems, 
he indicated, involve possible 
Iranian involvement in terrorism 
as well as the American hostages 
in Lebanon. 

• The president said be did 
not feel under any compulsion to 
make "some sweeping conces- 
sion” to tire Soviet Union in the 
talks on long-range nudear arms 
that resumed in Geneva last 
week, especially on Moscow’s 
prime concerns, the testing and 
deployment of anti-missile sys- 
tems and possible limits on sea- 

launched cruise missiles Mr. 

Bush said it was crucial that both 
sides initially resolve “difficult 
items of verification” as the first 
step to an accord. 

Sitting in the airy Oval Office 
with paintings of fishermen on 
the wall and a table b ehin d him 
crowded with photographs of the 
Bush family at play, the presi- 
dent said tie felt no pressure to 
compete with Mr. Gorbachev in 
relationships with West Germa- 
ny, Iran or any other country. 

“There’s nothing to be gained 
by trying to go one-op, if some- 
body sees Gorbachev having had 
a successful visit to Germany.” 
he said. “What's important in 
that connection is: Does that 
have any adverse effect on the 
interest of the United States? 
And the answer is clearly no." 


U.S. May Shift Pretoria Policy 


By Thomas L. Frie dman 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — The Bush 
administration has begun consult- 
ing with Congress over what it 
hopes will become a new bipartisan 
approach to South Africa, replac- 
ing the Reagan administration po- 
licy of “constructive engagement" 
“We are now engaged in a dia- 
logue with the legislative branch to 
see if we can come forward with an 
agreed course so the United States 
can speak with one voice and might 
be able to have some impact on 


Soviet General Says 20,000 Troops Are on Ethnic Biot Duty 


Reuters 

' MOSCOW— More than 20,000 
Soviet internal security troops are 
dealing with outbreaks of ethnic 
unrest m the Soviet Union, a gener- 
al said on Tuesday. Most of the 
20.000 anti-riot troops were said to 
be deployed in Uzbekistan. 

. Major General Yuri Alexeyev, 
deputy commander of the Internal 
Affairs Ministry’s puanuhtuy 
force, said at a news briefing that 
several thousand troops were m Ar- 
menia and Azerbaijan, neighboring 
republics torn by a rivalry over the 


Nagorno-Karabakh Autonomous 
Region. 

“In the Uzbek region of Fergana, 
about 12,000 internal security 
troops, are preventing further out- 
breaks of disorder," General Alex- 
eyev said. “If you are talking about 
all areas of unrest, I would say that 

more than 20,000 have been de- 
ployed." 

He disclosed that the Ministry 
Internal Affairs, which also has 
regular police duties, had a total of 
about 300,000 security troops. “It 
is much fewer than before and it 


will be reduced still further,” he 
said. 

The troops, who are equipped 
with helicopters, tanks and ar- 
mored personnel carriers, are 
trained in anti-riot techniques and 
have been rushed to several towns 
and cities in the last year. 

They were sent to Yerevan, the 
Armenian capital in September to 
enforce a ban on mass demonstra- 
tions after an outbreak of protests 
over Nagorno-Karabakh. 

In December, ' security troops 
were sent again to Yerevan, and 


Conviction 
Of Nofziger 
Is Reversed 

Compiled br Our Staff From Dispatches 

WASHINGTON — A federal 
appeals court on Tuesday reversed 
the conviction of Lyn Nofziger, a 
former White House political di- 
rector who was found guilty of ille- 
gal lobbying after he had left (he 
Reagan administration. 

Mr. Nofziger was convicted Feb. 
II. 1988, on three counts of illegal- 
ly lobbying senior presidential 
aides on behalf of private clients 
after he had left the White House. 

In a 2-to-l decision, a U.S. Court 
of Appeals panel said that the gov- 
ernment was required to prove that 
Mr. Nofziger had knowledge of all 
the facts that made Ins conduct 

c riminal 

“Because the government of- 
fered no evidence demonstrating 
that Nofziger possessed such 
knowledge, we reverse his convic- 
tion," the court said. 

The case involves the first con- 
viction under provisions of the 
1978 Ethics in Government Act, 
which imposes a one-year ban on 
lobbying framer government col- 
leagues after leaving service in the 
executive branch. 

The independent counsel Rich- 
ard Friedman, said that a further 
appeal by his prosecution team was 
“more likely than not-” 

Mr. Nofziger had been sen- 
tenced to 90 days in jafl, fined 
$30,000 and given two years of pro- 
bation. 

The two judges who ruled in Mr. 
Nofzigier’s favor, James Buckley 
and Stephen Williams, were ap- 
pointed to the appeals court by 
former President Ronald Reagan. 

Judge Hany Edwards dissented, 
saying that the ethics law was clear 
w . for Mr. Nofziger to foDow. 

KUied during 10 days of riots. The The charges against Mr. Nof- 
vr bw was directed against ziger involved business contacts he 
"wskhetim Turks, a minority de- had with the former attorney gen- 
portea to Central Asia from Soviet eral. Edwin Meese 3d, and other 
Georgia during World War IL administration officials less than a 

About 17,000 Meskhetians have V* after ,fei ad ^ fiovwnment in 

January 1982 to open a consulting 
business. 

The main charge involved an 
April 1982 memo Mr. Nofziger 
sent to Mr. Meese urging him or 
even Mr. Reagan to bdp the now- 
bankrupt Wed tech Carp, win a $32 
million army contract to build en- 
gines. 

(AP. UP!) 



what happens in South Africa, be- 
cause we’re having scant impact 
right now,” Secretary of State 
James A. Baker 3d said in a recent 
speech to the National Press Club. 

According to administration of- 
ficials, the package Mr. Baker is 
discussing with members of Con- 
gress involves a combination of 
measures designed to push both 
whites and blades to negotiate a 
peaceful transition to “a nonradal 
representative government in 
Srath Africa." 

The^ measures indude increased 
financ i al aid to South African 
blacks to upgrade their economic 
and political infrastructure and en- 
able than to negotiate more effec- 
tively with the whites, a much more 
aggressive administration effort to 
promote such a dialogue, greater 
coordination with Western allies in 


encouraging the parties to negoti- 
ate, and adoption of much stronger 
la n gu ag e in denouncing aparthod. 

finally, the Bush administration 
intends to work more openly, in a 
way the Reagan administration re- 
fused to do, with the full spectrum 
of South African black leaders, 
ranging from conservatives to mili- 
tant members of the African Na- 
tional Congress, to get negotiations 
started. 

President Bush will underscore 
this last point when he meets later 
this week in the White House with 
Albertina S&sulu, co-president of 
South Africa’s leading anti-apart- 
heid organization, the United 
Democratic Front, and, after the 
imprisoned Nelson Mandela, prob- 
ably the most prominent black 
South African activist. 

Officials say they are not looking 
for a formal written agreement 
with the Congress, as was the case 
with the bipartisan approach to 


Central America, but rather a ver- 
bal unders tanding that Congress 
wfll “give the a dminis tration run- 
ning room" to test its approach. 

That means an understanding 
that tiie United States would — for 
the time bring — neither expand 
nor repeal the economic sanctions 
Congress imposed on South Africa 
over the opposition of the Reagan 
administration in 1986. 

“We are telling Congress that 
this is not the Reagan administra- 
tion, which defined 'constructive 
engagement’ as not saying anything 
the South African Government 
didn’t hke,” said an official. “We 
are not just going through the mo- 
tions. But what Baker is telling the 
Hill is don't tie my hands now with 
more sanctions. We see signs of 
change among both whites and 
blacks. Give me some time and' ! 
will prove to you that we have an 
approach that can produce re- 
sults." 

Some officials are hoping that 
their South Africa policy will also 
pay domestic political dividends in 
improving the standing of Mr. 
Bush with UJ5. blacks, after a cam- 
paign in which Mr. Bush antago- 
nized many black voters. 

Thus far, members of Congress 
appear cautiously encouraged by 
what they have heard. But they are 
reserving final judgment until they 
are assured that the administration 
is not just selling the Reagan ap- 
proacb in a prettier pack age. 

Fireworks Hit East Germans 

Reuters 

. BERLIN — Forty persons were 
injured when a fireworks display in 
the northern East German town erf 
Stavenhagen went awry and rock- 
ets landed in the crowd. 


Mr. fyztikOT speaking in parfiamoit Tnest^^^UuTp^ 
dent Gorbachev, right, and Vice President Anatoli Lukyanov. 


also to Baku, the Azerbaijani capi- 
tal after killings in the two repub- 
lics. More than 90 persons have 
died in the dispute since February 
1988. 

Troops were sent to pul down a 
gathering in Tbilisi capital of 
Geoigia, on April 9. Twenty per- 
sons woe killed when troops' used 
shovds and crowd -control gas. 

A spokesman of- the the Internal 
Affairs Ministry, Boris Mikhailov, 
said that the situation in Fergana 
Valley in Uzbekistan was under 
controL Ninety-nine perso n s were 


been evacuated from the Fergana 
"F* #W the violence started. 
Mr. Mikhailov said thousands 
more were bring removed from 
other regions of Uzbekistan. 

_ The spokesman said tension was 
{tigb m Kazakhstan, which has 
been hit by ethnic violence this 
month. 
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Relations With China 


The dock Is Ticking 

The handful of men in their eighties who 
currently rule China have changed the 
guard, installing loyalists to replace leaders 
who were adjudged too ready to conciliate 
rather than crush the democracy move- 
ment. Even as the student leaders of the 
demonstrations are being hunted down, 
given kangaroo trials as “counter-revolu- 
tionaries" and executed, the ranks of the 
Communist Party are being purged of offi- 
cials who showed sympathy to them. It is a 
savage exercise and almost certainly a los- 
ing one. The clock is ticking on the octoge- 
narians, whose anointed heirs have yet to 
build a power base of their own. Their 
intent to keep the economy open and politi- 
cal life closed is a contradiction that invites 
continuing deterioration and unrest. Senior 
leader Deng Xiaoping and his comrades 
have already cost China years of the pro- 
gress. and countless quantities or the es- 
teem. that their counuy had achieved. 

Americans are having their own difficul- 
ty coming to terms with the new C hina. In 
Congress and elsewhere, the revulsion the 
regime has richly earned is producing esca- 
lating appeals for retaliation by severing the 
ties Washington has laboriously construct- 
ed since President Richard Nixon’s break- 
through trip to Bering nearly 20 years ago. 

Words Without Music 

The news from C hina demonstrates 
a g ai n the soundness of President George 
Bush's firm policy. But unless the presi- 
dent stops speaking so softly, he risks 
undermining his big stick. 

Americans are angry, and rightly so, 
about the massacres, manhun ts, executions 
and perversions of truth inflicted on a bil- 
lion Chinese by a narrow hard-line clique 
The anger manifests itself in impatient con- 
gressional demands for rash action. 

Mr. Bush has in fact responded with 
muscular steps like suspending military 
contacts and sales, canceling high-level dip- 
lomatic and military visits and delaying 
critical loans from development banks. 

While the Chinese regime knows that that 
is strong stuff, the American public doesn’t 
And vet the president keeps talking calmly 
about balancing human rights concerns 
against calculations of state. In an interview 
with The New York Times, be ruminates 
about how far China has come, when Ameri- 
cans are waiting to hear him denounce hard- 
liners for how far they have gone. 

China's new alignment ofleaders confirms 
the underlying logic of the administration's 
approach. Jiang Ttmrin, the hard-line Shang- 
hai party boss now elevated to general secre- 
tary, seems, like many of his new colleagues, 
undistinguished and unlikdy to reassure di- 


Mr. Nixon, tending to a strategic tie whose 
construction was one of his administra- 
tion’s principal achievements, has come for- 
ward to warn of “pious pronouncements in 
public about what the Chinese leaders 
should or should not do.” Revulsion but 
not reprisal is his formula. 

On his part. President George Bush has 
come to the place where politics and policy 
intersect, and it is the right place. At first, 
what feeling he had for the protesters and 
their cause was being all too evidently subor- 
dinated to an estimate of China's consider- 
able value to the United Stales in providing a 
strategic counterweight to Soviet power and 
in treating regional conflicts in Cambodia, 
Afghanistan and elsewhere. There seemed 
insufficient awareness of America's consid- 
erable value to China's own security and 
modernization. Under public pressure, how- 
ever, Mr. Bush found a dear voice. Using 
presidential statements, stepped up radio 
broadcasts, sanctuary to a leading dissident, 
gestures u> the students and the miemiptioo 
of normal military contacts with the regime, 
be has shown respect for the moral as well as 
the strategic requirements of American po- 
licy. The burden is on those who favor extra 
sanctions to show that such steps would 
usefully contribute to democracy in China 
and the American interest in it. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 

ther China's traumatized people or the out- 
side world. Foreign businesses have not wait- 
ed for official sanctions to caned new 
investment projects, and international tour- 
ism. an important source of foreign ex- 
change, has abruptly dried up. 

Chinese society, from generals to village 
entrepreneurs, has a strong stake in expand- 
ing open commerce. The victorious hard-line 
faction, while continuing to consolidate its 
ascendancy brutally, matas dear that it ea- 
gerly seeks an early resumption of foreign 
investment and trade. In China as elsewhere, 
America's most effective long-term instru- 
ment of influence remains economic: high 
technology, exportable capital resources and 
consumer markets. Thus, although Beijing 
appears impervious to constructive foreign 
influence at the moment, the Bush adminis- 
tration policy of graduated, targeted sanc- 
tions makes long-term sense. 

But the adminis tration offers only half- 
hearted dforts to rally public support behind 
this approach- Not since a news conference 
three weeks ago has the president given voice 
to the public mood. As a result, his sensible 
policies are under fire in Congress. 

Washington's ability to implement those 
policies over time will, to a large extent, 
depend on Mr. Bush's capacity to rally the 
country. The words are right; his policy is 
sound. What is missing is the music. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Wrapped Up in the Flag 


In the wake of the Supreme Court's find- 
ing that the Constitution protects flag burn- 
ing, members of Congress are defiling Old 
Glory — by wrapping themselves in it 
Cheap appeals to voters’ emotions insult 
their intelligence. The court ruled that the 
First Amendment guarantee of free speech 
applied to Gregory Johnson's torching of a 
flag on a Dallas street There is a powerful 
difference between recognizing the law and 
approving conduct it might permit. The 
court understood that distinction; respons- 
ble political leaders would help explain it. 

Instead, much of Washington appears de- 
termined to fuzz it up. Representative Ron 
Marlenee of Montana called the derision 
“treasonous," a “shot in the back" of ma- 
rines who hoisted the Stars and Stripes at 
IwoJima. House Speaker Tom Foley and the 
Senate majority leader, George Mitdhdl, a 
former federal judge who should know bet- 
ter, postured with speeches nearly as fatuous. 

President George Bush says he under- 
stands the legal basis for the decision 
without bothering to say what it is — “but 
I have to give you my personal, emotional 
response. Fiag burning is wrong — - dead 
wrong." He thus suggested, wrongly, that 
the Supreme Court said it was right. 

On Monday he told The New York 


Times that he was “very, very troubled" by 
the derision, “and maybe that goes back to 
one’s own personal experience in life, too, 
being in the service and all, in combat." 

However deeply veterans revere the flag, 
not all of them are necessarily outraged by 
the court's ruling. 

Supreme Court justices are appointed for 
life precisely so that they can take the heat 
when the Constitution impels an unpopular 
ruling. That hardly makes heroes of the 
politicians who rail against them. 

Yet not one House member rose to de- 
fend the court Only Senators Howard 
Mctzcnhaiim. Edward Kennedy and Gor- 
don Humphrey voted against a precipitous 
Senate resolution condemning the decision. 
Mr. Humphrey, not up for re-election, had 
the candor to call it demagogic nonsense. 

The spate of flag waving testifies, in an 
unfortunate way, to the symbolic power of 
the flag. Even more unfortunately, it attri- 
butes to Gregory Johnson the power to di- 
minish the flag as a national symbol with his 
pathetic act Of vandalism, the court con- 
ferred no such power. It said the flag endures 
as a cherished national emblem precisely 
because even such vile expressions are pro- 
tected by the republic Tor which it stands. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Other Comment 


How to Help the Kurds 

The Kurds, it seems, are destined to be 
either forgotten or persecuted. Iraq's Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein is their latest tormen- 
tor. He has already exacted grim vengeance 
on Iraq's Kurdish minority for the support 
it gave Iran during the Gulf War. 

The Kurds are not blameless. Since tbe. 
1960s they have been in almost continuous 
insurrection against governments in Bagh- 
dad. The way to stop them threatening 
Iraq's stability is to ureal them humanely 
and cultivate their loyalty. The same lesson 
will have to be learned by the governments 
of Turkey and Iran, whose repression of 
Kurdish minorities is equally misguided. 

The world can do more than merely tut- 
tut about chemical warfare and a policy of 
mass deportations. Because Iraq needs 
Western technical help and credits to re- 
build its postwar economy, Kurdish rights 
can be defended even without a Kurdish 
state. Western governments and companies 
have been falling over each other to offer 


Iraq services and loans. Governments in 
particular should think again. 

Iraq should be told that its continued 
access to Western assistance will be contin- 
gent on a big improvement in the way it 
treats its people, starting with the Kurds. 

— The Economist (London). 

A Patch of Midterm Greenery 

The Green tide requires some explaining. 
Tbe obvious factors include a sharp increase 
in public awareness of environmental issues 
in Europe. But the Green vote is also a 
phantom phenomenon. The British party is 
so out of step with national sentiment — for 
example, it is against job-creating economic 
growth and for unilateral disarmament — 
that it seems implausible that 15 percent of 
the electorate would vote for the environ- 
mental party in a general election. In other 
words, Britain's “Green earthquake" is very 

much a midterm election phenomenon — 

the midterm greens, if you win. 

— 77te Japan Tunes (Tokyo). 
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r Virtue is not left to stand alone . Be who practices it will have neighbors. ’ — Confucius 



Bush and China: When Friendship Isn’t Enough 


L ONDON — A few nights before Christmas. 

/ the lights blazed bright at the Washington 
residence of the Chinese ambassador. Han Xu. 
After dinn er, the guests went into the drawing 
room for an unexpected treat. Two members of 
the embassy staff led the company in singing 
Christmas carols. Tbe singing was in both lan- 
guages, and there was much laughter and joshing 
as the Americans stumbled over the phonetic 
Chinese in their song sheets and the Chinese tried, 
to get their longues around the accelerating Eng- 
lish lyrics of “The 12 Days of Christmas. 

It was a memorable scene, made more so by tbe 
fact that at the center of die aide, clearly enjoying 
the fun and fellowship, were Barbara Bush ana her 
husband, the president-elect of the United States. 

This was a private occasion, not a state funo 
tion. It was an invitation the Bushes chose to 
accept, from the hundreds available to them, be- 
cause of their feeling for tbe ambassador and his 
wife and for China. It was, unmistakably, an 
evening of friendship, almost a family gathering, 
which ended with warm affirmations, on both 
rides, of a desire to share more such protocol-free 
gatherings during tbe Bushes' White House years. 

That scene has returned often to mind as the 
president wrestled with his response to the sick- 
ening slide of events in Beijing. This is not just a 
foreign policy problem for Mr. Bush. It is not just 
a calculus of how to maintain opportunities for 
trade or a balance of power in Asia. 

It does more than test his commitment to 
human rights against his recognition of the value 
of the Chinese sites from which America moni- 
tors Soviet space and missile launches. It chal- 
. him in a personal way. 
i is the nation in the world, aside from tbe 


By David S. Broder 

United States, which has a strong hold on tbe 
affection of the Bushes. It was the one experience 
they found unreservedly enjoyable and uplifting 
in tbe decade of the 1970s. which began with his 
loss of a Senate race and ended with his defeat 
for the presidential nomination. 

The interlude in Beijing was a delightful re- 
spite when compared to the experience as chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee dur- 
ing Watergate. That came before the sojourn in 
Beijing as head of the U.S. liaison office. The 
rebuilding of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
after the Nixon-era scandals, came later. 

Barbara Bush went cycling through the city and 
the countryside, malting friends as she went 
George Bush used the tennis court to meet people 
who would otherwise have been out of reach for an 
envoy to a government with which the United 
Stales fid not have formal diplomatic relations. 

Although they were called home early when 
President Gerald Ford needed help at the CIA, 
the Bushes were fondly remembered in Beijing. 
In the first year of the Carter adnrinistratioii, 
when few Americans imagined that Mr. Bush 
might have an important role in the nation’s 
future, the Chinese extended hospitality. The 
Bushes were invited back, as private citizens, 
received by Deng Xiaoping and allowed to visit 
aB tbe sites in the country they had requested to 
see — including Tibet The traveling party in- 
cluded James Baker, now secretary of state, and 
James Lilley. now ambassador to China, so the 
Chinese knew what they were doing. 

The Bushes went back to China several times 


during his vice presidential years. Over the objec- 
tions of some State Department bureaucrats, 
they dropped in on Beijing in the first month of 
Mr. Bush's presidency after attending Emperor 
Hirohito's funeraL To those officials who insist- 
ed that there should be a reason for visiting a 
Communist capital and careful preparation for 
the talks Mr. Bush replied, in effect, that he felt 
it would be rude to be in the neighborhood and 
not pay a cal! on old friends. 

Friends have they plenty in Beijing, not only 
among the top officials but among the younger 
generation of Foreign Office and central govern- 
ment bureaucrats who have served as escorts and 
translators for the Bushes and the many relatives 
and friends they have urged to visit C h i n a. 

As some of those aging top officials order 
purges and public executions in an effort to stifle 
dissent the Bushes' thoughts must turn to those 
younger Chinese friends, men and women the 
ages of their own children, people who must be 
cruelly trapped between their duties and careers 
on one side and their sympathies on the other. 

The Bushes were aever blind to the philosophi- 
cal gulf between Communist ideology and the 
value system that underlies Americans* concept 
of democracy. They knew how tough a nut Deng 
Xiaoping had to be to survive. They also knew 
that there was a long Chinese tradition, which the 
Communists continued, of indifference to hu- 
man life. But until now all their personal experi- 
ences with the Chinese had made them believe 
that friendship, freely given and eagerly recipro- 
cated, could bridge those differences. 

It must be hard — agonizingly hard — to 
recognize that it may not be tbe case. 

The Washington Post. 


Two World Wars and Still the Unfree Are Legion 


H OUSTON — On Monday, June 
29, 1914, the world awoke to 
shocking news: The previous day in 
Sarajevo — capital of Bosnia, which 
Vienna bad occupied since 1878 and 
annexed in 1908 — Archduke Frau- 
ds Ferdinand, heir to the Habsbuig 
throne, and his wife Sophie had been 
assassinated by a Bosnian student 
named Gavrilo Prindp. 

Thus began a chain of events that 
led in five weeks to Germany's Aug. 
3 declaration of war on France, 
launching World War L 
To many contemporaries and not 
a few people today, the convulsion 
was senseless. The pre-1914 world 
represented peace and tranquillity. 
That world, once shattered, was fol- 
lowed by the revolution in Russia, 
fascism in Italy and elsewhere, Hit- 
ler and World War H 
The debate about the assassina- 
tion, its causes and consequences, 
has never ceased. Was Sarajevo the 
result of a Serbian- or perhaps even 
Russian-sponsored conspiracy? Did 
imperial Germany, as some histori- 


Bv Francis Loewenheim 


ans argue, take advantage of the op- 
portunity to launch a long-desired 
war of continental expansion? 

The available evidence about the 
Sarajevo era is probably inconclu- 
sive. Important pertinent documen- 
i remains dosed, i 


ration 


, and continues 


only slowly to be made public. 

In many respects, Europe in 1914 
was more liberal and enlightened 
than it had ever been. Yet from Eng- 
land to Russia, no country — save 
perhaps Switzerland — was free of 
deep and dangerous dass and nation- 
ality antagonisms. 

In particular, the smaller Slavic 


remained divided and occupied by 
foreign powers. 

They desired what Italy and Ger- 
many haH achieved earlier 

under Cavour and Bismarck — coun- 
tries they could call their own. Tbe 
southern Slavs especially were disin- 
clined to wait much longer. The arch- 
duke's assassination was an expres- 


sion of their pent-up anger and 
frustration. 

The tears shed for Francis Ferdi- 
nand had little foundation in political 
reality. As the painstaking researches 
of the laic Professor Robert A. Kann 
of Rutgers University have con- 
finned, the archduke’s irascible and 
bellicose temper, as well as his rigidly 
conservative outlook, augured ifi for 
the future of the troubled Habsburg 
Empire and most nan-Getxnans liv- 
ing under its authoritarian rule. 

The assassination should not have 
been entirely surprising. As the Vien- 
na authorities were doubtless aware, 
June 28 was Serbia’s national day. 
Many Serbs were understandably af- 
fronted by the archduke’s long- 


planned visit. He was in Sarajevo m 
his capacity as ins 
the Austrian army. 


inspector-general of 
my. The Vienna gov- 


ernment had reportedly 

bnt evidently chose to ignore — word 
of a possible plot against his life. 
With the exception of the United 


A Harsh Reading ofth 

By Tom Wicker 


N EW YORK — What a mock- 
ery these latest Supreme- 
Court decisions make of America’s 
pretensions to be the leading pro- 
ponent of human rights! 

Executing teen-agers and indi- 
viduals with the mental capacity of 
children, putting the indigent to 
death without exhaustive attention 
to their appeals, speeding state kill- 
ings by shortcutting long-estab- 
lished rules — these are procedures 
rightly to be condemns when they 
occur in (he Soviet Union, China, 
South Africa or anywhere. Yet the 
Supreme Court tells us that they are 
sanctioned by the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Almost lost in the sound and fury 
resulting from the Supreme Court’s 
flag-burning decision, for example, 
was another 5-to-4 holding of great- 
er practical impact States are not 
constitutionally required, the court 
said, to provide counsel for penni- 
less inmates of death row who con- 
tinue their appeals in state courts. 

Now the justices follow fiat rid- 
ing with further 5-to-4 derisions 
that youths who were only 16 or 17 
years old when they committed 
crimes, as well as the mentally re- 
tarded, may be executed. 

In their reach and effect, all these 
decisions dwarf the flag case, the 
primary impact of which is only on 
people's emotions and which will 
have little effect on the course of 
actual events. 

The flag, after all, is oaly a symbol 
— cherisbaL of course, but a symbol 
nevertheless and one desecrated and 
dbeapened far more often by sleazy 
commercial and political exploita- 
tion than by some impassioned per- 
son burning it in protest. 


A majority, unfortunately, does 
not exist among this court's nine 
members that is equally farsighted 
and courageous on the very real 
question of the state’s power to take 
the lives of hs own damns. Instead, 
in several decisions, the court has 
narrowed tbe grounds on which de- 
fendants condemned to death can 
appeal and limited the means by 
which such appeals may be pursued. 

A wiser court found in 1972 that 
the death penalty was unconstitu- 
tional because of the arbitrary and 
capricious manner in which i t was 
then administered. There is no evi- 
dence whatever that tbe new state 
laws that led the court to reinstate 
capital punishment in 1976 have 
removed or even limited the caprice 
and arbitrariness; indeed, last 
week’s ruling on appeals upheld 
(me of these random inequities. 

Yet the court goes on devising or 
approving new procedures by which 
more people may be executed. 

Even those who were legally chil- 
dren when the crimes for which they 
were convicted were committed may 
now be put to death constitutionally, 
along with the most hardened and 
irredeemable criminals. 

In the court’s view, a sufficient 
“national consensus’’ that such 
young people should be roared does 
not exist because only 12 of tbe 37 
states which sanction tbe death pen- 
alty bar it for those who were under 
18 when they committed a capital 
crime, and three bar it fra- those 
under 17. Nor is there “yet" such a 
consensus, in the court's opinion, for 
sparing the mentally retarded. If 19 


states, just over half of (he 37, 
banned the execution of under-age 
c rimin als, would that constitute a 
consensus? Would what is constitu- 
tional today become unconstitution- 
al t omorr o w, in that case? 

Is the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed Stales a poll- taker or a bead- 
counter rathe: than a judicial body 
solemnly charged with the power to 
interpret tbe Constitution? 

What a cruel document that Con- 
stitution must be, in the stony eyes 
of the court’s majority — the same 

five justices in all these cases. 

list week they said that nothing 
in it required any state to provide 
counsel for indigent inmate of 
death row appealing beyond a first 
direct appeal in state court. Yet 
more than 60 percent of later ap- 
peals from capital sentences in fed- 
eral courts have been successful 
Last year the Supreme Court itself 
heard 10 such cases and ruled seven 
times in favor of the app ellan t 

From so many successful app eals 
the court might logically have drawn 
the inference that death sentences in 
trial court are often improper. In- 
stead it chose to make it harder for 
the courts to hear, and in many cases 
to accept, the last desperate appeals 
of condemned persons — at least 
some of whom will have been wrong- 
ly convicted or sentenced. 

Now the court finds nothing in 
the Constitution, not even its prohi- 
bition of cruel and unusual punish- 
ment, to prevent the execution of 
teen-agers, or of adults with the 
mentality of children. What a harsh 
and merciless reading of a document 
written primarily to protea dtizms 
against the powers of the staid 
The New York Times. 


States and Britain, all the great pow- 
ers wanted major frontier rectifica- 
tions in 1914. 

There had been no major conti- 
nental war since 1871. Now from 
Paris to Sl Petersburg, thepowers 
felt ready — or perhaps sufficiently 
desperate — to strike out in pursuit 
of ill-defined or quixotic war aims. 

Field Marshal Franz Conrad von 
Hdtzendorf, the powerful Austrian 
chief of staff, wrote later in his mem- 
oirs that the Sarajevo assassination 
was “a godsend, or rather a gift from 
Mars." 

Fearing for their future existence, 
the Habsborgs, Hohenzollems and 
Romanovs became entangled in an 
unprecedented conflict tint ulti- 
mately destroyed them and their em- 
pires. 

Before the war ended in Novem- 
ber 1918, it killed and wounded tens 
of millions, and cost hundreds of 
billions of dollars. 

In a very real sense, Europe never 
recovered. 

In 1917 and 1918, President 
Woodrow Wilson, whose last-rmn- 
ute peace efforts the European pow- 
ers had foolishly spumed in 1914, 
tried to lead a liberal reconstruction 
of the Old World designed to correct 
or at least improve the conditions 
that had produced the war. 

His effort failed, and an isolation- 
ist America withdrew from the Eu- 
ropean scene for two decades — un- 
til forced back by the next war. It, 
too, had begun at Sarajevo. 

Today, 75 years after Sarajevo, 
Poles and Serbs still lack freedom. 
So do many others around the world 
— but the idea of human freedom is 
far from dead. 


The writer, a professor of history at 
Rice University, contributed this to the 
International Herald Tribune, 


Disarming: 
Verify First, , 
Then Trust 


By Richard G. Lugar. 

The wnter. a Repubfcan senator from 
Indiana, is co-chedrrrum of the Senate} 
Arms Control Observer Group. 

W ashington — as negotia- 
tors resume the. strategic sms 
reduction talks in Geneva, the issue of 
verification assumes enomras impor-”) 
ranee. Nowhere is this truer than in fie 
Senate, which must approve a START 
treaty. That treaty will be more com- 
plicated than the treaty on intentwfi- 
ate- range nuclear forces, ratified in 
1988. and will demand more stringent 
guarantees against violations. 

Bush has proposed a new 
i in the chaDmgc of ensuring 
Tcctive verification, ami, just as im- 
portant, to braiding confidence in fie 
Senate that any potential Soviet strate- 
gic violations will be c aught . 

Adopting Ronald Reagan’s arms 
control maxim “Trust but verify," he 
has put forward a “Tty bdore you 
buy" concept. It asks both sides to 
begin implementing some verification 
measures before a strategic arms trea- 
ty is fully completed. .. g 

Critics charge that the proposal is ' 
just a smoke screen, a new dement 
injected into the talks to delay agree- 
ment on a treaty. But in an era when 
arms reductions magnify tbe danger 
of undetected violations, and when 
the deployment of smaller and mote 
mobile missiles makes it harder to 
detect c heating , the president's 
reflects political realities in the 
ate in me post-INF period. 

live strength of the 92-5 vote ap- 
proving the treaty on intermediate- 
range nuclear forces was deceptive. 
Behind that rote lay serious concerns 
about the verifiability of various treaty 
provisions. Many senators used fie 
debate ou the INF treaty to lay down 
verification markers with respect to 
any future START treaty. 

Overlooked in the euphoria of the 
INF treaty’s ratification was the sqy 
ber letter from the chairman and vice 
chairman of the Senate intelligence 
committee outlining the need fpr 
stringent verification measures for 
any future agreements. 

The six verification measures pro- 
posed by fie Bush administration 
seem intrusive — and they are. 

An exchange of nuclear weapons 
data, trial monitoring of mobUe-nas- 
sOe factories, direct inspection of mis- 
sile warheads, a ban on encoding data 
from missil e flight tests and a demon- 
stration of weapon tags to ease verifi- 
cation may be tough for the Soviets 
and for the United States to work oul 
Soviet proposals involving weapons 
systems that we do not want covered 
by a START treaty, such as sea- 
launched cruise missies, or verifica- 
tion measures th& we might consider 
too intrusive will meet resistance here. 

Both sides reserve the right to say no 
ro any verification proposals. An arms 
control agree m ent, and eventual Sen- 
ate ratification, win be eased by a 
thorough discussion and advance test- 
ing^ potential verification measures. 

The temptation has always been 
present to complete negotiation erf 
substantive arms control issues and 
numbers and then, under pressure of 
wrapping up the talks, to cut comers 1 ? 
on verification procedures. SALT-2 
was discredited by verification prob- 
lems. The Smaie refusal to ratify two 
nudear testing treaties signed in the 
1970s sou U.S. and Soviet officials 
back to the negotiating table, where 
they are still hying to work out an 
acceptable verification regime. 

Both the Soviets and the United 
Stales have good reason to tackle veri- 
fication promptly — long before (be 
pud toward endgame decisions. 

The Soviets should welcome the in- 
terim testing of verification measures 
designed to foster confidence in the 
ultimate treaty provisions. 

During the INF ratification debate, 
the Senate sent the administration 
back to the Soviets several times for 
clarifications, often in the form of 
notes, which were subsequently made 
a formal part of the INF treaty. 

• In talks with Soviet leaders as well 
as negotiators, it will be tbe task of 
the Senate Arms Control Observer 
Group, of which I am co-chairman, 
to remind Soviet negotiators about 
American constitutional procedures^ * 
It lakes only 34 senators to scuttle tf 
treaty. For a complicated but poten- 
tially historic START treaty, sufficient 
confidence in effective verification 
measures may be necessary before the 
Senate agrees even to start debate. 

‘Trust but verify" may have origi- 
nally been a concept directed toward 
Moscow. But if President Bush’s veri- 
fication initiative is designed as a 
confidence building measure directed 
toward the Soviets, it is also an im- 
portant confidence building measure 
directed toward tbe Senate. 

The New York Times. 


100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1889: Salvation's Martyr 

LONDON — The Salvation Army is 
in its glory. General Booth, with the 
flower ana chivalry of his organiza- 
tion, welcomed the return of a mar- 
tyr, Miss Sterling, from prison. She 

has been entombed in one erf the most 

celebrated dungeons in Europe — 
Chilton. Byron sang of the terrors of 
its corroding prison cells, deep under 
the waters of a lake. The Swiss Gov- 
ernment found her holding Salvation 

Army meetings in the streets of Gate- 

va, and, fearing she might convert the 
police, she was flung into Chillon Cas- 
tle. Miss Sterling was released, howev- 
er, as her appetite was good, and tbe 
Swiss are not losing money on prison- 
ers if they can help it (strangling and 
beheading having gone out of fash- 
ion). The brave girl was given a wild 
ovation as she arrived in London. 

1914; Greeks tor Peace 

CONSTANTINOPLE —The Greek 
reply to the Turkish Note was hand- 


ed to the Grand Vizier to-day (June 
27], H is entirely Favorable to thr 
maintenance of peace. The emigre 
non question will be settled by (he 
two countries through their diplo- 
matic representatives. 

^ 1939: Paris Press Vexed 

PARIS — The Syndicat de la Presse 
Pansienne announced yesterday 
[June 27] that it is bringing an action 
for 5,000.000 franc riaraagre against 
™mry R. Luce, editor of Tune," 
u Life’ and “Fortune,” because of 
an attack on the French cress collec- 
Qv dy published in ‘Tune." Pas- 
sag** of the article quotesd. in the 
complaint include; "The Paris press 
has long been the sewer of .world 
journalism. Few are the Parisian 
newsmen who cannot be bought, rare 
is the newspaper unwilling tohe *sub- 
adizcd. and The way some prero- 
npat P ans n ewspapers have handled 
(heir German 'news’ recently sug- 
gests that slush funds from the Third 
Reich are gin being pasfffd around.” 
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Britain: Bight on 

But What About! 

- ntjnrvv A- M- Rosenthal 

.PtaSP ~~ For Americans who like 

tab ^■fL ar ? U !?.“ f0r T5 n P°%. 
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shape up and do right, by yourdefini- 
. lion of ngfrt So. naturally , you are 

' ON MY MIND 

obliged to give it the advantage of your 
advice instruction and emotion, u£ai- 

Jud1Sd“ e,eryt0pitEVOydi ^ 

rJ^w 0D ^u AmericaD5 w 50 com- 
fortable with the sense of shared culture 

and interests that they fed right at 
home. But if they have any brains at all 
they realize pretty soon that they are 

noL Somebody else bnflt it, lives in it 
and pays all the taxes. 

So to? involvement is ai a comfortable 
distance from the costs and the responsi- 
bilities. This realization creates a distinct 
sense erf relaxation in the visitor. 

Therefore, it is with a raim bemused 
wonderment that a visitor discovers that 
these days British foreign policy is a 
.-strange mixture of political sophistica- 
tion and political delusion. 

. Sophistication first: 

■ Despite Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher's admiration for President 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s vigor. British for- 
eign policy makers are not at all 
charmed about the passion, with which 
■the West Germans have jumped into 
their "Gorbv, Gorby” mood. 

The British do not care for passion in 
foreign policy. They care least of all for 
German passion, history and memories 
-being what they are. 

Mr. Gorbachev’s talk about one Euro- 
pean house does not fill them with de- 
light. either, as potential residents. The 
reason is that Britons influential in the 
Conservative government have a hunch 
that Mr. Gorbachev sees himself firmly 
andpermaneotfy at the head of the table. 

They are also becoming more and 
«nore convinced that Mr. Gorbachev 

The Repression Will Fad 

I F THE nonviolent Chinese protest 
failed for now, it is a tiny faflure 
compared with the massive one of the 
dictators — their inability to reason, com- 
promise, negotiate. A reliance cm violent, 
subhuman methods of resolving conflicts 
is always — without exception — a fail- 
ure, because the causes of the conflict are 
momentarily repressed, not premanentiy 
resolved. In “Nonviolent Resistance,* 
Gandhi said that governments winch use 
violence to subdue citizens are akin to a 
sword-yielding man attacking water. The 
aims eventaally give ont 

— Cobnan McCarthy. 


thinks he can accomplish what none of 
his Soviet or czarist predecessors could. 
That is to make Russian political influ- 
ence important from one end of the 
continent to another, and to do it while 
the world cheers. 

They think that both West Germany 
and the Soviet Union see themselves as 
the eventual teal leader of a powerful 
new European coalition. Whichever turns 
oirt to be right, the British say. ii b a tittle 
difficult to see bow Britain will benefit. 

This is British realism as plain and 
healthy as the boiled new potatoes they 
like to put on the table. But realism 
seems to disappear when it comes to 
what is happening in Hong Kong, the 
one pari of Asia for which Britain still 
has responsibility. 

British policy is based on two assump- 
tions that will probably be impossible to 
cany out and would destroy Britain’s 
moral and political position throughout 
the world if they ever were. 

One is the belief that somehow Britain 
wii be able to push from Hong Kong the 
Vietnamese boat people trim nave found 
miserable, hostile rtfnge there — and get 
international approval for it. The fact 
that the British Foreign Office is seriously 
proposing h seems a piece of daik fanta- 
sy. like watching Jekyfl turn into Hyde. 

The other delusion is that Britain wfll 
be able to turn over Hong Kong on 
sc h ed u l e in 1997 to a OimwernmiTmni^ 
government, quite as if the Tiananmen 
Square m a ssac res bad never iaVm place. 

The British have never been romantic 
about Deng Xiaoping and his 
certainly not as romantic as Americans. 
The British never had any confidence at 
an that Mr. Deng was p lanning real 
political reforms. But the Foreign Office 
says that if the British do not get out as 
they agreed, the Chinese Communists 
could order water and food cut off to the 
island — conquest by a telephone call. 

But that has always beat possible, 
agreement or no agreement. 

And the possibility does not 
nearly as frightening to Hong Kong's 
residents as bong left to the mercy of the 
men who ordered the massacres. 

The Thatcher government has let it be 
known that it wfll try to keep ont of 
Britain most of its former loyal colonials 
in Hong Kong. This, of course, has in- 
tensificQ the terror in Hoag Kong. And 
here in England it infuriated those Brit- 
ons who bad assumed that loyalty 
worked both ways. The fear of Commu- 
nist rule is the new overriding reality 
confronting Britain as she tries to slide 
out of Hong Kong, hi London many of 
Mrs. Thatcher’s admirers hope she wQl 
harry up and recognize it. 

The British are really much better at 
facing realities than at trying to run away 
from them. That is not a matter of senti- 
mentality. It is jnst a matter of histmy. 

The New York Times. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Prescription lor the Cure 

Regarding “ Middle East Talks: Show- 
down and Slowdown Strategies Fail ” 
/Opinion. June 15) by Gideon Rafael : 

Gideon Rafael is correct in stating 
that the Arab-lsraeB affliction “needs 
intensive care.’* He fails, however, to 
say what this care should consist of and 
who should apply it 

The Palestine National Covenant of 
1964 calls for the destruction of Israel 
and the setting up of an Arab Palestin- 
ian state in its stead, and on the entire 
territory of mandated Palestine. Only if 
the charter is abrogated or amended to 
recognize Israel’s right to exist in secure 
borders will the Palestine charter truly 
be “caduc." as Yasser Arafat pot it in 
Paris. And then every option is open, 
every hope justified. 

BERTHOLD WYLER, 
Jerusalem. 

Arms: The U.S. Position 

Regarding the report "Arms Aides Say 
Bush Change on Planes Complicates 
Talks" (June 1): 

The article reports that “the West 
objects strenuously to the Soviet plans 
to count stored equipment ... and 
wants it excluded from the force bal- 
ance.'’ The West does not exdude stored 
armaments and equipment from the 
force balance. To the contrary, our pro- 
posals require that stored armaments 
would count under the equal aTtianry 


ceilings to apply throughout the 

area of application — i.e^ Europe 

the Atlantic to the Urals. Moreover, the 
West envisages reporting and monitor- 
ing requirements for treaty-limited 
items in storage which would have a 
further stabilizing effect in the area. 

The article contrasted the ©tilings that 
ibe East and the West have respectively 
proposed on force concentrations in a 
“central zone.” While the figures cited 
are correct, they were described as total 
limits for both sides’ combined forces. 
In fact, both sets of numbers referred to 
the limits that either side could main tain 
in the given region. 

STEPHEN J. LEDOGAR, 
U5. Representative, Negotiation on 
Conventional Armed Forces in Europe. 

Vienna. 

Begging to Differ 

Regarding letters in response to " Home 
to a Smug, Scared America" (Meanwhile. 
June 6) by Stanley Messier: 

Some people feel that France is better, 
or California is better, or whatever. 
These are stupid arguments. Farf i per- 
son has the right to his or her opinion, 
but why not just respect each other and 
enjoy the fact that we are all different? 

EM.EVLETH. 

Paris. 

Richard P. Sybcrt's letter (June 9) 
illustrates the attitude that Mr. Meisler 
was writing abouL Mr. Sybert was too 


bored to read, to take the time to reflect 
upon and to comprehend a very fair 
critique and the real anguish that Mr. 
MeisJer feds for his country. Instead, 
because of his impatience, intolerance 
and lack of worldly wisdom (of which he 
seems so proud), be attacks an individ- 
ual who has the courage to face the 
sources of America's grave problems. 

MENISH BOOTH. 

Paris. 

No to Hag Burning 

In response to the report “ Flag Burning 
Gets Court's Protection" (June 22): 

Shame on this decision, an insult and 
scandal to those who died protecting the 
flag. The Supreme Court has unleashed 
a beast that will endanger the underpin- 
nings of our society. 

V. W. a GREENWAY. 

Rome. 

A Different Gass of Ac! 

Regarding "Why Rock Is No Panacea 
for Broadway " (Weekend, June 9): 

In listing reasons why rock musician* 
have made so little impact in the theater, 
the writer considerately omits the main 
one: the talent gap. His dilemma is un- 
derstandable. Try thinking of a rocker 
who could walk in the footsteps of a 
George Gershwin, a Cole Porter, a Rich- 
ard Rogers, a Stephen Sondheim. 

THOMAS V. MILLER. 

Abidjan. Ivory Coast. 


Hit Movies, Boring Banks: 
All Lined Up in New York 


N EW YORK — Everyone hates 
lines, but people generally follow 
the unwritten roles that govern stand- 
ing in them. 

The British “queue up” and the Amer- 
icans “wait in line," except for New 
Yorkers, who idiomatically “wait on 
line." New Yorkers wait in/on so many 
lines that some have taken to hiring 
other New Yorkers to wait for them. 

“Opera tickets, theater tickets, pass- 
port applications — we supply stand-ins 
for all kinds of lines," said Marty Ja- 

MEANWHELE 

cobs, who runs a service called Lend-a- 
Hand. (Lend -a- Leg might be better.) 

Lines are the curse of the city. No one 
denies iL As for the worst tines, opinions 
vary. Bank lines at lunchtime, some say. 
and cash-machine lines on weekends. 
Lines for hit movies, say others, or Post- 
al Service lines, supermarket lines after 
work, subway token lines when it rains 
and lines for discount theater tickets. 

Women complain about the lines for 
ladies* rooms in theaters, but with the 
passage of the so-called potty parity act 
on the subject in Albany last week, this 
could change. “A group or us once took 
over the men’s room because the line 
was so long." said Gloria Minor, a 
telephone operator. 

But there is no way around the lines at 
the Department of ‘Motor Vehicles. At 
the Brooklyn office two weeks ago, a 
man in the middle of a line ht» [d out a 
digital watch and boomed. “It’s been 45 
minutes!*’ No response from the others. 

The man said he had taken the day off 
from his job as an elevator inspector to 
wait in line for a new driver's license and 
that after that be was going upstairs to 
wait in line for a new car registration. 

“Lines!" said the man. “Thai’s how I 
lost my license, my registration. I was 
mugged on a line for Lotto tickets." 

Rational people may become irratio- 
nal and even violent when forced by 
faceless institutions to wait in long lines. 

Intrigued by the scenes at gasoline 
pumps during the shortages in the *70$, 
social scientists began studying the line, 
or queue, as they call iL They round that 
lines are governed by certain rules and 
assumptions about what is good and bad 
form, and that mostly the rales work. 

The fundamental rale — first come, 
first served — generally prevails, the 
scientists say, except in exclusive restau- 
rants, where head waiters allow big 
names and big tippers to sail through. 

What happens Mien someone withno 
clout jumps a line? Researchers at the 
City University of New York found out 
several years ago when they barged into 
two different lines, one for train tickets ai 
Grand Central Te rminal the other for 
half-price theater tickets at Duffy Square. 


By Georgia Duilea 


In both cases the loudest and angriest 
protests c ante from the immediate vic- 
tims, the people directly behind the line 
jumpers. People farther down ihe line 
complained less or not at all, even 
though they had been equally penalized 
by losing a’ place. 

Other experiments at airports, theaters 
and supermarkets found that people felt 
less angry if the researcher jumping the 
line said. "Excuse me. please," or told a 
hud-luck story, or if an accomplice in 
line agreed to admit the line jumper. 

Then there is the plcase-hoW-my-plaa 
ploy as described by Irving Gera as he 
stood in a supermarket checkout line. 

“Women pull this all the time.” be 
said. “They say: ‘Oh. I forgot aluminum 
foil. Could you please hold my placeT 
Before you can reply, they’ve left a can 
full of groceries in from of you with a 
baby on top." 

Perhaps the most orchestrated line in 
the city is the Saturday morning line for 
standing room tickets' to the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. For many seasons, opera lov- 
ers have been spared standing in line for 
the 175 standing room spots monks to an 
unofficial ticketing system run by one of 
their members. Helen Quinn. 

It works like a busy bakery: Two hours 
before the box office opens,' the standees 
pick up numbers from Miss Quinn. Some 
go back lo bed, others go on to breakfast. 

ll is generally understood that holders of 
the numbers are entitled to places in line 
for the real tickets. 

Once in a while somebody questions 
Miss Quinn’s authority, but the others 
back her up and order is restored. 

The line in Central Park for free 
tickets to Shakepeare performances is 
long but not gnm. It is wonderfully 
leafy, filled with picnickers, card play- 
ers and sunbathers, a line that becomes 
an event in itself. 

The same is true of the line for “The 
Rocky Horror Picture Show." a mid- 
night cult movie with funs who dress up 
as characters on the screen. 

Even on boring bank lines there can 
be bright moments. One occurred at a 
Barclays Bank branch where the eyes of 
a woman, inching her way through the 
maze of red velvet rope, met those of 
the last man in line. 

The last man smiled, leaned over the 
rope and told the woman, "When you 
get to the teller's window, they give you 
a piece of cheese." 

The New York Times. 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed " Letters to the 
Editor * and contain the writer's sig- 
nature, name and full address. Let- 
ters should be brief and me subject to 
editing. We cannot be responsible for 
the return of unsolicited manuscripts. 


GENERAL NEWS 


Malaysia TV Debate: Beyond SkinrDeep 


By Michael Richardson 

international Herald Tribune 

KUALA LUMPUR —When is 
a model on Malaysian television 
not regarded as Malaysian? Ac- 
cording to government regulations 
scheduled to take effect Saturday, 
. when he or she lodes too Ca u c asian 
or too pan-Asian — a Wend of 
Aria's many races. 

, “Our TV advertisements should 
focus on people with chocolate 
skin, yellow skin or dark skin,” 
Information Minister Mohamed 
Rahmat told Parliament recently. 
He was referring to Malays, Chi- 
nese and Indians, the country’s 
three main ethnic groups. 

Pan-Asian and Eurasian models 
are in great demand by TV adver- 
tisers because they are thought to 
cut across racial stereotypes and 
appeal to all ethnic groups. The 
government does not see it that 
way. 

Mr. Mohamed said that models 
with Caucasian or pan-Asian looks 
would be barred from individual 


TV commercials as of July 1 but 
could still appear alongside Ma- 
lays, Chinese or Indians. Advertise- 
ments should depict the country’s 
true character, he said. “We are 
against advertisements that portray 
only those with pan-Asian or Cau- 
casian looks as rich and success- 
ful,” he added, “as this is counter- 
productive to the government’s 
efforts to eradicate poverty." 

The decision to impose restric- 
tions on TV ads has rekindled de- 
bate about national identity, al- 
ways a sensitive subject in 
multiracial Malaysia. 

Malays and other indigenous 
groups — known as bumiputros, a 
Malay word meaning sots erf the 
soil — form 57 percent of a popula- 
tion of 17 million. Most of the 
remainder are Chinese, Indians or 
Eurasians whose forebears came as 
immig rants or as indentured work- 
ers in (he British colonial era. 

Analysts say that the controversy 
over TV models and national iden- 
tity is a public echo of a deeper 


debate lairing place in private 
meetings of a national economic 
consultative council set up by the 
government in January. 

The council is to make recom- 
mendations later this year on a pro- 
gram that, in the last two decades, 
has significantly changed the bal- 
ance between Malaysia's ethnic 
ips and the economic power 
wield. 

town as the new economic po- 
licy, this affirmative action pro- 
gram has opened employment op- 
portunities for Malays in business, 
commerce, industry and the profes- 
sions and enlarged Malay control 
of the country’s corporate assets. 

Started in 1970 and designed 
help Malays compete on an equal 
footing with other ethnic groups in 
the modern-sector economy, the 
program is to expire in 1990. The 
150-member consultative council, 
which is broadly representative of 
national ethnic communities and 
political parties, is to recommend 
whether the Malay-dominated go v- 
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DOWN 

1 Wallop Or larrup 

2 wash 

3 First name of Ihe 
1988 World 
Series star 

4 Irishmen's 
activity on 
March 17 

5 Down with the 
flu 

s Beldam 

7 Likewise 

8 N VC and S.F 

9 One troubled 
with delusions 

10 Idolizes 

11 Sulk 


12 Niche in a 
basilica 

13 British gun 
18 Siupely 

22 Bugs or Gussie 
24 Encumbers 

26 Obsolete 

27 Bitter drug 

28 Jargons 

30 Greek ml. group 
oTW.W II 

31 Made genite 

32 Bell town of 
literature 

33 Looks alter 
35 Muslim call to 

prayer 

38 Funambulists 
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39 Cacophony 

40 Precious jewels 

45 Young cow 

46 Stylish 

47 Go on a verbal 
rampage 

50 Old Hebrew 
measures 

51 Shirley Temple's 
Lollipop 

52 Chaplin prop 

53 Mezzo-soprano 
Stevens 

54 Exchange 

56 Actor Richard 

57 Part ofO.E.D 

58 Giant jets 

61 Place to fly down 
10 


exument should extend or modify it 
instead. 

Many Chinese, who make up 33 
percent of the populace and are a 
strong foretin the economy, resent 
the priority given to bumiputros, 
particularly in tertiary education, 
government employment and ac- 
cess to stale contracts, licenses and 
loans. 

The deputy secretary-general of 
the Malaysian Chinese Associa- 
tion, the main Chinese party in the 
coalition government, said that 
there was no other way to explain 
increasing disparities between bu- 
rmputras and nonindigeuous citi- 
zens in access to scholarships and 
higher education “except to pm 
them down to official policies 
aimed at promoting the well-being 
and domination of one community 
over the others." 

Some critics also contend that 
the program has made Malays ex- 
cessively reliant on government 
aid. 

Kamal Salih, executive director 
of the Malaysian Institute erf Eco- 
nomic Research, said that the high 
degree of dependency created by 
government programs might con- 
tribute “to a dosing of the Malay 
mind and induce a heightened de- 
gree of ethnic polarization that will 
leave the young generation con- 
fused and unprepared for the de- 
mands and competition of the 21st 
century." 

The Malaysian economy has 
staged an impressive economic re- 
covery from a 1985-86 recession. 
Growth, after adjustment for infla- 
tion, was 8.1 percent in 1988 and a 
similar showing is expected in 
1989. 

But some government officials 
believe that such growth rates can 
be sustained only if private invest- 
ment, both local and foreign, is 
encouraged to create a mere effi- 
cient market-oriented economy. 

Fanziah Ismail deputy director- 
general of the prime mimster’s lm- 
lementatioa and Coordination 
nit has warned bumipwa entre- 
preneurs that there might be less 
protection for them after 1990. She 
said that they should gear them- 
selves for open-market competition 
in anticipation of change. 

Another official of the Malay- 
sian Chinese Association said that 
most Chinese wanted a post-1990 
program based on need and merit, 
rather than on a quota system for 
different ethnic groups. 


til 




No solo work: A Malaysian model with an overly pan- Asian look. 


Anton Dermota Dies at 79; 
Was Vienna Opera Tenor 


The Associated Press 

VIENNA — Anton Dermota, 
79, a celebrated tenor who sang the 
operas of Mozart and other com- 
posers on world stages, died TTmis- 

day of heart failure, the Vienna 
Stale Opera reported. 

Mr. Dermota was born in what is 
loday the Yugoslav republic of &o- 
vema and moved to Vi enna as a 
young man. He appeared in some 
of the Vienna State Opera’s most 
noted productions. 

He sang Jacauino in ihe 1945 
production of Beethoven’s “Fide- 
lio at another theater while the 


14 Rebels and 6 Indians Die in Sri Lanka Clash 


ItineJ Presi larenuanmJ 

COLOMBO — Indian troops 
stormed a rebel hideout in northern 
Sn Lanka on Monday night, setting 
on * battle m which 14 TamS 
S!L cr f^ as *n<l. 6 soldiers were 
killed, an Indian High Commission 


spokesman announced Tuesday. 

The deaths brought to 30 the 
mirnbo’ of Tamil militants killed 
by Indian troops in four days in a 
c rackdown on the Liberation Ti- 
gers of Tamil- Edam, the most pow- 
erful Tamil rebel group. 


opera house was still in rains after 
Allied bombing in the last days of 
World War IL 

In the opera’s register of roles 
from 1945-80, he is mentioned as 
having sung SO different pans in 
works by Verdi, Mozart, Wagner. 
Richard Strauss and Gottfried von 

Finem. 

His prominence in Vienna and at 
the S alzb urg Festival mad* h™ a 
much sought-after guest performer 
on operatic stages around the 
world 

■ Other deaths: 

li Myon Sang, 81. a North Kore- 
an composer, died after a long Al- 
ness, the North Korean news agen- 
cy reported Tuesday. He also was a 
member of the Supreme People's 
Assembly, or parliament 

TborkD Kristensen, 89. a noted 
Danish economist and former head 
of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, 
OECD, who served twice as Danish 
finance minister, Monday near Co- 
penhagen. 
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Simple Minds: 

A Band With 
) Social Scruples 


By Mike Zwerin 

International Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — Jim Kerr and Charlie 
BurdriU plodded out from be- 
tween the tower blocks of Glasgow 
and stuck out their thumbs at the 
age of 16. There was no thought of 
community or tradition or respon- 
sibility to the disadvantaged. They 
were young, they warned to escape, 
reject, go for themselves. Looting 
back at it now, Jim Kerr suspects 
that his entire career — leader, 
songwriter and singer of the band 
Simple Minds —has been a battle 
against his own ignorance. 

Often, be still feels “ignorant to 
the core.'' When be sees something 
that offends him, be cries to under- 
stand just what that offense is. He 
happens to be a songwriter, so be 
writes a song. 

But when they were 16, it seemed 
to Jim and Charlie that since they 
bad, speaking frankly, white siring 
and British passports, there were 
no limits to bow far they could go. 
They were thinking no farther than 
geographically of coarse. They 
hitchhiked all over Europe, not 
knowing where they were going to 
sleep or how they would get 
through that day. But it seemed as 
though anything was possible. All 
you needed was the dream, and to 
dare. It was a piece of cake. 

Then they thought, why not ap- 
ply the same thin g to their music. 
They’d had a band together since 
the age of 8; they grew up on the 
same block. Instead of playing oth- 
er peoples's material, they would 
write the songs they really felt and 
put them out into the air. Why be 
afraid of failure? Go for it His best 
friend Charlie had the gun, his gui- 
tar. and Kerr had the ammuni tion, 
words. 

Now, more than a decade later 
Kerr still speaks of that trip as a 
metaphor for Simple Minds, a rock 
band that would probably have to 
be called the band of the year, at 
least the socially conscious band of 


over the place. The album includes 
the song “Belfast Child” (there is 
another named “Biko") which il- 
lustrates the nature of their dare. 

“I was very afraid to write it,” 
Kerr says. “If someone who wasn’t 
from Glasgow were to write a Glas- 
gow child song I’d be suspicious. 
But I wanted to write that song so 
much. Belfast is only a few miles 
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Garcia Marquez Rewrites 
A Legend , Igniting Furor 



across the water from us, and no- 
body writes about Belfast Every- 
one's had it but all that stuff is still 
going oil I was so afraid but I 
thought about the hit chhiking md 
if you do your best what is there to 
be afraid of?” 

“Street Fi ghting Years” is con- 
sidered the climax of the band’s 
apprenticeship. They have “made 
it" Kerr looks at it from another 
perspective: “After 10 years per- 
haps. now we can begin to put to 
use things we’ve learned. Now for 
the first time we’re writing songs 
that reflect how we’ve evolved as 
human beings. The music is also 
evolving. We're manag in g to do 
what we want co-exist with the 
industry and sell millions of re- 
cords. It’s a great feeling.” 

Glasgow might as well be De- 
troit another concrete jungle. The 
countryside seemed so remote, like 
a postcard from a faraway place. It 
was all owned by Englishmen any- 
way. It seemed phony, like some 
Hollywood Scotland, like Lassie or 
something. However, after eight 
years on the road, during which the 
last place they wanted to be was 
Scotland, they returned in the mid- 
’80s for 2V& years before cutting this 
album in a countryside studio up 
there. 

Kerr says he’s “not the son of 
Scott who makes a lag bro uhaha 
about it,” brouhahamg all the while 
about his “pride in being part of 
the Celtic tradition. I belong to that 
weather, the air, the scenery, the 
light — it is in my sense of values 
and my humor. It is what I am. 

“Getting (rider, getting a chance 
to feel it” — he now lives in the 
countryside outside Edinburgh — 
“it’s sudi a powerful piece of land." 
With a tip of his hat to the Celtic 
ghosts and Woody Guthrie at the 
same time, he wrote “This Is Your 
Land.” He had spent some time in 
London and loved it, but he 
couldn’t write a song. 

It’s hard to define, this need to 
return. For many years, his attempt 
to balance an international outlook 
with a concern for the preservation 
of local culture has come out in 
Simple Minds’s use of traditional 
airs and instruments such as vio- 
lins, accordions and bells. The new 
album reflects more sophisticated 
technology; it is criticized as being 
“too slick.” It is not always easy to 
tell if the “traditional” sounds are 
Teal or synthetic. 

Kerr says, “A passage with pipes 





Jim Kern “Music has managed to motivate.’ 


was so meticulously recorded, peo- 
ple think they were programmed on 
a synthesizer. But they’re the real 
thing." 

This is technology around the 
bend. Why bother to work so hard 
to make the real thing sound like a 
perfect imitation of a real thing 
“Because.” Ken says, s milin g, 
“there’s a guy who lives two miles 
away from the studio and he plays 
pipes and we drink with him and 
we have to face him the next day 
and he’ll say, ‘You've got pipes on 
your new record and you didn’t use 
me.’ If we tdl him we did it with 
some Japanese toy — well, there’s 
no idlin’ what vital part of us he’ll 
cutoff.” 

Even the name Simple Minds is 
an ironic comment on upper class 
social attitudes toward people of 
their origins. Kerr’s father just re- 
tired as a construction worker. In 
Glasgow you leam a trade, if you're 
lucky you get a job, and there goes 
your life. Anything artistic comes 
from Paris or Vienna, art seems so 
remote up there. Jim Kerr says he 
was “probably meant to be a ship- 
builder like my uncles.” 

Does he really think rock music 
can actually change something? 

“No, not alone,” he replies. “But I 
think art can help encapsulate the 
feding in the air. And I do believe 
rock is an art form. We take it for 
granted because of its commercial 
possibilities. But muse, since the 
start of tune, has managed to moti- 


vate. It's so emotional, so emotive. 
We all know that the people who 
bold the keys are the politicians and 
the businessmen but the thing that 
they are interested in is the votes of 
the people and people’s money and 
they don't like it when people like ns 
start rocking the boat.* 

As a child be liked to play with 
words, but writing poetry in Glas- 
gow is, he says, “like, ‘Are yon 
queer or something?’” So words 
and music always went together for 
him. He recognizes there's “a de- 
gree of control over the language 1 
don't have. But you put some 
words in the air and you know they 
are there and somebody takes a 
line, they hear a line and say, ‘But 
that’s jusL bow I feel,' and that's 
magic" 

With success. Simple Minds has 
graduated from clubs to imperson- 
al larger venues. Which Kerr ad- 
mits is “a shame.” Then comes a 
piece of rare realism in this busi- 
ness ruled by bigger numbers: “But 
it’s naive to think we’ll always be 
this popular. It’s bound lo go the 
full circle. Because we’re not going 
to stop playing musi c. Eventually 
well end up back in the small 
places again. There was never even 
a real choice made to do this, it 
almost just ‘happens’ to be our job. 
This is just what we do-" 

Simple Minds: Munich, June 29; 
Konstanz, July l; Zurich, July 2 and 
3; Arignon, July 5; Madrid, July 8; 
Barcelona. July 10 and II; Rotter- 
dam, Ju/v 14. 


By Larry Rofater 

Serf Tori Times Serein 

M exico city — For two 

decades, Gabriel Garcia 
Mirquez’s remarkable ability to 
transform the ordinary into the 
mythical has marie him the most 
celebrated writer in Latin America. 
Now, the Nobel laureate has writ- 
ten a novel presenting a mythical 
figure as a man of many ordinary 
attributes, and the reception 
around the region has been less 
than adulatory. 

“The General in His Labyrinth,” 
a fictional account of the last 
months in the life ofSimdn Bolivar, 
the Great Liberator of Latin Amer- 
ica’s struggles for independence, 
has sold nearly a million copies in 
Spanish since its publication in the 
spring. But by tampering with the 
traditional image of the continent’s 
greatest hero. Garcia Mfirquez has 
incurred the wrath of many and 
provoked a lively controversy that 
transcends frontiers. 

Garcia Mirquez does everything 
possible to strip Bolivar of tire aura 
of ascetic saintliness he has ac- 
quired in the century and a half 
since his death and to present him 
in more realistic »nri human terms. 

“1 realized that thic man h as ab- 
solutely nothing to do with what 
they teach you in school” Garda 
Mhrqnez said in an interview with a 

Colombian journalist shortly be- 
fore the novel came out, exp laining 
what had led him to write it. He 
described the book as a “vengeance 
against those who did to Bolivar 
what they did.” 

His Bolivar is a man of many 
flaws: foul-mouthed, flatulent and 
fornicating. Bolivar, be told a Mex- 
ican interviewer recently, “was ca- 
pable of crossing the Andes bare- 
fool naked and unprotected, just 
to go to bed with a woman, and 
once that was achieved, he erased 
her from his life.” 

But Bolivar is guided by a tingle 
unshakeable ideal, that of uniting 
Latin America into a nation capa- 
ble of shedding col onialism and 
standing up to the evolving giant to 
the north, the United States. To 
Garcia Mirquez, that alone quali- 
fies Bolivar as a great man and 
makes all the more tragic his de- 
spairing dying words: “America is 
ungovernable. Those who serve the 
revolution plow the sea.” 

This Bolivar is also a man of the 
Caribbean, of mixed race and cul- 
ture and proud of it. Garcia MAr- 
quez said it offended him that “in 
the portraits of the youthful Boli- 
var, the heritage of his African 
blood is visible, but that disap- 
pears, in an evident display of rac- 


ism, as he won glory,” until “you 
end up with the Roman profile you 
see on the coins.” 

Reaction to “Labyrinth” has 
been particularly strong in Colom- 
bia, where some have taken um- 
brage at Garda Mirquez’s portray- 
al of Francisco de Paula Santander, 
an assotiate and rival of Bolivar 
who is regar ded as the father of 
C o l ombian nationalism. But there 
has also been debate in countries 
ranging from Bolivia, named for 
the liberator, to Venezuela, where 
Bolfvar was bom and whose cur- 
rency bears his name. 

“We do not conceive of Garcia 
Mirquez’s book as a work that is 
truly historical, because it is not,” 
said Manuel Vicente MagaUancs, a 
Caracas lawyer, author and histori- 
an who is vice president of the 
BoHvar Society of Venezuela. 

When Garcia Marquez's friend 
Fidel Castro visited Caracas this 
year, he enthusiastically endorsed 
the novel, saying it paints “a pagan 
image" of Bolivar. But the former 
Colombian president, Bdisario Be- 
tancur, said the book left him feel- 
ing “an immense desolation” as 
well as “an impression of anguish 
and infinite sadness” that would 


force readers to “rethink the world, 
amidst sobs." 

For the time being, the author 

has returned to his borne here in the 

Mexican capital after several weeks 
at a hideaway in Cuba, "This is B 
polemic between Bolivsrists and 
ami-BoUvarists.” he said earlier. 
“What I had to say I have already 
said. No one is going to get another 
word out of me about this." _ 

Garda Mirquez has explained, 
however, that most of Bolivar's dia- 
logue in the novel comes from the 
thousands of letters and hundreds of 
historical accounts he consulted 
Airing three years of preliminary 
research and two moreyears of actu- 
ally writing the novel Included are 
some pungent remarks that, given 
Latin America’s current economic 
and political problems, make Boli- 
var seem a prophet. “I abhor debt 
more than toe Spanish,” the Great 
Liberator announces. 

‘This is tbe only one of my books 
about which I am absolutely calm.” 
Garcia Mirquez said shortly before 
the controversy erupted. “It is exact- 
ly as I wanted it to be, with the exact 
proportion I wanted to give iL I am 
absolutely certain that this is the 
way Bolivar really was.” 



Gabrid Garda Mirquez 
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A Gripping 'Grapes of Wrath’ 


By Sheridan Morley 

International Herald Tribune 

L ONDON — After several seasons in which it has 
seemed that the stage traffic across the Atlantic 
has been almost solely westward, it is good to report a 
London summer once again alive to the sheer wealth 
of the American theater. 

The most welcome of all American imports in recent 
times has been the arrival at the National Theatre this 
past week of Steppenwolf, the Chicago theater compa- 
ny here through July 1 as part of Thelma Heat’s 

THE LONDON STAGE 

International Theatre Season with its epic SOth-anni- 
versary sta g in g of John Steinbeck’s “The Grapes of 
Wrath.” 

Steppenwolf bring? all its intensity and ensemble 
strength to the stray of the Joad family crossing from 
Oklahoma to California after the dust-bowl disaster. 
Not since “Nicholas Nickleby” has there been so 
classic an example of a great national book becoming 
an equally great natur a l theatrical event. 

In “The Grapes of Wrath” a company erf 35, led by 
Gary Sinise as tbe quietly rebellious son Tom (ibe role 
with which John Ford once confirmed the movie 
stardom erf Henry Fonda) bring to heart-breaking and 
heart-stopping hfe the great set-piece moments of 
drama in the narrative, while all the time reminding us 
of its underlying biblical humanity and its terrible 
topicality half a century on into a new time of pail for 
America’s fanning communities. 


From the arrival of Jim Casy (Tory Kinney), the 
itinerant lapsed preacher, across three hours to the' 
breath takingly final silhouette of the abandoned 
mother, having endured the burial of her stillborn 
child, now using her ndHt to suckle an okl and dying 
man, this Frank Galati adaptation and production is a 
marvelously evocative pageant from a powerbbuse of 
the American regional theater, one that faces up to the 
bleak humor as well as the social anger of the original 
novel. 

A harmonica band occasionally accompanies the^k 
pilgrims as they set off in an already broken-down 
jalopy to cross the country in hopes of fruitpacking 
work in a Far West that becomes less inviting with 
every mile that they approach iL Akmg tbe way there 
are moments of triumph and defeat, deaths and births 
and reunions, battles with the authorities and frith 
landowners determined to keep the migrants off their 
territory; there is also the growth of a kind of union 
solidarity as banks foredose on tenant farmers and 
labor is exploited, so that by the time Tom gets to his 
unforgettable “HI be there” speech, this has become a 
journey into the minds and hearts of men as well as a 
vision of a country in economic and social turmoil. 

And just as, in Steinbeck’s repeated theme, all men 
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Decomes one great voice to chorus tins bowl of Ameri- 
can heartland pride and rage on the long trail to 
California. 

There is a raw strength here, and an understanding 
of what it means to be a stage company, which ranks 
them with the best in the worid. 
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For companies such as Sears, 
hmwiiT 1 * & ^ “d Coca-Cola Co, the organization offers 
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SSSS??. periMpa ads in other Murdoch 

m agazine s, which include Soap Opera Digest, The Star and New 

Ad '? a *ang, already the agency for the Pirelli Tire 
C ^ Anmtnmg Tire Co. to its roster, 

t Italy a S uir « i Annstroig last year, and although 
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By John Markoff 

.Vor York Times Serx-ne 

NEW YORK — International 
Business Machines Corp.'s new- 
ly disclosed lead in the manufac- 
mmig of a high-capacity chip 
could give the computer giant a 
significant advantage over its 
competitors at a time of transi- 
tion to powerful systems that re- 
quire large amounts of computer 
memory. 

IBM’s president. Jack D. 
Kuehler, said last week that the 
company was already in volume 
production of chips that store 
four million pieces of informa- 
tion each, four times the amount 
stored by the densest chips cur- 
rently available. 

Analysts said the fact (hat the 
company was stockpiling the 
chips indicated that IBM was 
more than half a year ahead of its 

Japanese competition in malrfnp 
the newest generation of comh 
puter-memory drips. 

Although Japanese computer 
makers have already announced 
four million- bit, or four-megabit, 
chips, they are behind IBM in 
being able to reliably produce 
large volumes of the m 
8“* industry executives said 
IBM needed to exercise caution 
because manufacturing these 
high-capacity chips was still 
what semiconductor makers re- 
fer to as a black art. Even though 
a new manufacturing process 
may initially appear successful, 
such progress may be illusory. 


A former IBM executive, who 
asked not to be identified, said 
that the company suffered in the 
last generation of one million- bit 
memory chips when a manufac- 
process that engineers 


, — o i — — — uigiuccr 

thought proven suddenly deteri 
’ — Qulactnring 


orated at several 

man U t < n.uuuiK 
locations. During the computer 
memory shortage, from late 1 987 
well into the next year, the com- 
pany had to struggle to bring 
back its memory chip capacity. 

The internal memory shortage 
pitted different IBM product 
groups against each other, he 
said. The company was forced to 
allocate drips among its high- 
end and desktop products. 

“IBM is in a better position,’’ 
headded. “People learned the last 

hme around, when they wae de- 
pendent on one-megabit drips." 

The denser memory chips are 
dready useful for the most pow- 
erful desktop and mainfraim . 
computers. As their cost falls, 
they also will show up in other 
consumer products. 

. “Semiconductor memory is as 
important to computer makers 

as wheat is to bakers," said Rob- 

art Noyce, a founder erf the Intel 
Corp. and now the brad of the 
U-S. semiconductor industry's 
develpment consortium, Sema- 
teefa. 

The lead in the four-megabit 
chip “wfll give IBM a major ad- 
vantage in the desktop revolu- 
tion," said Mffland H. Phelps, an 
analyst at Hambrecfat & Quist 


Inc, a San Francisco-based in- 
vestment firm. “Their computers 
will go faster, they will be more 
compact and they will execute 
their software more quickly." 

While IBM executives said last 
week that they would begin using 
the new chips in products to be 
offered within several months, 
they would not comment on 
where the high-capacity chips 
would be used first 
But analysts suggested that be- 
cause of the visibility of the 
IBM’s desktop computers, the 
advanced drips may be offered 
at Lhe low end of the company's 
product line first 
Other American computer 
makers might not have easy ac- 
cess to such chips as quickly as 
IBM. A drip-manufacturing ven- 
ture announced last week, U.S. 
Memories Ino, will not be pro- 
ducing untO early 1991 at the 
earliest 

Meanwhile, IBM’s U.S. rivals 
wUl have to turn to Japanese sup- 
pliers fa the advanced drips. 
And even as U.S. Memories be- 
gins production, IBM and the 
Japanese will be weD into pro- 
ducing the next generation of 
drips — the 16-megabit design. 

Mark Slahlman. a computer 
industry analyst at Sanford C 
Bernstein & Co., noted that com- 
panies such as Apple Computer 
Inc., Sun Microsystems Inc., 
Canpaq Computer Corp., and 
IBM had in the past “found 

See IBM, Page 12 
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U.K. Deficit 
Narrowed 
Last Month 

Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

LONDON — Britain’s balance 
of payments deficit narrowed to 
£1J2 billion ($2.04 biUioa) in Mriy 
from £1.76 billion in April, earing 
pressure on the government to in- 
crease interest rates. 

The Department of Trade and 
Industry said Tuesday the mer- 
chandise trade deficit of £1.72 bfl- 
hoa in May was offset by a surplus 
of £400 million on invisible items 
such as insurance and banking. 

The figures were significantly 
better than expected. Economists 
had forecast an overall deficit of 
between £1.7 billion and £2 billion. 

The announcement of the trade 
figures halted the pound’s steady 
slide against the dollar, and the 
British unit rose to $1.5660 from 
$1 -5450. The pound rose more than 
two pfennig against the Deutsche 
mark, to reach 3.0523, as the Ranir 
of Eng l a nd intervened to further 
bolster its currency. 

On the London Stock Exchange, 
the Financial Times 100-stock in- 
dex jumped 26B points, to 2^06.4. 

The trade figures showed record 
British exports in May worth £7.6 
billion, up 6 percent from April, 
while imports were stable at £9J 
billion. 

Another bad set of figures could 
have forced the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Nigel Lawson, to push 
bank base interest rates above their 
current level of 14 percent, with the 
risk of sending the economy into 
recession. 

The trade spokesman for the op- 
position Laoor Party, Bryan 
Gould, acknowledged that the defi- 
cit was not as bad as had been 
feared but said Britain was still 
heading for a record £18 billion 
trade gap fra the year. 

“The fundamentals of Lawson’s 
be 


By David E. Sanger 

•Vfw York Times Service 

TOKYO — When T. Boone 
Pickens shows up at the annual 
meeting of Kouo Manufacturing 
Co. on Thursday morning as its 
hugest and most unwelcome share- 
holder, Tokyo will be braced for 
trouble. 

Mr. Pickens undoubtedly will 
start a sk ing hard questions about 
management. 

Koito and the Tokyo police pro- 
fess another fear, however. They 
say the Texas oilman and corporate 
raider could quickly be interrupted 
by the appearance of sokaiya, thugs 
who specialize in disrupting annual 
meetings. 

Some of the sokaiya are expected 
to back management, others will 
defend Mr. Pickens. A staged fight 
will break out and police will rush 
m. The voluble Mr. Pickens will be 
drowned oul and Koito deeply em- 
barrassed. 

Whether any part of this scenar- 
io comes to pass, as so darkly hint- 
ed by Koito management, is any- 
one’s guess. Its mere prediction is 
the latest sign of how much 
fear, behind-the-scenes maneuver- 
ing and byzantine conspiracy theo- 
ries the flamboyant Mr. Pickens 
has touched off since he acquired a 
20.2 percent stake in one of the 
major suppliers of Toyota Motor 
C 0 M and then unsucces sfully de- 
manded seats on its board. 

Mr. Pickens says his fight with 
Koito is about invisible trade barri- 
er, and be claims to be spearhead- 
ing an effort to make the dosed, 
interwoven world of corporate Ja- 
pan as open to American investors 
as America is to the Japanese. 

Koito, he suggests, is poorly run, 
overly dependent on Toyota and 
inefficient. 

With his Texas drawl and talk 
about shareholder rights, he has 
denounced Japan’s fear of foreign 
investors and sought the support of 
congressmen and influential offi- 
cials in the administration of Presi- 
dent George Bush. 

In Tokyo, the Pickens-Kaito- 
Tpyota fight is being advertised 
veiy differently. He is portrayed 
here as a veteran corporate raider 
with U.S. political ambitions. Mr. 
Pickens has hinted that he may ran 
for governor of Texas, many 
an the Tokyo scene suspect a good 
fight with the Japanese might not 
hurt his candidacy. 

Moreover, Koito and Toyota 
su ggest that Mr. Pickens is being 
unwillingly manipulated by the 




T. Boone Pickens 


Japanese underworld, and that he 
bought his stock from investors 
whose true motives and shady 
background he does not under- 
stand. 

“He is not a stupid man." an 
advisor to Koito said. “Bui Japan is 
a very complicated place.” 

Complicated though it may be, 
Tokyo has never seen a corporate 
fight like this one. The sokaiya have 
been an institution for years, shak- 
ing down companies with the 
threat of asking interminable ques- 
tions at annual meetings unless 
they are paid off. 

A few years ago they kept Sony 
executives answering questions for 
12 hours. For companies w illin g to 
pay the price, however, the sokaiva 
can prove useful. 

“They look pretty tough in their 
black suits, and they can be very 
good at discouraging people from 
asking questions," said Mjchad K. 
Young, a Columbia University 
professor who has studied the so- 
kaiya and their ties to the Japanese 
underworld. 

Laws enacted a few years ago 
have forced many sokaiya tactics 
underground, but Koito expects 15 
known sokaiya to show up for the 
annual meeting (One more has sent 
in a written proxy, explaining that 
be busy elsewhere). 

Just the suggestion that Mr. 
nckens and the sokaiya will be 
playing in the same arena Thurs- 
day, maybe on the same ride, has 
sent the Japanese burin ess press 
into a frenzy. 

“I expect that it might be a long 


See PICKENS, Page 10 
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U.S. Fails to End 
Japan Dispute ; 

Reuters 

WASHINGTON — Talks by- 
tween the United States and Japan 
over telecommunications trade 
broke down on Tuesday after 
marathon bargaining session failed 
to forge an accord. ' r 

Japan's top negotiator in the dis- 
pute. Ichiro Ozawa, said that jjo 
new negotiations are scheduled. 

“Japan made a last-ditch pro- 
posal to the U.S.." but the two sides 
could not reach an agreement. \4r. 
Ozawa said. ’ 

The United States has threat- 
ened to take retail aion measures 
against Japan if the dispute is no; 
settled by July ID. It wants greater 
access to die Japanese market lor 
mobile telephones for U.S. compa- 
nies such as Motorola Inc. 

"The new Japanese proposal was 
very constructive," said S. Linn Wil- 
liams. the deputy U.S. trade repre- 
sentative. Unfortunately, he said, 
“we could not find enough to close" 
the gap between the countries. ' 
U.S. officials said that talks 
could resume soon. ' 

Japanese officials cited two 
sticking points in the talks. OAe 
was that the United States wanted 
Japan to say which radio band 
would be allocated to Motorola io 
allow its mobile telephones to oper- 
ate widely in Tokyo and Nagova. 

Japanese officials said thev were 
unable to specify the band because 
of overcrowding of the airwaves. 

The other problem was the U:S 
demand to introduce Motorola’s 
hand-held cellular phones into the 
Japanese market. 

Japan proposed that US. phones 
be modified with new equipment to 
allow them to operate in Tokyo and 
Nagoya, while the United States to- 
asted on introducing the telephones 
without any new equipment 

The United States last month 
cued Japan, Brazil and India as 
indulging to unfair trading prac- 
tices, under the so-called Super 301 

section of the 1988 trade act - 

The phone talks are aimed at 
avoujing retaliation against Japan, 
which the law requirs after 18 
months if trading practices art still 
deemed to be unfair. 
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said. “It is mcreasingly dear we 
cannot sustain a trade position as 
weak as this and a balance of pay- 
ments deficit as bad as this.'’ 

The government estimated the 
current account deficit to the first 
fiye months of Lhe year at £7.91 
billion. The visible trade deficit 
from January to May was at £9.74 
billion, it said. 

The £7.58 billion total for ex- 
ports to May was a record and 6 
percent higher than to April. Oil 
exports feu £89 million but exports 
of erratic items rose £243 maiion 
the department said. Excluding oil 
and erratic items, exports rose 45 
percent in May. 

Total imports were little changed 
from April. Oil imports were also 
little changed, but imports of errat- 
ic items increased by £123 million. 
Excluding oil and erratics, imports 
fell by 1.5 percent in May. 

(Reuters, AFP) 



Risk is an unavoidable fact of 
life. But why put at risk your 
rewards? Safra banking means 
nsk avoidance. Your assets are 
kept safe by a partner whose skill 
a^d commitment you can trust. 
Our iundamental principle is the 
protection of customers’ assets. 
; or ^ reason Republic National 
Bank is known asxme of the safest 


banks in the United States. 

The services of our private- 
banking group are available in 
27 business centres around the 
globe. In each one you will find 
us as the partners upon whose 
knowledge and judgement you 
may safely rely. 
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Yves Saint Laurent became an 
foUomng his first coBedioa for Capstiaa 


farce in fashion 
in 1958. 


HEN you put something on 
from Yves Saint Laurent’s 
couture, there is an imme- 
diate sensual experi- 
ence: everything, no matter what it’s made of, is always lined in silk 
satin. That detail is emblematic of his total attitude toward women 

He wants to spoil them, to envelop them 
in the pleasure of his clothes. He is also 
very protective. 

Saint Laurent designs for women with 
double lives. His day clothes help a woman 
confront the world of strangers. They permit her 
to go everywhere without drawing unwelcome 
attention, and with their somewhat masculine 
quality, they give her a certain force, prepare her 
for encounters that may become a conflict of 
wills. In the evening, when a woman chooses to 
be with those she is fond of, he makes her 
seductive. 

Behind this impulse to serve a modem woman, 
to accommodate her life, there is a modesty which is all 
more apparent when Yves Saint Laurent designs for the cinema. Some 
gners make sure their clothes are always identifiable when they do clothes 
i film. Saint Laurent careful- 
the script, and with his 
clcjthes he creates an important 
expression of 
the role and 
even of the 
scene. That is 
what he is all 
about: expres- 
sion. Some de- 
signers do 
clothing that is 
merely color 
and shape; his 
always says 
something. 

My admiration for Saint Lau- 
rent has helped me to develop. 

He has something that \ makes 
me respond to my ideal of a 
Woman. We’ve had a very spe-^ 
pal friendship for 20 years and ^7 
’ve enjoyed sharing the npyth ^ 
that is YSL ’ " 
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Pierre Bergi and Yves Saint Laurent began tbeir successful business relationship a quarter century ago. 

1 LI ! ii ' J? : V... 1 : ;; . 
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On July 6, the house of Yves Saint Laurent will once again 
make history. Twenty-eight years after launching a label that 
is synonymous with creativity, craftsmanship and business 
acumen, Yves Saint Laurent will become a public company. 
President and long-time partner Pierre Berge discusses how 
the innovative, prolific work of a shy young prodigy 
developed into the world’s first blue-chip fashion empire. 


VES Saint Laurent 
shares can be purchased 
on the French stock 
market next week. 
What. Is the rationale 
behind a public offering 
at this time? 

We are selling stock, which 
will amount to about 10 percent of the company, 
following a corporate restructuring for which the 
company raised more than $150 million. New inves- 
tors joined, proving their confidence in us. 

The company was transformed into a '"soacrc en 
oommanriite par actions," which separates manage- 
ment from the control of the capital The manage- 
ment is con tr o l led entirely by a company that func- 


tions like a trustee in a foundation. Yves and I hold a 
third of the issued capital stock. 1 don't believe in 
family affairs that might end with die death or 
disappearance of a particular personality. We have an 
obligation to our employees and customers to make 
the concern outlast us. 

This is the first time a fashion company is 
introduced on the French stock market, a revolution- 
ary step that would have been unthinkable even a 
decade ago. It's a real test of our worth and it will be 
interesting to see how the market evaluates us. 

From two small rooms on the Rue la Boctie in 
ip6l to the Bourse in 1989, we*vc come a long way. 


(Continued on Page IV) 
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;AINT 


S AINT mimr brought youth back into fash- 
ioa His designs >re comfortable, stylish and sacy. 
The tuxedo, whm was my first YSL acquisition, 
has played a part in my theatrical history, I 
can’t thank hJa enough for making trousers 
fashionabl6gain. 

^ Today Ibiiy YSL haute couture and 
ready-to-W dothes every seasoa 
They are Whes you wear, not dothes 
that wear you. They’re tailored 
yet simple and nb. They 
give me a persdal security 
and serenity because iknow 
rll look right whether Fh on stage, 
going to a party or havugV quiets j. 

dinner. — T-i^a Minnelli 5^=^^ | | J 
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VES Same Lau- 
rent is in his Par- 
is atelier intently 
at work on the 
haute couture 
collection he will 
unveil at the end 
of July. Across 
the hall hangs Andy Warhol’s 1972 oil 
painting of the renowned couturier and in a 
nearby office, company president Pierre 
Berge is conducting business with an offi- 
cial Chinese delegation. 

Downstairs, Yves’ mother, Ludenne 
Saint Laurent, has just dropped off an 
J ': ensemble with the receptionist, 

who sits at the top of a green 

carpeted staircase between the 
haute couture showroom and 
an ornate boutique 
featuring ele- 
gant scarves, 
p u r s e s , 
gloves, fanta- 
sy jewelry 
and other 
: accessories. 
But it is the 
prolific 
Saint Lau- 
rent, work- 
ing day-to-day among 
380 employees amidst a warren of 
studios, who sets the pace at 5 Ave- 
nue Marccau. 

Dressed in a white smock and look- 
ing much younger than his 52 years, the 
bespectacled designer transforms his 
sketched inspiration into the next fashion 
trend on a coming-to-life mannequin with 
the help of half a dozen assistants. One 
aide rushes downstairs to fetch some 
brightly colored fabric purchased in 
France, Italy or Switzerland. Another 
works on YSL-designed hats, gloves and 
shoes that will be coordinated with the 
season's look. 

Today there is none of the panic or 
disorder chat regularly descends on the 
eve of the haute couture collection. Just 
an atmosphere of intense creativity. 

"Each rime I am in anguish of not 
being up to the expectations of the critics 
and. more important, not being equal to 



the task itself, not being able to create, 
waiting for three weeks out of four for the 
dick that sets my fantasies in morion," 
Saint Laurent confided. "But fashion is a 
kind of vitamin for style. It stimulates 
you, gets you going. I like to watch the 
way a model moves in my dothes, the 
way she gives them life.” 

Saint Laurent has been wowing the 
fashion world for more chan thirty years. 
It was just over two decades ago that be 
created a ready-to-wear line that made 
designer fashion accessible to a wider 
public at more reasonable prices chan 
traditional haute couture. Today Saint 
Laurent is synonymous with creativity, 
durability and consistency and his name 
carries more prestige than any other in the 
fashion world. 

When the current colorful collection 
was unveiled to 1,600 fashion critics and 
buyers in die courtyard erf the Louvre, it 
once again prompted enough adjectives to 
fill a thesaurus. These same ready-co-wear 
fashions, manufactured at a high-tech facil- 
ity in Angers, France, will soon be sold 
through 140 Yves Saint Laurent Rive 
Gauche shops in 20 countries from the 
Place Saint Sulpice in Paris to Madison 
Avenue in New York. In each boutique, 
the creations are presented to the public in 
the concept of the collection. A dress scans 
at about SljOOO and accessories account for 
about 15 percent of an ou dot's total sales. 

With the ready-to-wear collection be- 
hind him, and the prototypes sent to the 
company museum in the basement of a 
nearby building. Saint Laurent almost 
immediately begins thinking about his 
next haute couture collection. 

The haute couture shows, held in Paris 
each January and July, are che embodi- 
ment o! the Saint Laurent creative legend. 
His work, which he calls a "poetic trade,” 
has been inspired by everything from 
Guignol’s marionettes to the colots in the 
Sahara desert, from painters like Matisse 
and Picasso to writers like Proust, Shake- 
speare and Cocteau, from designers like 
Chanel and Dior to everyday dress on 
Parisian boulevards. Saint Laurent classics 
range from his blazers, kilts, capes and 
pantsuits to extravaganzas — the Russian 
doll look, the Carmen look, che Grand 
Opera collection. 

"I love che essential nobility of a coutu- 
rier's craft and the refined mysteries of 
physically creating models,” Saint Laurent 
explained. "Couture began as a place 


where the most exigent of women were 
dressed with the greatest perfection and 
survives because a few of those women 
still survive. It must be p reserved at all 
costs.” 

The prototypes displayed on the fash- 
ion runway in July will be individually 
ordered and individually made. Upstairs 
on Avenue Marceau, in one of thirteen 
ateliers, the primarily fc- . . 
male workforce is 
equipped with needles, 
thread, luxurious material 
and designs amidst a nota- 
ble absence of sewing ma- 
chines. They painstaking- 
ly produce the 1,500 haute 
couture dresses and gar- 
ments sold each year. 

Each creation requires a 
minimum of sixty hours 
work and one artisan will 
often follow a piece from 
inception to completion. 

In one studio there are 
thirty seamstresses and 
three sewing machines. 

One seamstress, who has 
worked at che house for 
twenty-five years, reveals 
with pride che intricate 
sricching which forms the 
lining of a jacket. On che 
shelves are mannequins, 
each marked with a prom- 
inent customer's name, 
and on the blackboard is a 
list of well-known women 
due co come in for a fit- 
ring. 

"Haute couture has its 
multitude of whispered 
secrets chat a small num- 
ber of people are still able 
to pass on,” Saint Laurent 
added. "Because of luck and instinct, I am 
one of the last to hold the secrets." 

Quality material and these whispered 
secrets — as well as the rim e-consuming 
and masterful design and sricching — are 
perhaps whar keep haute couture high- 
priced. A day dress begins at just over 
$12,000, an evening dress starts at $16,000 
and a sophisticated evening dress can cost 
as much as $30,000. 

If they miss the collection at the Inter- 
continental Hotel next month, selected 
clients visit the showroom for a video 
scre en ing of che event and two svelte 
young women are permanently on call to 
model selected outfits. There are few full- 
fledged private showings at Avenue Mar- 


ceau these days but Raisa Gorbachev, wife 
of the Soviet Leader, did get a presenta- 
tion when she visited Paris. 

Yves Saint Laurent, of course, does not 
limit his creative talents to clothing. The 
company owns its own fine of fragrances 
and cosmetics and che distinctive YSL 
logo, designed by die famous French 
graphic artist Cassandre, also adorns the 
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Kres Saint Laurent, working w his atefier on tbe Avenue Marceau 
in Paris, takes a hands-on approach to hi4 fashion creations. 


different product categories manufactured 
and marketed under 200 [licensing con- 
tracts. The licenses range ixbm Yves Saint 
Laurent Rive Gauche franc rises to mens- 
wear, women’s fashion, bai y dothes, eye 
glasse s and accessories. 

Licensing royalties produce most of the 



{unified con- 
lighters. 


profit for Yves Saint Lauren Couture and 
the carefully chosen license s are usually 
wdi-known names, like Carrier, which is 
responsible for developing 
cepc of accessories in 
pens and leather goods. 

Every rime a new 
licensee it is accompanied 
type and detailed design, 
can sell the particular item, 
returned co Paris for evaluaric 
employees monitoring the lie 
iries keep dose control on pr 



Yfes Saint Lament peeks at tbe 
admKoOomnglhe finsf coUedion 
at tbe oe&corponite 
Jieadguarters^on/ifeaoe Marceau 
"mPaHs. 


ty, p*3ding and marketing. As has the 
dcsigncr\i ms df since he was launched 
into the Wiion limelight. 

Yves Sit Laurent, bom on August 1, 
1936 in On Algeria, got his first formal 
recognition! the fashion industry at the 
age of 17‘ ven he won a prize for a 
drawing of V>!ack cocktail dress in a 
fashion conccStoonsorcd by chc Intcma- 
al Wool Secretariat, 
came to Paris in 1955, 
working with the 
sc of Christian Dior 
when Dior suddenly 
diiof a stroke in 1957, 
head designer. 
It Laurent was cred- 
rith perpetuating 
of French fash- 
his first Dior 
featuring the 
crapezAiook, was hailed 
as an ou tan ding achieve- 
ment. H second Dior 
collection dramatically 
lowered hWines to only 
g sixteen indps above the 

! floor; the 
considerafr 
_ with raised 
1 leather j 
| turtlenecks. 

^ "Dior was 
s master and tai 
| roots of my 
■s Laurent recal 
| stood for 
J but also 
1 go out in chc 
1 to the cheater, 
f cumes and learn 
1 rings are about." 

Saint Laurent, 
as Dior's designer 
• he was inducted in 
French military service, opened his 
couture house in collaboration 
Pierre Berge in 1961. The first dress 
che Saint Laurent label, typically ni^- 
bered 00001, was designed that 
and Life Magazine pronounced chat 
first collection in January 1962 had ” 
best suits since Chanel.” 

His next collections, and the num 
costumes and sets he designed for 
theater, rarely failed to get international 
raves. 

~Ar Saint Laurent everything is fluid," 
wrote Diana Vreeland in Vogue in the 
mid-1960s. "Great subtlety and finish. 
French, pretty and very feminine." 

"The man is, pure and simple, the 
greatest fashion designer in the world 
today,’’ concluded James Brady in 
Harper’s Bazaar in 1972. 

Indeed, there have been numerous 
milestones — the pop art dresses in 1966, 
che African dress in 1967, che safari and 
see-through looks in 1968, the beaded 
mini-drcsscs and pantsuits in 1969, the 
bare back in 1970, the body-conscious 
chemise in 1973. the Ballets Russes and 
Opera collections in 1976, the Picasso 
designs m 1979, chc Matisse-inspired col- 
lection in 1982, the Panther look in Ips4 
and the Cubist collection in 1988. 

Saint Laurent, of course, is not reveal- 
mg what he has planned in July. But he 
<»cs not seem worried. 

"Finding your own style is not easy - 
the designer concluded. "But once buri 
it brings complete happiness and 
you self-confidence. Always." 
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THE now classic 
perfume Yves 
Sainc Laurent 
created for die 
"eternal wom- 
an,” debuted in 
1964. But it 
wasn't until Opi- 
um took the market by steam in 1977 that 
) vcs Saint Laurcnr truly made his mark 
in the fragrance industry. 

"I wanted to create a scent for the 
Empress of China,” Saint Laurent recalled 
in reference ro the fragrance which he 
hoped would evoke a world of mystery 
and magic chat would not fad to arouse a 
woman’s hidden emotions. "What is 
wonderful about my an is rhar dream and 
reality can become one.” 

The couturier, who has a direct influ- 
ence on every product chat bears his name 
and the distinctive YSL logo, 
thrives on playing a key role in 
the creation and packaging of 
perfumes and cosmetics. 

Once he describes the scent 
he is seeking, he personal- 
ly selects the fragrance 
from the options pre- 
sented by the refined 
"noses" working at 
Yves Sainc Laurent 
Parfums. 

Saint Lauren c also 
chooses the name and 
designs the containers 
for fragrances and cos- 
metics often related to 
the themes and color 
schemes of his seasonal 
couture creations. 

"I am totally an 
eclectic and for me all 
beautiful things are re- 
lated and belong to- 
gether,” Saint Laurent 
explained. "Their common denominator 
is quality and char’s what I strive rof — I 
try to create a perfect produce." 

The meticulous care with which he 
designs a haute couture collection is 
equally evident in his portfolio of scents 
and cosmetics. 

"He can spend hours working on a 
package or an advertisement," said an 
associate. "Everything, every detail, in- 
trigues him.” 

The lacquer container and ocher hue of 
the Opium package, fix example, was 
based on a Chinese lacquered drawer that 
Sainc Laurenr had in his home To meet 
his demand for perfection, an employee 
cur the drawer into pieces and sent it to 
the different representatives in the com- 
pany to best illustrate the designer’s in- 
tent. 

"1 was admittedly embarrassed when 
Yves Saint Laurent wanted the drawer 



YSL's latest success, 
the men's fragrance Jazz. 


back but we did obtain dose-to-perfect 
replication,” recalled the executive in ref- 
erence to Opium’s harmonic ocher and 
violet container embossed with gold 
leaves and a distinctive black and gold 
tass el "But when he later gave me an 
expensive antique vase which influenced 
the look of another product, 1 had a copy 
cast and put the original in a safe." 

Opium, which created a scandal in the 
United States and some ocher countries 
when it was introduced, was as widely 
celebrated for its name and seductive 
advertising as the Oriental scent. Today it 
has become a classic, leads perfume sales 
in many markets and plays a major role in 
boosting the image and presence of Yves 
Sainc Laurent Parfums throughout the 
world. 

According to the "Monireur du Com- 
merce International,” published by the 
French Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, Yves Saint Laurent Par- 
fums has been one of France's 
largest exporters of perfumes 
and cosmetics for the past 
seven years. Currently, 
about 18 percent of sales 
are in the United States, 
where there is a large 
distribution outlet in 
Mounr Pocono, Penn- 
sylvania. The company 
is also the leader in the 
duty-free market, 
which accounts for 
over 50 percent of its 
export sales. 

Yves Saint Laurent 
fragrance and beauty 
products were under 
the concrol of rhe 
Charles of the Ritz 
Group, where they rep- 
resented 65 percenc of 
sales and an even higher 
percentage of profit, until the purchase by 
Yves Saint Laurent. 

To control completely the perfumes 
and cosmetics bearing his name. Saint 
Laurent purchased Charles of the Ritz for 
$631 million from Squibb Carp. The 
company’s less profitable mass-market 
fragrances were sold to Revlon for about 
$140 million in 1987 and the Gianni 
Versace line, which represents three per- 
cent of sales and is at present marketed 
only in Europe, was sold to the designer 
Gianni Versace. 

Company executives stress that inter- 
nal concrol will enable them to take a 
longer-term approach to the fragrance and 
cosmetics sector and allocate increased 
funds for development, displays, market- 
ing and communication. 

"With everything under the same roof 
we can present all our fashion, accessories, 
fragrances and cosmetics as a package,” 


ASHION, the 
inspiring force behind 
costume and everyday 
style, is today a fully recognized art form. 
It is part of the dream that modem life 
has made possible. 

But this dream inspires and is 
associated with a large market, one which 
heavily contributes to our industrial 
activity and the flourishing of French 
commerce. Fashion’s blend of creativity 
and business gives it a special place in our 
country’s future. 

For a quarter of a century already, 

Yves Saint Laurent has invented forms 
and colors that the history of elegance 

win retain. He’s an ambassador of French 

genius throughout die world 


explained Bcrge, noting chat the per- 
fumes and cosmetics division now repre- 
sents the majority of sales for the compa- 
ny. "This coherence did not previously 
exist and will provide a foundation far 
coordinated growth.” 

Executives at the perfume company’s 
headquarters in the Paris suburb of NeuiJ- 
ly, where the distinguished Saint Laurent 
touch is noticeable in the remodeled lob- 
by and offices, are currently consolidating 
the newly acquired business. 

Yves Sainc Laurent Parfums, with 
2,400 employees and 13 affiliate compa- 
nies, has its own sales and marketing 
operations in various countries, including 
the United States, Japan and all major 
markets in Europe. It also operates manu- 
facturing plants in France and Spain, but 
85 percent of the production rakes place ar 
a 35-acre rite at Lasrigny, about 70 miles 
north of Paris. In addition, a new manu- 
facturing facility will be opened in the 
United States in the spring of 1989. A 
new research and development center will 
be opened in the Paris suburbs in the fall 
of 1989. This laboratory will enable Yves 
Sainr Laurent Parfums to build up a 
leading position in the development of 
skin care products and cosmetics. 

Perfumes and cosmetics, which ac- 
count for 88 pe r cent of the group's sales 
and are available at over 12,000 different 
outlets worldwide, will continue to be the 
most significant moneymakers. Opium, 
the recipient of two awards from the New 
York Fragrance Foundation, is die lead- 
ing product while three men’s fragrances, a 
line of cosmetics and three other women's 
perfumes — Y (introduced in 1964), Rive 
Gauche (1971) and Paris d’Yvcs Sainc 
Laurent (1983) — are expected to main- 
tain or increase sales and market share. 

Saint Laurent has a particular theme in 
mind whenever he creates a new fra- 
grance. 

Y is made in the image of tailored suits 
and silk blouses, employing cypress as its 
dominant note. A clear bottle and harmo- 
ny of white, gold and ocher colors add to 
its classical distinction. The Y line In- 
cludes moisturizing body lotion, a bath 
and shower gel, a toilet soap and a per- 
fumed deodorant, dusting powder and 
body cream. 

Rive Gauche, die fragrance Sainc Lau- 
rent created in dazzling blue, black and 
silver-colored cylinders, was meant to em- 
body the vibrant mood of the French 
capital’s Left Bank. A young scent, it is 
intended for "active, audacious, unpre- 
dictable women who adore the unexpect- 
ed.” Paris captures the magic of die capi- 
tal acy; the black, electric coral and gold 
colors symbolize its romantic decor and 
capricious skies. 

Saint Laurent has created three fra- 
grances for men: Pour Homme (intro- 
duced in 1971), Kouros (1981), and Jazz 
(1988). Pour Homme’s woody, spicy and 
fresh fragrance is intended to reinforce the 
personality of the distinguished, self-as- 
sured and dynamic male. The line also 
includes products for shaving and after- 
shave, toiletry and skin care. 

Kouros, a fragrance "foe the living 
pods” rhar Saint Laurent 

a summer trip to Greece, 

"symbolizes the perfec- 
tion of a Greek man in the 
flower of his youth.” The 
Kouros Eau de Toilette, 
aimed ar the extrovert, is a 
market leader in key countries 
including France and the 
United Kingdom. The high 


point of 1988 was the amazing success of 
Jazz, the new men’s line. Jazz is the 
movement of life, the scent of a man ar 
any hour of the day, any day of the year. 
This high-quality Eragance has generated 
considerable en- 
thusiasm, as has 
the advertisement 
for ir that won an 
award ar the 
Cannes Film Festi- 
val. Sales erf Jazz- 
were 70 percent 
over target; chose 
of Kouros, unaf- 
fected. Jazz helped 
Yves Saint Lau- 
rent, already num- 
ber one in wom- 
en's perfumes in 
Europe, take the 
lead in men's prod- 
ucts as welL 
A wide range of 
assorted cosmetics 
products, called 
Yves Saint Laurent 
Beaute, was intro- 
duced in 1978 and 
its vivid colors are 
continually in- 
spired by the de- 
signer's fashion 
tendencies. The 
seasonally chang- 
ing hues reflea 
each Saint Laurenr 
collection and dra- 
matic new colors 
are introduced ev- 
ery autumn and 
spring. The 15 
main product areas 
are led by lipstick, 
nail polish, eyesha- 
dow and mascara 
and complemented 
by a range of pen- 
cils and brushes. 

Yves Saint Lau- 
rent Parfums skin- 
care products, 
called Soins de 
Beaute, were 
launched in 1984 
and include cleans- 
ers, toners, fluids, 
creams, masks and 
gels. One product 

range is intended to meet the daily needs 
of die skin, another more intensive skin- 
care line solves specific skin problems and 
fights efficiently against the aging of the 
skin. Recent additions include a new Opi- 
um bach line, Paris Fleur de Parfum, and 
Jazz toiletry products. 

Over the longer terra, Yves Saint Lau- 
rent Parfums may develop a new line of 
skin -care products but acknowledges that 
substantial investment and research is 


Yves Saint Laurenr cosmetics feature 
colors reflecting the designer's seasonal 
fashions. 


Opium, considered an 
audacious name for 
a fragrance when 
it was launched in 
1977. is now regarded 
as a major classic 
among perfumes. 



required before new products can be in- 
troduced to the market. 

"Yves Saint Laurent Parfums will be 
among the leaders in fragrances, cosmet- 
ics and skin-care products in the 1990s 
because they will reflea our image and 
obsession with quality,” predicted Pierre 
Berge. "How could a woman, or a man, 
be dressed completely by Yves Sainc Lau- 
renr without a foil range of perfumes and 
beauty products?” 


1983 — 

Yves Saint Laurent made history when be became the 

a retrospective at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York Gty 
(December 1983 to September 1984). 



1976— 

The **G 

collection. 

dresses 
was Qttejf. 

trends during 
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Blue-Chip Fashion (Continued from Page I). 

What are the corporate priorities? 

We now own and control everything 
sold under the Yves Saint Laurent name. 




f . 


/ 



Wes Saint Laurent packaging is asekgpntas 
its fashionable and luxurious cohorts. 


What is happening to Cerus, your 
partner when you purchased the 
Charles of the Sitz Groiq>? 

Thanks to Ccrus, we were able to 
purchase our perfumes and cosmetics. 

They were and will re- 
main alongside us as 
the main shareholder, 
but now with 15 per- 
cent of the capital 
How would you de- 
scribe Yves Saint 
Laurent the per- 
son? 

Yves Saint Laurent 
is the genius and force 
behind every produce 
created and marketed 
by a company with an- 
nual sales of over $450 
million. Everything 
emanates from his cre- 
ativity. And Yves is 
surrounded by very tal- 
ented assistants. 

We have been 
working together for 
almost 30 years and 1 
am continually fasci- 
nated by the wealth 
and prolific nature of 
his talent He is both 
an artist and a perfectionist with the 
corresponding temperament He is com- 
pletely confident and fastidious one mo- 
ment nervous before his creations the 
next. 

Bur he certainly makes my end of the 
business easy. It is nor difficult to be a 
good businessman when you work with a 
genius. I think the success of our venture 
is due to the fact that he has his territory, 
which is couture, and I have mine, which 
is business. 

Is there a contradiction between 
high finance and high fashion? 

On the contrary, the two are extr emely 
complementary. Without a solid financial 
backbone we would not have the re- 
sources to design, produce and market 
quality products. 


including fragrances and cosmetics fol- 
lowing our acquisition of Charles of the 
Ritz from Squibb Corp. in 1986. 

This is unique. It makes us the only 
fashion house where die founders are in 
complete control In fact, Yves is the only 
designer who owns his own perfume. 

The result is an increased synergy be- 
tween Yves Saint Laurent fashion, acces- 
sories, perfumes and cosmetics. 

Yves Saint Laurent Couture is dedicat- 
ed to fashion and Yves Saint Laurent 
Parfums handles fragrances and cosmet- 
ics. Our short-term objectives are to 
strengthen both sectors and continue to 
malm the Yves Saint Laurent name synon- 
ymous with creativity and quality. 

What is tiie role of the couture divi- 
sion today and bow will it evolve? 

The corporate flagship will continue to 
be haute couture because the biannual 
collections spread our creative message to 
the world. Fashion will always be the base 
on which everything else rests. We can- 
not afford to lose our integrity in this 
area. 

The Yves Saint Lament Rive Gauche 
ready-to-wear line enables us to market 
fashion to a wider public while our licens- 
ing agreements provide substantial royal- 
ties through the use of the name for 
quality products. 

We could not live without licensing, 
royalties from which rep r esent abouc 70 
percent of the sales of our couture divi- 
sion. Licensing of our trademark and 
knowhow is not only profitable; it gives 
us maximum commercial exposure. In 
addition, we could nor produce such a 
wide range of products by oursdves. 



We invest substantially in the creation, 
design and quality control of the products 
we license and Jiavc an inhouse work force 
of 80 persons handling this important 
sector. There is a healthy conflict with our 
licensees because we are responsible for 
quality control even outside our own 
operations. We acknowledge a licensee’s 
need to make profits but they must recog- 
nize our fervent desire to maintain the 
high quality required to keep Yves Saint 
Laurent in the forefront of luxury prod- 
ucts. 

We now have the optimal licensed 
product range with the tight number of 
high-quality items. Fommarcly, we have 
rejected serious suggestions to put che 
YSL logo on plastic garbage bags and 
automobile tires. Licensing is where we 
put our integrity on the line yet it enabled 
us to build and control a network with a 
vision for die future. 

This year we have started to control 
some products directly — hors and leather, 
for example. Ac che same time, we are 
gaining more control of distribution by 
acquiring two new boutiques, one on 
Madison Avenue in New York and one 
on Faubourg Saint-Honorc in Paris. And 
this is only a start. 


What is the role of the perfume and 
cosmetics division and how will it 
evolve? 

The perfume and cosmetics division is 
responsible for presenting che Yves Saint 
Laurent name to the public in the highly 
competitive and creative world of prestige 
fragrances, makeup and skin care. The 
role of this division is to develop, manu- 
facture and sell our products, which today 
are available in almost every country in 
the world. This is done through a world- 
wide organization of 2,400 persons, and 
includes 12 affiliated companies, fully 
owned by us, char directly control che 
marketing and distribution of our lines in 
major countries. 

Yves Saint Laurent is a dominant force 
in the prestige fragrance business. We are 
the leader in Europe in both women's and 
men's fragrances. 

The major challenge of this division is 
to develop new products for the future, 
particularly in the area of skin care, which 
accounrs today for only a minimal part of 
our business. With this in mind, we 
created a research and development divi- 
sion last year that will be operating this 
fall out of the new Yves Saint Laurent 
Research Center in the suburbs of Paris. 

What industry-specific problems 
might impact growth? 

Our activities in the luxury-goods sec- 
tor arc very diversified. They range from 
luggage to perfume, from men’s shoes to 
women’s wear. Seventy percent of our 
turnover comes from exports to markets 



The corporate offices and 
ateSets for Yves Saint 
Laurent Couture are at 5 
Avenue 

Marceau in Paris. 


as different as japan, Europe, South 
America, Australia and North America. 
What other problems affect your 
sector? 

As we have professional expertise in 
the creative, distribution and promotional 
fields, we will continue to display an 
exceptional devotion to quality control 
and product integrity. But wt must con- 
tinually monitor counterfeit products, di- 
version of our goods to discount retailers 
and pirated copies of our goods. 

These are. I guess, the penalties of 
success. 

What win the company look like five 
years from now? ' 

Our priorities are to enforce our posi- 
tion vis-a-vis our main competitors and 
develop the activities where we have the 
most potential 

Furthermore, we will expand beyond 
Yves Saint Laurent fashion and perfumes 
into new areas through acquisitions. 

But we will be very selective. We will 
buy only complementary activities where 
top quality’ counts and not just whatever’s 
. up for grabs. I think it is safe to say chat 
despirc diversification we will maintain 
our corporate identity. 

Will you continue to maintain your 
ties to numerous professional orga- 
nizations, assist causes like S.O.S. 
Radsme, fund a research foundation 
for AIDS and sponsor music and 
theater productions? 

All these activities are part of the spirit 
of the house of Yves Saint Laurent and we 
will not alter our professional or social 
commitments. I owe everything to this 
business and want to use some of che 
profits to positively assist different areas 
of interest. A sensible businessman today 
cannot ignore racism, AIDS or refuse to 
promote culture. And a successful compa- 
ny can allocate a small proportion of ics 
resources to these areas while still per- 
forming well on -the bottom line. 

But, in the end, everything we do is for 
che house of Yves Saint Laurent. 
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VES Saint Lau- 
rent goes public 
four times a year 
when he unveils 
his biannual 
haute coururc 
and ready-to- 
wear collections. 
And next week’s public offering will fi- 
nancially put his company into the realm 
of the people. 

Bur there are ocher ways che designer 
gets himself into the public eye. His work 
has been the subject of numerous exposi- 
tions at museums throughout the world. 
Like his fashion collections, che exposi- 
tions are meant not only to present his 
cloches but also to bring his fantasies and 
dreams alive to a larger audience 

One memorable exhibition was the 
"Yves Saint Laurent — 25 Years of De- 
sign” retrospective at the New York 
City’s Metropolitan Museum of Art from 
December 1983 to September 1984. The 
exhibit, organized with fashion specialist 
Diana Vreelarid, featured 210 different 
robes crating che couturier's work. 

To select appropriate costumes for the 
event. Saint Laurent and Vreeland sifted 
through some 3,000 outfits in che private 
Saint Laurent museum in Paris, where 
most of his collections — as wdl as the 
costumes he designed for die theater, 
opera and films — arc kept Locked dos- 
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Retrospectives of Yves Saint Laurent’s creations at the Hematage Museum in L enic grarf and the Fine Arts Museum in B&jing. 


ets labeled by the year of the collection 
concain haute couture and ready-to-wear 
prototypes; costumes from different pro- 
ductions are in containers marked "Shake- 
speare” or "Belle dc Jour.” 

The museum also contains a room 
overflowing with a quarter century’s press 
dippings, the horse heads from Pierre 
Beige’s production of "Equus” in 1977, 
thousands of Saint Laurent sketches and 
che original "Love” cards the designer 
sends to 3,000 acquaintances every Janu- 
ary. Although he rarely visits the archives, 
associates say Saint Laurent has a mental 
record of every design and collection. 

And how docs the designer himself fed 



about his output of the past? "The things 
I like best of all che things I’ve ever done 
are the ones I borrowed from a man’s 
wardrobe,” Saint Laurent said. "The blaz- 
er, che pantsuit, che rain-coat, knickers, 
shorts, che safari suit, che tee-shirt.” 

These creations were among those dis-' 
played at a 1986 exposition at the Musee 
des Arts de la Mode in Paris. Entitled 
"Yves Saint Laurent — Twenty-Eight 
Years of Creativity,” it coincided with the 
publication of two books, "Yves Saint 
Laurent par Yves Saint Laurent” and 
"Yves Saint Laurent and the Theater” 

Bur New York and Paris were not the 
only capitals to host exhibitions. "Yves 
Saint Laurent — 1958-1985” was featured 
at the Fine Arts Museum in Beijing for 
three months in 1985 md attracted 10,000 


visitors a day. Another 500,000 people 
viewed "Yves Saint Laurent — 28 Years 
of Creativity” in Moscow's Central House 
of Painters of the U.S.S.R. and 200,000 
saw it at the Hermitage Museum in 
Leningrad in 1987. Australians got a 
glimpse of che touring exposition, which 
has 300 different pieces, a few months 
later. Nexr on the agenda is Japan. 

This past spring, Sainr Laurent was 
involved in two more exhibitions in Paris. 
At the Musee Jacquemart- Andre’s "His- 
toric Russian Costumes" exhibition, orga- 
nized and financed by Saint Laurent, se- 
lected items from Leningrad’s Hermitage 
Museum were displayed. All these exhibi- 
tions were staged by the American, Ste- 
phen dc Pietri. Ac the Centre Georges 
Pompidou, an exhibition devoted to Saint 


Laurent was put together based on the 
book "Yves Sainc Laurent ct la Photogra- 
phic dc Mode.” Published by Schirmer- 
Mosel in West Germany in Oaober 1988, 
che book appeared simultaneously in 
France, Britain, the U.S. and Japan. 

"Yves enjoys che exhibitions,” said 
company president Pierre Beige, because 
they are important not only as contempo- 
rary marketing vehicles but also as histor- 
ic statements. 

So historic, in fact, is Yves Saint Lau- 
rent that he is mentioned in the Larousse 
dictionary. Further, he was named Cheva- 
lier of the Legion d’Honneur, France’s top 
accolade for civilians, for promoting 
French fashion. The next historic step 
will occur when YSL becomes the first 
publicly traded French fashion house. 




!R so many years of exploring, my art still fascinates 
me. I know of no greater exaltation. You think there is no 
going further, that everything is forever fixed — and then, 
suddenly, depths and vistas reveal themselves that you 
thought out of reach and that your wealth of experience now 
fully opens to you. So many times did I believe myself 
impotent, broken, and desperate before the black curtain of 
weariness — and so many times did this curtain then rip itself 
apart to allow glimpses of limitless horizons, enabling me to 
feel my greatest joys, and, I dare so say, moments of true 
pride. The great art, Prince Metternich said, is to last. 
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financial markets 


Dollar la Buffett Before Ending Mostly Lower Re(W Japanese Treasury Notes 
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Ctmipilnlhy Our Staff From Dispatcher 

NEW YORK - The dollar 
■Wosed mostly lower on Tuesday, 
Jrofeted op and down by rumors 
throughout the day. 

The currency was lifted by a ru- 
— essentially denied by the 
Japanese Embassy in Washington 
— -mat Prime Minister Sosuke Uno 
ot Japan would resign due to an 
unfolding sw>n<tn) 

.But the dollar was hurt by a 
report that the Federal Reserve 
Board chairman, Alan Greenspan, 
felt that credit policy was too tight 
^ The U2S. currency ended at 
v.9556 Deutsche marks, down from 
1.9570 DM on Monday. But it rose 
to 141.80 yea, up from 14120. 

- .Currency dealers said sentiment 
toward the dollar remained bullish, 
out that many traders were reluc- 
-tant to buy the currency prior to 
the Independence Day holiday and 
in the absence of any market-mov- 
ing news. 

“There’s a real sense in the mar- 
ket that this lull is a welcome re- 
spite after what we’ve experienced 
in the last couple erf weeks,” said J. 


London Dollar Rates 
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Thomas Stanley, a rice presi dent at 
Chemical New York Capital Mar- 
kets Group. 

The dollar had risen sharply in 
recent weeks but then fell back last 
week amid concern that central 
banks would intervene to thwart its 
advance and over worries of higher 
interest rates overseas. 

The dollar came under pressure 
abroad Tuesday on a report that 
the West German Bundesbank 
might consider an interest-rate in- 
crease at a meeting Thursday of its 
central bank council. 

The battered pound, meanwhile, 
PpinfiA ground against the dollar, 
helped by a surprising narrowing in 
the British trade deficit in May and 


news that Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher agreed with other Euro- 
pean leaders on plans toward mon- 
etary union. 

At least two rounds of interven- 
tion by the Bank of England also 
encouraged the pound’s recovery. 

The British currency rose to 
S1J680 from $1.5445 Monday . 

The dollar had gotten off to a 
shaky start in New York, having 
lost a half pfennig abruptly when 
rumors circulated that Mr. Green- 
span was hospitalized after a heart- 
attack. The rumor had an ounce of 
truth: Mr. Greenspan was hospital- 
ized cm Monday, but it was for heat 
exhaustion, and he was discharged 
Tuesday. 

The dollar also finished at 1.6830 
Swiss francs, down from 1.6870 
francs, and at 6.6335 French 
francs, down from 6.6410 francs. 

In London, the dollar was mostly 
lower in quiet trading, giving the 
battered pound a boost 

The dollar came under pressure 
in Frankfurt on a report that the 
Bundesbank might consider an in- 
terest-rate increase at a meeting 


Thursday of its central bank coun- 
cil- The central bank is scheduled 
to review its 1989 monetary target 
this week, and some economists say 
it could raise interest rates to 
dampen inflationary pressures. 

The U.S. currency finished at 
1.9525 DM. down from 1.9550 DM 
on Monday. But the dollar was up 
against the yen, ending at 141.10 
yen. compared with 140.95 yen. 

The pound rose to $1-5660 from 
$1.5450. 

The British unit was up sharply 
as the market reacted favorably to 
a surprise narrowing in the British 
trade deficit in May. 

The pound also ended at 3.0523 
DM. up from 3.0207. On its 
trade- weigh led index it ended at 
90.7 from a previous dose at 89.7. 

The pound was given a modest 
additional boost by Bank of En- 
gland intervention at around 
SI .5535 soon after the trade data 
was released. 

Much of the pound’s bounce rep- 
resented a technical correction to 
what many thought was an over- 
sold position. (Reuters, AP) 


EC: Leaders Endorse Monetary Compromise , But Deep Divisions Remain 


.a (Continued from page 1) 
join the jointly floating exchange 
rate mechanism, from which the 
British pound is currently the only 
major absentee. Mrs. Thatcher 
helped to defuse criticism of her 
-position at the summit by giving 
her strongest commitment yet that 
the pound would join the system 
sometime after July 1990. 

_ Both Mr. Mitterrand and Mrs. 
-Thatcher, however, openly admit- 
ted after the summit ended Tues- 
day that their differences would 
resurface as the 12 start preparing 
the intergovernmental conference, 
■which is to examine possible sec- 
ond and third stages, in the coming 
months. 

I The community's major conti- 
nental powers, France, West Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain, all believe 
$at the conference must draft a 


new treaty giving greater authority 
to the central institutions that 
would run the union, reducing the 
influence of national parliaments 
and governments. 

That was strongly rejected by 
Mis. Thatcher, who said the ar- 
rangements sought by the other 
countries “would be the biggest 
transfer of national authority we've 
ever had.” It would not, she 
thought, “be acceptable at all to the 
British Pa rliam ent ” 

Mrs. Thatcher said that Britain 
would vote against a proposal to 
convene the conference but fully 
expected to be overruled, as the 
meeting could be called by major- 
ity vote. 

“I have not the slightest shadow 
erf doubt we shall vote against it, 
and I have not the slightest doubt 


we shall be in a minority,” she said. 

She would not, however, boycott 
the conference. “It is never right to 
leave an empty chair — it gives you 
no part in the discussion,*’ she said. 

British officials said the confer- 
ence could last a very long time — 
perhaps years — and noted that 
while it could be convened by ma- 
jority vote its conclusions would 
have to be adopted unanimously. 

The same point was made by Mr. 
Mitterrand, who said it might well 
be that the results of the conference 
would not at first be accepted by all 
12 countries. 

He was confident, however, that 
the fear of isolation and the 
strength of European political 
forces would ultimately induce 
Mrs. Thatcher to approve the out- 
come. That had happened four 


years ago. he said,' when Mrs. 
Thatcher, after initial resista n ce. 
had Finally approved the Single Eu- 
ropean Act paving the way for the 
EC’s planned post- 1992 single mar- 
ket 

British officials, however, said 
that the two cases were quite differ- 
ent Whereas Britain had agreed 
with the substance of the Single Act 
and differed only on legal proce- 
dures, it was likely to disagree fun- 
damentally with the substance of 
any new treaty, they said. 

Mrs. Thatcher made it dear that 
proposals favored or put forward 
by Britain would be much less con- 
stricting of national sovereignty 
than the second and third stages 
proposed in the report to the sum- 
mit by a 17-member committee 
chaired by Mr. Ddors. 


Highlights of EC Text 

Return 

MADRID — Here are excerpts from the text of the declaration on 
economic and monetary union agreed by European Community 
heads of government: 

1. The European Council restated its determination to progres- 
sively achieve economic and monetary union as provided for in the 
Single European Act and confirmed at the European Council meet- 
ing in Hanover. Economic and monetary union must be seen in the 
perspective or the completion of the internal market and in the 
context of economic ana social cohesion. 

2. The European Council considered that the report by the 
committee chaired by Jacques Ddors, which defines a process 
designed to lead by stages to economic and monetary union, fulfilled 
the mandate given in Hanover. The European Council felt that its 
realization would have to take account of the parallelism between 
economic and monetary aspects and allow for the diversity of 
specific situations. 

3. The European Council decided that the Hist stage of the realiza- 
tion of economic and monetary union would begin on July 1, 1990. 

4. The European Council asked the competent bodies to carry out 
the preparatory work for the organization of an inter-governmental 
conference to lay down the subsequent stages; that conference would 
meet once the first stage had begun and would be proceeded by full 
and adequate preparation. 


Wells, Nikko Form Venture 


Return 

SAN FRANCISCO — Wells 
Fargo & Co. has announced plans 
to form a joint venture with Nikko 
Securities Co. of Japan to operate 
the first large-scale global invest- 
ment manageme nt firm focused On 
quantitative investing. 

Wells Fargo said it signed a letter 
of intent on Monday to contribute 
its Wells Fargo Investment Advi- 
sors divirion and its trust advisory 
group to the venture in exchange 
for a 50 percent interest and $125 

milli on in rash 

Based on the $125 million price, 
Wells Fargo said it expects to real- 
ize a pretax gain of about $110 
million on the transaction. In 1988. 
the combined net income of both of 
its advisory units was about $13 
million. 

Quantitative investing is based 
on computer models, with portfo- 
lios designed to match market in- 
dexes. The quantitative method has 


become popular with large institu- 
tional investors in recent years be- 
cause of a general failure of portfo- 
lio managers to match the returns 
of the major market indexes. 

“Over the last decade, structured 
investing — including all forms of 
index fund and quantitatively 
based portfolio strategies — has 
been the largest single factor in the 
modernization of institutional in- 
vestment decision malting” Wells 
Fargo said in a statement. 

For Nikko, the move is its sec- 
ond major cooperative venture in 
the United States. Last December, 
the firm paid S100 milli on for 20 
percent of Bladcstone Group, the 
financial advisory firm. 

Among other major Japanese se- 1 
entities firms, Nomura Securities ; 
Co. last year paid $ 100 million for a 
20 percent stake in Wasseretein , 
Perella & Co., the Wall Street 
mergers and acquisitions firm. 


New Issue 
June 28, 1989 


All of these bonds having been placed, this an- 
nouncement appears for purposes of record only. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 

Washington, D. C. 



DM 300,000,000 
TA% Deutsche Mark Bonds of 1989, due 1999 


Offering Price: lOOft % 

Interest: 7Vk% p. a., payable annually in arrears on June 28 

Redemption: on June 28, 1999 at par 

Ustina: Frankfurt am Main. Berlin. Dusseldorf, Hamburg and Munchen 


Deutsche Bank 

Aktiengesellscliaft 


Commerzbank 

Aktiengesellschaft 


Bayerische Vereinsbank 

Aktiengesellschaft 


Dresdner Bank 

Aktiengesellschaft 


Westdeutsche Landesbank 
Girozerrtraie 



Bankhaus H. AufhSuser 

Bayerische Landesbank 
Girozerrtraie 

Bankhaus Gebruder Bethmann 
Delbruck&Co. 


DG BANK 

Deutsche Genossenschaftsbank 

Hessische Landesbank 
-Girozerrtraie - 

Merck. Finck & Co. 

Norddeutsche Landesbank 
Girozerrtraie 

Schweizerische Bankgesellschaft 
(Deutschland) AG 

Vereins- und Westbank 

Aktiengesellschaft 


Bank fur Gemeinwirtschaft 

Aktiengesellschaft 

Joh. Berenberg, Gossler & Co. 


BHF-Bank 

Deutsche Girozerrtraie 
-Deutsche Kommunalbank - 

DSL Bank 

Deutsche Siedlungs- und landesrentenbank 

Industriebank von Japan 
(Deutschland) 

Aktiengesellschaft 

B. Metzler seel. Sohn & Co. 

Sal. Oppenheim jr. & Cie. 


Schweizerischer Bankverein 
(Deutschland) AG 

M.M. Warburg-Brinckmann, 
Wirtz&Co. 

Yamaichi International 
(Deutschland) GmbH 


Bayerische Hypotheken- und 
Wechsel-Bank 

AktiengeseDsehsH 

Berliner Bank 

Aktiengesellschaft 

CSFB-Effectenbank 

Deutsch-Sudamerikanische Bank 
Aktiengesellschaft 

Georg Hauck&Sohn Bankiers 

Kommanditgesellschatt auf Aktien 

Landesbank Rheinland-Pfalz 
- Girozerrtraie - 

J. P. Morgan GmbH 
Salomon Brothers AG 

Trinkaus & Burkhardt KGaA 


Westfaienbank 

Ak bengesellschafi 


rare were accepted Prices ranged from 100-00 

to 99.964. 

Japanese investors are now more interested 
in securities of five years or longer due to the 
potential for capital gains, dealers said. 

At the last auction of two-year n otes in 
May. Japanese buyers took about 10 percent 
of the $8.77 billion offered, while at the last 
sale of four-year paper in March, they bought 
about 20 percent of $7.51 billion. 

The reduced interest has persisted despite 
the increased confidence in the dollar’s stabil- 
ity. dealers said. 

The shift toward long-term paper is based 
on optimism that securities prices and the 
doUar will recover even if they drop after the 
auction, some dealers said. 

Trost banks and investment trusts have 
been the main buyers of U.S. short-term 
securities this year. 




June 27,1989 


The marginal rymboli Indicate freaoeocr of raiMlMi luwUeditdJ -dafly; M - weekly; Chi -W-flWntMy; (r) •neMn CO - fwfci weekly- (ml .ww BUY 


TOKYO — Demand from Japanese inves- 
tors at this week’s U.S. Treasury auctions was 
expected ro be light, with the main buyers 
likely to be a few banks and investment 
trusts, according to bond dealers. 

The market expected Japanese investors to 
account for less than 10 percent of accepted 
bids at the auctions erf two-year and four-year 
notes, dealers said. 

The Treasury offered $8.75 billion of two- 
year notes Tuesday and was to offer $7.5 
billion of four-year notes cm Wednesday. 

After the Tuesday auction, the Treasury 
said it assigned an 8% percent coupon to the 
notes it sola at an average price of 99.982 and 
8.26 percent average yield. The average yield 
was down from 8.84 percent at the last auc- 
tion of two-year notes on May 24 and was the 
lowest since 82)5 percent in June 1988. It said 
48 percent of the bids at the high, or stopout. 


Dollar-denominated funds totaling 1 tril- 
lion yen (S7.T billion) were launched by Japa- 
nese investment trusts in June and July 19» 
and a similar amount is expected this )W- 
some industry sources said. These are aimed 
at soaking up hefty summer-bonus salary 
payments. 

Some bond managers at major investment 
trusts may also restructure their portfolio 
accounts towards two- and four-year notes 
from five- to 10-year Treasuries. 

The Treasury market rose on last Friday’ s 
news of an unexpectedly sharp 4J. percent 
drop in U.S. durable goods orders for May. 
and of small gains in personal income. 

These data suggest that the Fed may ease 
monetary policy soon. However, some deal- 
ers say such talk is premature and they are 
awaiting a semiannual monetary policy re- 
port by the Federal Reserve. 
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SWITZERLAND 


. IN SWITZERLAND'S SUN88J 
(AKE.UJGANO 

Wato rf i uw property in Mormte ■ 
7 (hies from Lugano. Luxury aportmttA 
and townhousa wiki pumm x c view of 
Ufl and moortdm. 2-5 room, fuly 

( — mill mu » J <hiJ 

appaanM c&oacm DCmroanB ana 
Wm, large wnny terrao*. Indoor 
poking, herded iwranmg pool fend 
e^nsoJ vegetcton, unvulv belhk 

Sr. mm re Sfr. 79QffO. law down 
payment. AHfodwa 5«*» n tat g ogei. 
Approved, for sole to fprwnm. 
EMERALD HQMtlTD. 

Via PocoMB 25 
CH-6815 Mefldt-tAMM 
Tel: CHJP 1-6*6523 
Fbl-CH-91 -687344 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 
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BEAUTY SERVICES 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


AREA FURNI5SED 


fad a HAT or an QffKE 
Jn Plant By doy or more 
Wiihal pcsUe natal sendees 
Housekeeping, room sernot-efc: 
Stuao up to 5 room, 

FLATOTEL TOWER 

on the Brer Same, 
right beside the Sfftl lower. 
AATDtu. EXPO c five mlan from 
fa mWiMuh ccrtxr Porta da Vender. 
For mom rifm luubon 
Col 45 77 05 55 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


l«h RESfDBITlAL Modem, vary 


baldness 

The fat ad ody cosmetic 


r ,rr ~n. — ; The tvttana orry annwwc 

m ]??? Ur growth restorer now mdatie. 

tern pome. F4.BOO. Tefc <2 25 16 B5 I A&wfcoO hit Dart- 

5700 AD tkfaond The NefarenzL 


|Yili1 t Yi , i <y il > Ma < ii^ fa iit 3,t i 


K AVE MONTAIGNE 

Baapdon apotMrt. 350 vpiL, enfirely 


5700 « Hifaond^ htefak 
Fas “* jl AnQjarjUO. 
Office dosed daring July. 


HOTELS 

GREAT BRITAIN 


THE BAKKSTON NOTE 

BAKSTON GATOBUS 
LOOON5W5 OEW 
Safamd in a rent garden sqm, two 
nawas walk from ure fan uu i ul , with 
*ed fine to Herthrow and Wws W. ! 
uo» » Ofymptn ond fataagri I 

Of**, | 

AH rooms wife more fodfaau Bor and 
restaurant with (handy u ftna sd ren > 
TRi 01 373 7B51TIX: 8&14 aSSlNG 
FAX. 01 370 4570 


PICKENS: The Eyes of Texas and Japan Are on a Corporate Shoadtnm 

1 1 ^-1 ‘ 


LOW COST FUGHTS HOLIDAYS ft TRAVEL 


THE BLANDFORD 


HOTEL 

90GH.TB 3V STBg T 
BAKS SHEET 
LONDON W1 

Teh 01-486 3KB 
He 2629M BWdg 
FasOl 487 2766 


Fu ly refaW ic d jdeJy locg ted, 
amfatobfe London Hotel 
Fid Eng&h hadfaS. IV, cofee/taa 
mcfan, hcMyere. drat cfiaf phones, 
andmnkry newspapers. 
Sbda Room £43.95 + VAT 
Twran/ doabW3 A95 + VAT 



VOUUAGMEM. Best sunmr resort in 
Athens. Fuiy furnished vfla 600 sqjn, 
3 guest room, paho, beauhM pardon, 
svnranmg pool Tek J01 ) 6822«B(8oni 
to fad, (oflmroor) tac 

P |684Sf& Hu 219335 HEGA. fa* 
month US$17,000. 2 months: US- 
S30JXXL 3 mortttt US$35 J0CL 1 
, yecrUS$71JX)0. 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


16TH M1CHB. ANGE, fa 3 morths 10 
3 yam chanting 2 room (at refer- 
bmied fuly equpoed, bnkones, nxxiy 
4* floor, KfeTram Owner: 46 65 
84 IB 


TIC MAN WHO FOCUS THE ACT 
WOULD FOB MUJONS OF DOUAtiS. 
BMYRDEHORY. 


The master forger of the 20th Cartary. 
Own a magn i fcpr Manet, faxxr. Van 
Gough, Homo. 

Bigfah coledor he* for tele these 
laaque agnod oi paintings by the lole 
Bmyr deHory. Bn Nurnfa 634 
London NW1 7EQ England 1. 




Sal 12 BOTTLES CHATEAU YOUEM 

S^SOSl^^ 


T A 7e live on the pbnci by world. It ha plan far survival 

V Vcreirnsy of thr earth's which vou ran help make a n-aiih- 

pionl-OTe. Plant, pnjrm eotls (hxn by joining Lhr Hijrkj l\Tdc Find 
erodijn. mpilate the amKBphrrr. fijr Nature 

nuinioin wotersuppOcsAnd Hr need you n tree and 

pmeni d'lms forminq. Withnut financiaJ support. So get in 
piano man rould mit <urvh e. l>juch with your local WWF nfficr, 

Yet, were damning the urvndiuuroiniribuiHindimn 

iropicul rain lorwis they mow in at to the World Wide F und hr 

therati-oj'5r.i».TO ammuir- .Njiurrm. 

makinj; acrisi^lbriiurclic, jnd a VWVF [nlcmaoonal. UH-1 196 

bigger cor k-rreirrfrildrcn. Gland. Suirzeriand. 

^■atSSKflX," ula s^thepi^E 

cor tervariun programme is not, thatSaVieUS. 

well under way all around Uu- WWF for womo conservation 

mrT**wiii*a vu* rhrnta <&, + tn Ww»w Hrmld 7 nhm 

AJtmrrbO pmmndai apM* w-rw t, toplrt » W«tc 


day.” said Takao Walsuitra, Koi- 
lo’s presideoL He Looked like a 

man who would rather retain to the 

obscurity of nmnmg hfe small cor- 
ner of the Toyota empire. 

The police are planning to de- 
ploy undercover agems inside Koi- 
to’s meeting bail and keep rein- 
forcements just outride They also 
have more than Koito to wooy 
abouL At last count more than 
IJQO other Japanese companies 
will hold annual meetings on 
Thursday, working on the theory 
that the sokaiya cannot be every- 
where at once. 

Even without the help of so- 
kaiya. Koito shareholders might 
well be interested in answos to a 
lot of questions on Thursday. The 
company’s tamings have born er- 
ratic, declining 16 percent in the 
year ended March 31. Sales growth 
is steady but unremarkable. 

Mr. Malsuura says the profit de- 
cline was caused by major competi- 
tion. Toyota's investment in Koito, 
and the fact that three top execu- 
tives, Mr. Matsuura included, are 
former Toyota executives, is no as- 
surance of the car giant's business, 
he says. 


Aides to Mr. Pickens suggest 
that Koito is simply a pawn of 
Toyota, and that it lowers prices 
and gives up profits on command. 

Suggesting that there was a dis- 
crepancy between Koito’s operat- 
ing income and its taxable income, 
Mr. Pickens sued to get access to 
Koito’s tax returns. A Japanese 
court ruled last week that the com- 
pany was not required to disclose 
them. 

Clearly Koito is taking the chal- 
lenge by Mr. Pickens seriously. It 
has hired Wassertein, Perefla ft 
Co., now allied with Nomura Secu- 
rities, to mount a defense. The 
firm's partners, when still at Brat 
Boston, faced off against Mr. Pick- 
ens several times, often successful- 
ly. 

Meanwhile, Koito and Toyota 
are mounting a campaign, to tar Mr. 
Pickens for his association with Ki- 
taro Watanabe. the closest thing 
Tokyo has to a T. Boone Pickens of 
its own. 

Mr. Pickens bought his Koito 
stake from Mr. Watanabe, a some- 
what reclusive billionaire who 
owns one of Japan's biggest hixury- 
car dealerships, real estate through- 
out Japan and luxury hotels in Ha- 
waii. 


According to Koito sources and 
others, Mr. Watanabe and another 
investor with a reputation for cor- 
porate raiding started accumulat- 
ing Koito shares in 1957. As specu- 
lators Docked to the stock the price 

of Ktito's usually thinly-traded 
shares rose from 800 yen (S5.67) to 
about 2,000 yen. 

Then an agent of Mr. Watan- 
abe's offered to sdl the shares back 
to Koito at 2^500 yen each, or more 
than three times its earlier price. 

M We told him that since you 
picked the shares up in the market, 
you should dispose of them in the 
market,” said Tsutomu Ohshima, 
the executive vice president Of 
Toyota, 

Mr. Watanabe instead found 
Mr. Pickens. 

Many speculate that Mr. Pickens 
obtained a guarantee that Mr. Wa- 
tanabe would buy back the Koito 
stock, which he bought for an esti- 
mated $840 million, if their efforts 
failed. Mr. Pickens declined to say. 

Now Koito is trading around 
4,300 yen a share, nearly 25 percent 
more than Mr. Pickens paid. That 
is twice the price-earnings ratio of 
its similarly sized competitors, and 
analysts say the stock is so wildly 
overvalued that no one would buy 


it from Mr. Pickens unless the cou^ 
jtan y or Toyota caves in tothfe 
Texas nemesis. 

Sources close to Koito jitfid 
Toyota suggest that it was Mr. W* 
tariabe who sold Koito sham la 
the sokaiya, in preparation for the 

annual meeting, ^ 

"I don't knew if he is a craft or 
not.** said Mr. Ohsluma, “butbdis 
not a businessman hi the ordinary 
sense. 11 * 

Few believe Mr. Pickens ratify 
wants to become an active member 
of the Koito board. His dunespf 
winning control of a majority, of 
shares arc nearly zero. 


plaint that Japan s stock -ovafcr- 
ship system ignores shareholders 
ana reveals an unwillingness tc let 

foreigners inside the dub. ' -* 
“The Koito case dearly suggests 
the need for a change in Japm’s 
traditional business practices, {he 
Japan Economic Journal said on 
Monday. . 

Mr. Pickens, asked on his last 
trip to Tokyo if he was being da* 
nipulated. just smiled. “ ■" 
“It could be,” he said, his gem 
growing bigger. ‘Tmjusi a ritstie 
bov from a small town in Texas” 


ESCORTS ft GUIDES 


INTERNATIONAL 

ESCORT 

SBtVICE 

HaaJ office bi No* Yort 
330 W 56 Sr NYC 10019 

2T 2-765-7896 

MAJOR CBBHT CARDS AND 
CHECKS ACCEPTS) 
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ESCORTS ft 


CAPRICE-NYC 

ESCORT SERVICE M ICW VO« 
m.- 213-737 3291 


RITZJjjEW YORK 

eSCOCTSBIVKE 

212-779-9636 


ESCORTS ft GUIDES I ESCORTS* 



GB4EVA * MOODS 

ESCORT SSEVKE Tah CMS 461 ISA 


* *1 U R I C H* * 

Carotin* Etcort Sarvkt 01/252 6174 


OELS» ESCOCT SOVKX. 

MADM) SHADOWS 

Tak m-WMia/Sto {4.12pm) 
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LONDON 

KB4SMGTON 

BCORTSHVKI 
1QA Kanrinoiaa Owrrf> St WS 
Ta= 937 9136 er 937 9133 
Ati raojar awtit carib ac wp l e dL 


LONDON 

Porimm Escort Agency 

67 Q*em Swrt 

London W1 

Tet 486 3724 or 486 115B 
Al major aadreordt oenrtad 


AR1STOCATS 

London EicartSwwa 
3 SfaAfam Sfrfrt, Lon don W 

u iSoi^wo 


Enrt Sonia 
Tet 4313625953 


FRANKFUR T . "TOP 1W* 
BCORT SERVICE 069/ SS 08 26. 
THE BEST tl TOWN. 




MAYFAIR CLUB I 

ESCORT ffltVICE Croaifain GBCVA * JOY * 

ROTTBDAM (0)104254155 ESCORT SBVHX 022 / 21 99 At 


EEGANCE 

LONDON raST CLASS 
ESCORT SERVICE TB.- 01 625 5127. 


Vimna ywng aicoft («rvk» B5998S 


BCOCT SHtWCE Tah 01/31 2 37 53 


LONDON 0160431 957 




rtkcied End faancy- 
069/444 79B 
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BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 



BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


COMPANY FORMATION 
U.K.&WORU3VADE 

• Nominoa Sarvicm 

• Conyony A di n in iiti rt ion 

• Corporate Rewuduring 

• Buanm Advice 

• Panand & Corpon*- T« 

• Conn/kmcy 

• Accountancy 

READY MADE CO^ 

Preitigious nm (mMAi wndwida 

COMPANY SEARCHB& 



VBMONT, USA CORPORAHON with 
40+ yecn Euoenhii axpar i anca 
owning and opara^ ig resort. Hobby 
Inn and land dnniapntt. saalcann 
ro-iinenong of enwig saun a ties ond 
wanemn of new dmaiopnants. Con- 
tact: ft! WoBe. Amenasi Rmowcm 
C orpora**:. Tel, 802-483-2311. FAX: 
802-775-01 13 


HNANOALLY ABIE PARTNERS 
sough fa newly Mlutfa lm d ffaghl 
amtoroer bssmg vanhire. Total anvs- 
ogrd mvediMrt USS60/70 mi tore J 
m m g mpH + know haw avoMfa 
Iha a lha right time to enter this 
facrothm mduary in which fare b o 
huge famd Id be Bod fa yean to 
amedfaty m oonfidsioo >0 Box 0906, 
HeroU fnhni, 92531 NauHy Cedsx, 
France. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTMBir SOUGHT 


Leicester band ArfrertBing/PubWwig/ 
f*a4mg/UPVC Coreerwtorrei/par u fao 
kring group, aamfa praduck Mufag 
one uregua reared loader .urgertiy re- 
gores unfanrert ccjuilul to fwliwi 
ptMh raquraranb. Hands on Mona- 
uerid pad a reneaofa (hedonhp 
bath apHorn. Currant turnover El An. 
Oorts incfala snerol leoing LK 

□aids e/o DertaTw^B, Peal Morwi d 
Mdfaodc, Aden Haim. SoSsbury Rood, 
faa=>er, LEI 7QS. 

Part Morandi Mdrtock m authorised 
by fa hshtuSe of Chartered Acmuo- 
farts in En^iand^nd Wales to carry on 


Demand fa recharged toner cartridges 
fa later printers a rapid)! axpenbig. 
Dadenhipi prowdrg fnfang. loaS, 
wppSes, trad e teaefc, morto ng strat- 
m/us md tadineni s upport uwiUda. 
Fn* w write fa more Wormotioct 
MYROFTS RECHAWtt 
Muhreogasse 544-17 
A-llOOVionra 
Am ria 

Fcbb 0222/675454. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


GROUWH0OR 

KVE5TMB4T 

OPPORTUNITY 

Newly Patented 
Chereiml Treremert Procen 
Mohr Biaakthroegh in Central of 
liCHMNHOLE WBL BORES 
Reduces Opendna & Sonia Cota 
Increases wel p radudion 
fa ewre wfamefan ptease contact; 
D.J.&kfaon 
OO-JCCOW. 

P.O. BOX 1285 
Fort Stoddoa IX 79735 USA 
Tet 91 £336-5819 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


MTBMATK3NAL OFBHQRE 
COMPANY WCORPORATK3NS 
ROM US$150 

pmprehenM [a ole s dond senicus 
mdxJe noninees. 

HepresenWive Mem. 

Fow en of attorney, tele*, Nsiecfone 
Fo^ rued fawondng woridvride 
bkaid HMources 
Naiiond House, 

Sanfonjlle of Men 
Phan*eJ0624] 824555 
Tk 628352 Uand G. fac (0624) 823949 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


DELAWARE, USA 
INCORPORATION 

Fast, easy coupon faesatkm in tax 
haven Delaware. Fii srtta* indudng 
USA office & o ddres c, Con fc fartii^ 
pxmwrd, BiperHud 
firee infermaSon. ConJocl. 

DRCORP AMB0CA, INC, 

PO Box 9540 

WUefa, Dataware 19809 USA 

Tab 3027646414 fac 302-65*54 12. 


BUSINESS 

OITORTUNTITES 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENTS 


19% RETURN Dnefeper reeki wgjia rt - 
rer far tfne Houston op atm e n t 
rtoprtlfa Need %\J MBi e n er'pcrt 
GJ fa pgchsge a 7U4669282 or 
fatmftS&ftuSA. 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE GOLFING INDUSTRY 

With accelerating derobfanents In the golimg industry, the bteraationaf 
Goiters Club a kwkmg lor people to share in investment opportunities 
We offer 

• exclusive franchises in a GoU Manaaemem Company 

• investmait opportunities in major gaff resort developments around the world 

• part-time management positions throughout Europe and America, suilahle 
tor retired £ semi- retired golfers 

Full support will be provided by (he Int er national Golfers Chib 
Far further information, please write or telephone ' 
International Goiters Chib International Goiters Chib 
P.O. Box 86 24 Yonge Street South 

London SE18 1AJ Aurora, Ontario L4G IL9 

01-316 2328 (416) 841-8183 






• M carfidsrtiol MVKH 

• London repfMontnkve 

e FiA arbnsiraiion sereai 

Alton Company Fornuioa Ltd, 

19 Foal Rri. Docgke, bfe of Mon 
Tel 26®l flbt 627691 ASTON 
Fan 0624 25126 


A PUBUC UMJTB3 COMPANY 
Cwrwlty hen a feired Mnfaer of 
■anon owUgis fa cartein Europacn 

tefilEifSStiTS 

HUMWlP 


We Offer Yoe Very SmcU 
SWISS TRADE AIO BUSNBS 
, COF#*CTK 3NS OF ANY KHD-. 
Crempnei and pri rote who would ftfa 
adwsrto g e of aur rervieeL W* Intend 
to Mppart ten yaaisg mdai it 
T enn ul ei Meto re eeA. (A a pat 
aw bade uwimwm fa*J In terertedf 
TVnre get in taurti with in and V* w 
bnw your wishes. Al aw w p o u e m in 
EngUi or Gmnm 

RGRO Gfadt, Q686C7 AcAd 
SAwitzeriond 


= IN USA = 

American Classics By DeLaRentis 
Fine Leather Shoes - Branded or unbranded - Looking for volume 

Contact: DeLaRentis Imports Inc, 

6135 N.W. 16Tih Street, Strife E-l, Miami, Florida 33015 USA 
TeL 305-557-4200 - Fax: 305-822-9408 


SHELL MOTOR OH 20W/50 

Cjr entire: nil amLiWc ji reduced price 
f.v quick sole. Pafft'l iloci. 

Utter cans: £1.10 per hler tan: 

5 liter ca»: £4 T5 per 5 liter can. 
Minimum «tlcr SJ-ftwl aMiuina subject 
I.- uas’kl F.O.B. U.K. Pas bv sight L-’C 
Tel: 01 736 1471 lamdoa. 

Fax: 01 543 3618. V. Fon taine. 

71ir,t flnifn iuiIv. 


EXCHTIONAL 

JOINT VDmjU OPPORTUNITY 

to participate in exclusive golf & polo 
development in Pinehunt, S. Caroli- 
na, U.SA Parmershipfs] avdlabie 
US 5500,000 to $6 miKon. Profit 
poterrrial $25 miBon. 

Gifl or fax 1416-598-1886, Canada. 


IB 

NET 


Find Oo» Kow Much Your, 


Investment Can Eorvi At 


Tnp»-&acu«e. 

Low L-T-v inveGrments 

miss® 

STOCKBRIDGE SEtt- 

FINDING CORP 


The Regus j 
Centre 
London 

v 

» Executive Offices 

• Conferences 

• Communications 

• Club Rccfaurant 

Trafalgar Square 01-8725953 

• Lonitnr ■ SwcMnlm * Copfr Mflon • 


BSS BX P^t SB 


One-story, 118,000 sq. ft 
fully A/C, tight 

industrial /warehouse /research 
facility on 68 acres 
in New Jersey 

A Heffmaan-LaRocte he. property 


BINSWANGER NORTHEAST 

Seven fain Center. 1635 Market 5liwt Philadelphia, HA 19103 
215-448-6000 ■ FAX 2S-448-6238 


New tork. NY ■ Chkago. IL . Bouon, MA - Prowtenee, Rl 
Sl Louth MO - Mention. Ml - Denver, CO • Atlanta, GA 
Dallas. TX -Charlotte NC • Raleigh, NC • Miami. FI 
Greensboro, NC ■ Columbia, SC - Lewisville. KY. Oxford, MS 
U*ro ■ London ■ BniswLs . Frankfurt . Ronenlam - Amsterdam ■ Rms 

COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL REAL ESTATE 



INTERNATIONAL 


MESSAGE CENTER 


appear every 

WEDNESDAY. 


COMMERCIAL 

& 

industrial 

REAL ESTATE 


appears every 
WEDNESDAY. 

To place an advertbement pkaae 
contact your nearest LILT, office 
or representative 

orcaUFtiriK 
Didier Bnuu 46.37.93^2 
Max Ferre ro: 46J7.93.81 
Fmc 36175212 
TekE 613595 


Sale; U.S. VIRGIN 
ISLANDS HOTEL 


• Cate rer O mm t w it f es n n* 

1 it dou toadnv GMdwdhn, mmn, 
tetmb, ek. 61/2 am Can emnd to 

20 0+ n xvre or odd atadoa. Etneyorfa. 

UEUSMNr 


RENTALS 


LUXURY SERVICED UK OFRCK To 
rani m Irey Londrei iua i M re and rther 
major atm from only £61 ($95) a 
w fc-botert ocaipo toi. No to ng term 
coniretnent. AH urvioet eatoolfy 
moaefaie «d*fcs phone, telex, fox, 

■wnairwi J - - • 

xcmxxj cue r ccep ton. ror num 

ring Ame ffc o m i u t at Pienir Han 
01 2228866. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY Forest 
Hk. N.Y„ « nfa. fa Manhanan. 
prtne ilfarh, prime buMng, mala 

shares, 23 raw sfabixed. Rond 
oaortmsrt*. Asking 517 item NYC 
7TM93-4000, weways 9 to noon. 




PRESTIGIOUS 
ART MAGAZNE 

far sale 

Breed in London 
Please reply to Bax 3116._1-H.T- 
63 Long Acre. London, WC2E 9JM 


TOMATO PASTE 1989 PACX. Ofar 2ND TRAVR DOCUWBVTi kfsOnve 
faxtonffi ova lafaie Turkey, He. 3SW Uransw/Deg^o/Airy Cterty. CM 
FKSL Fa* 9a 1.1 460283. 28 Weawnou, Athens 10675 Gere* 

t 
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I : LIS. futures 

Associated Pr ess 

■' Seaton Show J**27 

^MWi Low Open Htoh Lmr Close Ot*. 

41_; G rains 

wheat ram 

.M«imMinHitdpl|nprbKM 

"I- SsS-ISIl 

grey, Dm Oven int. txosi ottfu 

> CORN (CBT) 

• 'SWbumMnuim- Mian per bushel 

*■ lb AsmmiTJM 


is* tss & ift * 

J| 8 m MS «*W z*K xn 

4§5 WJW JUI 2J0 2J3U. 

^Dac 2J5VJ MB 
pf w- Soles 46599 
Pf*v. Dm Open ln1.15Z412 off 148S 

SOYBEANS (CBT) 

Mg bu W™n* ** 0 ™ bratart 

2 -S S« s» 5 -w wm 

615 62/ Sep 448 ftjav 

■?£ «* Mm MT 

V?a -i™ *** 

Mi 435 Mar 451 am 

MS 441 May 454V. 40 

7JM M2 JuJ 45* *0 


* _*■» 

40 

E3L Soles 


Jul 45* 467 

Ml 

6-30 Sep 

4.15 Nev 615 421 

„ . PflY-Sole* 3109 


Prev. Day Onm Int. 9209 OH\JBS2 

SOYBEAN MEAL (CBT) 

JOB tons- dollars per ton 

201-30 Jul 31470 21400 
19500 Awa 2880 2 lS 
18950 Sep 2KM rawq? 
18400 Od 19200 19400 
„ „ 3SS D#C 190-00 19370 

23000 1*10 Jon 189.50 1920 

24MO 1 K.M Mar 1890 19150 

23050 18200 Mov 18000 19O00 

mOO 18300 Jul 18950 19000 

P*t Satan _ . Prav.Soles 21588 


20336 +JB 

248 +03* 

204V. +03=4 
10 b +03* 

IB* +04 

345 +Ja 

238 +04 


738V. +P7b 

40316 +.TH+ 
64* -Kim 
053* +.1316 
441 4.1Tb 

447 4.12b 

407 +.13 

451 +08 

434 +08 

42* +08 


Semon Season 

HWi Law Ooen him 

HOGS (CM EJ 
34000 rta- cents per lb. 

“* «0 Jut 4955 4905 

5150 4125 Aug 4&S 4805 

<70 40J0 Od 4430 4430 

OX 035 Dec 4445 £S 

49-00 4239 Feb 4745 4745 

ttlO <277 AA T 44.12 4430 

®70 4040 Jvn 403 4830 

090 <830 Jul SS SS 

Est. Sole* £739 P rev. Soles 6348 
Prav.Oov Open inf. 2X5B1 tW34+ 

WWKBEUJESfCMEJ 
JftOOOIbfc- cents per b. 

0450 28.95 Juf 3459 

5830 2930 Aug 3485 SS 

0108 <200 FOP 5100 5220 

0000 4230 Mar 5059 < 709 

&2S IMf 5140 5150 

0030 47.15 Juf 

5530 4+IS Aus 

gst. Sales 0551 Prev.SoJes 9533 
Prev. DovOnen Int 24358 off 499 


S?£T£5 C<,,YC * C ® 

3700 Bro* cent* per [&. 

1H3S 11050 Jul 11130 11230 

15230 IMS Sep 10559 1040 

149-50 10330 Dec lES 18425 

MMB 10530 Mar 10530 1I&0 

5 S» ISMS 1PU0 >»» 

13235 10950 Jul 

12030 11130 Sep 

Erf- Sales 4.1 BO Prev. Safes 5382 
Prev. Dov Oran Int. 24339 rtfsT^ 
SUOADWOIMJ 11 (HYCSCE) 
lisjte I hi. cents per lb. 

1433 8.10 Jul 13-29 1375 

U» 8P5 OO 1334 1333 

®-« J«t 1X7D 1170 
1195 8-75 Mor 12JJ? 1330 

!H2 «W 1278 1230 

1205 1055 Jul 1145 1275 

1245 HUB Oct l£« 1254 

Est.SaMs 25J19 Prev. SalBSZJ.122 
Prtv. Dm Open int.lttpas up 1.175 

I COCOA l HYCSCE! 

10 mirtTic tons- S pot ton 
1 1895 1112 Jul 1220 1929 


Season Season 
High Law 


Open HHNi Urn Close 


4930 49.10 
44.10 4630 
4315 <432 
4532 46.12 
4685 47.15 
4435 4615 

4882 4617 
<835 <625 


3610 367S 

23 IS 

5630 5159 
5150 5230 
5150 
5650 


11625 11150 
10675 10559 
10 x 40 msi 
10625 1Q530 
10525 10690 
10735 
107138 


1352 1320 
1350 U7< 
1250 M 
1177 1238 
mi 1190 
12<f 7173 
1X40 T154 


MUNICIPAL BONDS (CBT) 

SlOKbc hldex^tt A 23Ms of 100 pet 
85-14 77+5 Jun 93 «■+ 

95*10 794 Sep 94-10 9+50 

94-17 8+10 Dec 93-24 94-6 

94.2 85-19 Mar 99*15 99-19 

ti-M 91-15 Sep 99-21 920 

Erf. Sale* Prav.Soles 3298 

Prev. Da v Open Int. 16474 off 42 

EURODOLLARS ( IMM1 

B mlUlsomlsaf 100 pet. 

«30 Sm 9137 «US 

9U6 HUM Dec 9U6 9150 

9133 8690 Mar 9150 9154 

9153 8832 Jun 9151 9154 

9156 8674 Sep 9134 9138 

9133 8935 Dec 9153 9U7 

910 W35 Mor 9U3 91J8 

9155 6951 Jun 9131 9130 

9130 9034 Sep 9138 9134 

9125 9034 Dec 9123 9132 

9129 9609 Mar 9126 9135 

Jun 9131 9131 
9133 9132 Sep 9131 9121 

91.18 9134 Mar 9121 9121 

Est Sales Prev. Satesl54,156 

Prev. Day Open Int 547511 off 6283 


92- 30 «-4 
WJ 94-17 
T3-23 9+3 

93- 13 93-19 
92-18 92-24 


2TS40 21740 
20750 20930 
20030 2S320 
19X00 19608 
18950 19350 
1»30 19230 
18650 19150 
18830 19030 
18950 19030 


^pev. Dm Open I nt 65,107 up242 

•SOYBEAN OIL (CBT) 

-5&000 nw- doliara per 100 R». 

3130 19.99 Jul 2040 2052 

— 3X05 2020 Aug 7060 20.72 

" 2950 2040 Sop 2672 2BJB 

- 26W 26B OCt 2038 2T35 

2835 20JH DOC 21.12 2121 

" 2545 2130 Jan 2135 213S 

2535 2145 Mar 2155 2145 

2605 2157 May 

KflO 2145 Jul 2130 2130 

. .. 23.93 9145 Aug 

Est. Sale* Prav.Soles 184B7 

-Ptpv-Dm Open Int. 76430 ofiljnD 


Livestock 


■ . r -CATTLE (CME) 

'r 40300 Ibm^ cents per lb. 

- - 2J5S *530 AUO 7040 7040 

•73.15 Sap 

7611 6620 Oct 71 IS 7340 

>195 62M Dec 7295 7195 

- >340 WJS3 Fob 7232 7232 

' >435 7030 Apr 7250 TXSffl 

■ ■ 7199 6935 Jun 7137 7137 

7135 6950 Aim 

-EsI. Sates 13438 Prav.Soles 15317 
.Prev. Day Open Int. 70349 up 1474 

■ ' BREEDER CATTLE (CME) 

ll - VJWMlto.- cents perm. 

■ nai 7545 Aua 1150 81 JO 

- " 8X10 7550 Sep 8135 8135 

t 8330 7Si® Oct 8135 81-15 

8X50 7660 Nov 8155 8155 

-••• 8175 7730 Jan *133 BUU 

-- 8U5 77M MBT 8130 81.10 

8045 7690 Apr 80S) 835® 

- >950 7950 MOV 7V35 7935 

Est. Sales 1420 Prav.Soles 1305 
Prev. Day Open Int. 11892 OttU 


*19* 2047 

BA BL64 

2670 2031 
2038 2131 

2135 2139 

2135 2135 
2150 2142 

2130 
2135 2135 
2135 


CuHTency Options 


June 37 

- PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 
Option 6 Strike 

. . Underlying Price CnIH— Lost Pats— Last 

Ml Aim Sep Jul Aue Sep 

- SMoa Australian Doltars-omtsparunlL 

AOolir 74 r r r 623 0.70 1.14 

7639 75 r r r r 131 10 

7639 74 137 153 153 r jjO t 

7639 77 r r l.KJ r r 

7639 78 r 654 r r r 

&to#e Australian Doftors-Curapeon Style. 

_7639 74 r r r 620 r 

3135a British PomMfs-crnts eer aeft. 


**a n» 

1230 1180 Sep 

Est. Soles 7487 Prav.Soles 5443 
Prev. Day Open lot. 47342 of* 11 
ORANGE JUICE (HYCE) 

15300 bs.- cents par lb. 

19530 13230 Jul 1BA3D 10730 

1(735 13230 Sep I75S0 TOM 

1W3B Nov 146M 1*650 
17X30 12750 Jan 15750 15750 

17130 12735 Mar 1505 1505 

14930 15130 May 

Jul 

14030 14030 Sep 

Nov 

EsL Sales Prev. Sate* U9 

Prav. Day Open Int. lOJBl oft26f 


I Metals 

COPPER (COM EX} 

2S300 Ibsr cents per lb. 

13730 10610 Jun 10730 10730 

,7330 JlK 10740 10050 
11655 11620 Aim 

13150 7630 - Sen 10620 10690 

12600 7745 DOC 10295 10600 

Est. sales 7400 Prav.Soles 4354 
Prav. Day Open Int. 27.140 up 312 
ALUMINUM (OOMEX) 

40300 lbs* cents per 13. 

Jun 

10430 8330 Jul 8430 8430 

Aim 

10430 0250 Sep 

9850 8150 DOC 

B2.5D 8250 Jan 

8730 8730 Mar 

May 

9550 9550 Jul 

SOP 
Dec 
Jan 
Mar 

EsL Salas 7 Prav.Srfes 

Prav. Day Open Int 
SILVER (COMEX) 

Mas troy ac-cents par trey ax. 

5893 5173 Jun 5323 SOU 

9853 5123 Jul 5295 5353 

5363 5343 Aug 

8613 5223 Sep 5393 5469 

8860 5323 Dec 3533 55 73 

8H5JU 5X53 Jan 

9103 5475 MOT 5460 5493 

9103 5583 May 57S3 5753 

7635 M&B Jul 

7«L» 5K3 Sep 

742JJ 5810 DOC 

6BSJS mi Jon 

4453 6013 Mcr 4213 6213 

EsL Sale* 16000 Prav.Soles 22431 
Prav. Dm Open ML 86996 off W 


1239 

1215 

1224 

+1 

12+fl 

1238 

1237 

+17 

1272 

1268 

1290 

+20 

1300 

1275 

1299 

+34 

1312 

1290 

1309 

429 

1298 

<3 

BM 

1322 

130 

+32 

+39 


18070 18175 
17325 17675 
1*130 16140 
15690 155.10 
15625 15425 
15190 
15390 
15390 
15390 


BRITISH POl)HD(lMM) 

Spar pound* 1 Mint aaualsSOJOO] 

1.7«4 1050 Sep 15444 15544 15440 15*96 

L7W3 14550 Doc 15240 15352 1JB40 15310 

1538Q 146H8 MOT 15136 

1-4750 14400 Jun 14778 

EsL Sales Prav. Sale* 9478 

Prav. Day Open Int. 21344 up £15 

CANADIAN DOLLAR (IMM) 
s par dir - 1 pokit eaums S 600 B 1 

3894 .7940 Sap 3321 617W KW«1 MM 

■5?S -5“ -S* 7 * JBT2 5366 3Z71 

3310 Two Mar mn 

5290 3088 Jun 5193 

3107 3107 Sen 5156 

Est. Sales Prev. Sam 1XT5 

Prav. Dm Open Int. 16209 up 114 

FRENCH FRANC f (AIM) 

S per franc. 1 point eaum SOOOOOI 
.14050 .14540 Sep .15065 

.16105 .14540 Dec .15040 

EsL Sale* Prav. Sale* 

Prev. Dm Osen Ini. 

GERMAN MARK (IMM) 

S per mark- 1 point eauals 503001 

5977 4910 Sap 5128 5170 5124 5114 

-5825 4925 Dec 5142 5184 5149 5157 

5270 5000 Mar 5215 5215 5190 5100 

E*L Safes Prev. So lei 395*1 

Prav. Dm Open Int. <7510 off 1511 


307io< junta 
3 07148 3 07172 
307230 307X11 
3072904)07290 



5944 5953 —4 

4015 4014 —15 

5975 5982 —12 


industrials 


10730 107.10 —45 

10640 T07.3S —45 

mum £5 

10550 10630 —50 

10290 moo —JO 



18110 18240 
1X170 <8640 —.10 

18230 18340 +.10 

18138 18840 —JO 
19030 19130 +.10 

19X00 19350 
19530 19350 


COTTON I (HYCE) 


50000 Ibin cents per Ita. 
*US <634 Juf 

030 

670 

440 

030 


71JJ7 

soas 

Od 

7030 

700 

00 

7608 


71 PO 

SOTS 

Dec 

700 

700 

MM 

TOP* 

+0 

7X20 

5X0 

Mtr 

710 

7105 

fn« 

TUTS 


7X70 

5690 

MOV 

7X00 

7X20 

710 

720 

+ 09 

7180 

630 

Jul 

7105 

7105 

TIPS 

7X0 

+07 

49P5 

6X95 

Od 

+60 

+60 

670 

67.95 

00 4670 

EsL So lee 

Dec 

Prev. Soles 7472 


47 P5 

—08 



50930 51640 +230 
51150 517.10 +230 
51430 51840 +230 
moo 52030 +jn 
5070 52538 +230 


15435 160 0.40 10 T T r r 

15*35 142V) 030 r r r r r 

MAM Canadian Denarvcatrt* par unit. 

-CEtaiir 84 r r r r 037 r 

8X7S 05 r r 615 r r r 

‘ SAWOCaMdfenDoiiprs-EunmMB Style. 

•'CDoilor 83 Vi 033 r r r r r 

-46M0 West German Marka-cmli ear writ. 

DMofk 48 r r r r r 619 

5138 49 Z24 r r 0J7 02 Ui 

5138 so 10 r r 03« Q^S a» 

51.08 51 6-76 r r 047 679 699 

SI 38 52 034 658 694 r r r 

ri 5138 S3 r 032 r r r r 

W sues 55 r r 618 r r r 

■* 6256800 Japanese Yen-lMRln at a net pot uK. 

.. JYen a r r r r r 037 

7651 45 r r r r r 619 

. 7651 47 r r r r 629 r 

Juji 48 r r r 0.11 C'JO 0JB 

7051 49 r r r 034 §.70 QJQ 

70-51 70 137 r r M 8.99 694 

7051 n W 13 r 138 135 r 

1831 72 643 1.10 10 r 10 r 

'1131 73 020 031 131 r r r 

>431 74 615 045 r r r r 

>031 75 fiJSfi r 640 r r r 

7031 76 «.D 5 r r r r r 

7051 77 604 611 r r r r 


PALLADIUM (HTME) 

180 trev a*- dollars pot az 

18430 11430 Jun 100 

18030 11630 sap 15430 15730 15600 15745 

17730 12650 Dec 15600 15530 15175 1540 

17600 mflfl Mar 15130 15130 15130 15135 

14930 14130 Sep 1470 

Eat. Safe* Prtv. Sale* ^ 313 

Prev. Day Open I nL 9451 us 33 
GOLD (COMBJO 

ltJOtrovoi^doHonperlroy BL . ■■ 

57X30 25650 Jim 2760 2770 2740 

377JS8 377.® Jas! 

5750 34650 Aim 37650 3810 37610 

57530 3450 Oct 3820 38530 282J0 

51430 3470 Dec 38640 3900 3860 

5160 3740 Fata 39246 3930 3920 

5250 3770 APT 

4970 38130 Jun 

mm 33430 Aud 

4720 3910 OCt 

45530 3940 Dec 

43M0 3SX3J Fata 

4020 40X00 APT 

Est. Salas 381000 Prav. Sola* 31X49 
Prav. Dm Open lnt.15809 o«S39 


Financial 


43408 SwN* Frwoes-CMl* per unit. 

SFranc 55 r r r r r 00 

S * 27 54 r r r r r 028 

»J7 57 r r r r 0J4 r 

5927 58 r r r 0J1 r 674 

5927 59 698 r r 650 r 1.16 

59J7 0 0.48 1.14 r r r r 

S0J7 41 628 670 r r r r 

- 5*27 42 r r 654 r r r 

5927 43 r 614 r r r r 

Total aHveL 10451 CaUopen UY. 47404 

Total pm wH. 8457 .. _ Pot once mi. 496834 

r — Not irtxkKL s— No ewipn Bflerrd, 

LWT Is premium (purchase or I cel. 

Source: AP. 


US T. BILLS (IMM) 

SI million- pts at INpct. 

9612 9641 Sap 9X40 9X45 

9X98 9038 Dec 92J1 9298 

9M7 9825 Mar 9299 9299 

msff Sm.TO Jun VXW 9295 

9X90 9128 SOP . 9X79 9229 

EsL Sale* Prav. Solas sm 

Prav. Dm Open Int. 19443 upCTD 
18 YR. TREASURY (CBT) 
noajuo nrln- pis c IMi at M 0 pet 
99-1* 89-13 Sap 98-14 98-27 

99-18 91-17 Dec 9+21 9+31 

9+9 95-17 Mar 

EsL Sales _ Prav. Sale* 1649 

Prev. Day Open Int 49491 off 147 
US TREASURY BONDS (CBT) 

SS ^ S« %% 

97-8 72-1 MOT 96-20 77-5 

sa-3 s 75 Jun 

9+24 79-1 Sop 94 9+21 

95-31 80 DOC 95-31 94-18 

95-17 79-21 Mor 

91-23 8*4 tap 

93-7 88-18 DOC • 

Est. Solos Prmf.Sa 4^91237 

Prav. Dov Open 1010X979 ofMJM 


9X55 9242 
9277 920 
9X95 93JDX 
9237 9292 

9279 92X4 


9+9 98-23 

9+21 9+27 

9+30 


94-4 9+27 

9+21 97-14 
94-17 97-9 
94-20 97-2 
95-31 
9+29 9+20 
9+31 9+13 
9+4 
9544 
95-17 


Prev. Dm Open Int. 38317 up <3 

H BATING OIL(HYME) 

< 20 OgaF cents per pal 

53M 3L75 Jul 490 510 490 5030 

5&S8 3545 AOB «0» SOS 49.45 5680 

5650 3425 Sap 500 51.5* 39.10 S13S 

5690 370 Oct 5685 5X4fl 56X5 5X1® 

5530 23JS Nov 510 53J35 5131 520 

5685 SMffl Dec 5230 5X0 5226 fO0 

53,00 4U0 Jan 5X55 5X35 5X40 S120 

£0-90 460 Fab 5134 5224 5134 5X15 

5125 4648 Mar 5034 5654 5634 3654 

4640 450 Apr 49MI 490 490 490 

EsL Salas Prev.SoJes 16152 

Prav. Dm Open int. 51X72 offT2+ 

CRUDE OILCNYME) 
uuo bM.-doilori parbbL 

2022 1X40 Atm 2615 2654 2609 2645 

1VA4 1248 Sep 1922 190 192* 1940 

190 1275 OCt 16X1 1925 180 190 

16X5 15J3 NOV 1847 1X73 1X37 1X43 

1652 1X87 DOC 180 1X45 1612 1X45 

1849 1547 Jan 170 1616 1751 I8J4 

1640 1574 Feb 17X0 17.90 170 TOO 

1X27 160 Mar 170 1755 174* T7.95 

1610 1430 Apr 1741 17X6 170 17X5 

180 140 May 1744 17X5 1750 170 

1663 1438 Jun 170 1779 1733 1779 

170 1+0 Oct 1731 170 1721 T70 

EsL Sain Prav.Soles 48579 

Prev. Dm Open lnL218443 off 930 


| Stock Indexes 

SP COMP. INDEX (CME) 
paints aid cents 

moo 27130 Sap 3SUO 33609 331X1 

3370 29690 Dec 316.10 3380 33438 

34045 3310 Mar 3410 3410 340X 

EsL Sales Prev. Sales 33,925 

Prev. Dov Ooen lni.n+07 up 7+3 
VALUE LINE (KCBT) 
polnis and cents 

2950 2660 Sap 2930 39650 2965 

2980 2710 D»C 

30X00 2930 Mar 

EsI. Sales Prav.Soles 117 

Prav. Day Ooen Int. 1.412 ue2S 
NYSE COMP. INDEX (NY FE) 
paints aid cants 

18575 1530 Sep 1869S 18+25 1869 

1870 141.10 Dec 1870 18610 1874 

1890 17620 Mar 190X5 19605 1966 

1880 1880 Jun 1910 1910 19171 

Est- Soles Prev. Sales 

Prev. Dm Open Int. 505 ot1242 


| Commodity Indexes 

Close 

Moody's l.mjOQf 

Reuters ZD 1670 

D-l. Futures 131.63 

Com. Research 235.43 

Moody’s : base 100 : Dec. 31. 1931. 
p - preliminary; f - final 
Reuters : base 100 : Sep. 18* 1931. 
Dow Jones : base 100 : Dec. 31. 1976 


Previous 
1,120.20 f 
Z02Z20 
131.38 
23618 


I Market Guide 

CBT: CNcaoo Board at, Trade 

CME: Chicago Mercantile Exchange, 

IMM: International Monetary Market 

Of Chicago Marcantlla Exchange 
HYCSCE: Now York Cocoa. Sugar. Coffee Exchange 

NYCE: Now York Cotton Exchange 

COMEX: Commodity Excharme. New York 

NYME: Now York Mercantile Exchange 

KCBT: Kansas CHv Board of Trade 

nyfe: New York Futures Exchange 


Commwlities 


HMB LOW BW 
5UOA6 . 

, French francs per metric too 
ttAuo X82S X7+0 2705 

oil 2490 X40 2^ 

DOC N.T. NT Z3K 

Mar 2J1S 2J15 200 

Mav N.T. NT 205 

Aua Z330 200 208 

ESI. val: 1JSS lols Dl SOJora. 

tales: 1,94* lots. Open Interest. 


200 +» 
2484 +3B 

2410 +17 

U40 +26 

X3X5 +23 
Z340 + 38 

Prav. actual 
15459. 


-COCOA _ 

French franc* per W8 ka 
Jlv N.T. N.T. &50 — unm. 

5eo N.T. N.T. 855 - UMj- 

Dec N.T. N.T. 90 — Ungk 

Mor N.T. N.T. 900 — Unch. 

Mav N.T. N.T. TOO — Unch. 

Jlv N.T. N.T. 900 — Unch. 

Sep N.T. N.T. 900 — UnOL 

Est. voi : 0 lot* of 10 tons. Prav. actual tala*: 0 
lot*, Ooen position: 6 

COFFEE 

French franc* per 1M kg 

■fc IS ij 5 =S 

Nov 100 100 *£ - -g 

Jtpi N.T. N.T. 100 - -g 

■Mar N.T. N.T. 105 — — » 

Mm N.T. N.T. 104 - -■£ 

Jly N.T. N.T. 107 — “ ® 

Em, vat: 4 lots bI 5 taw. Prav. actual sale*: 1 
Ion. Open position: 139. 

_ '5«vrce: Bourse tie Commerce. 


IXMldoil' 

Commodities 


June 27 

Prevt oo i 

BM Aik 


3 SSS &38 

2900=950 

2860 070 
2830 2840 
3760 2800 
248.00 27X40 


Ctgse 

BM AM Hrtb Low 

.us. Dollars per metric ton 
■ Aim M54D 3040 30540 3OJ0 
Od 30+0 38+0 M6.W 3010 
Dec 7900 7*>SS 2S5SsS« 

MW 289 0 289.30 090 M*0 
Mn 384.70 28*0 »L2p XJ*0 
AM 000 =83 80 N.T. N.T. 
CKI 77348 3710 N.T. N.T 
Volume 1*<5 Ids of 50 Mol 


COCOA 

UertiM per metric ton qj 

jui bp »» £5 us Si S 

5+o SI m iij TO3 W 910 

Dec Ss S 891 8*7 098 

Mur 8® 7 5S m WO 9M 904 

Mur 55 SJ 55 tit w* tw 

SI S3 £ JS » " « " 

Volume: =09 WS o« ’0 ,ort ’ 

GASOIL M 

Ui Milan,t>cr>r«trW6w u<50 

Jul 1440 1462S Nf2 J’ful . j, ji lujg 

hbi^wmw 

s£™£^^'£^ ,n ' eum E " 

c naive 


London IVIeteb 


dose Pravtov* ^ 

Bid Ask Bid Ask 

ALUMINUM (Htah Grade) 

sT^mfST™ 18+30 18+50 
SSard 1827X0 1B30.C3 1B33JM 18350 

COPPER CATHODES (High Grade) 

^ lin0 ^ 1*300 1+320 

Fsrmrd 15800 15810 1*T70 1*180 
LEAD 

Sterling per metric tw 
Spot 4240 42*0 <3*0 4X90 

40*0 070 4120 4130 

NICKEL t ^ 

CNrflars per metric (on 

F^wanJ 1120 H250 11150 HH0 

SILVER 

U^cmttsPerlrm^mce^ ^ 

FoSUrt 940 52*0 52*0 52X0 

ZINC (Higta Grad e) 

1*850 1*950 

forward 15160 15200 15050 15150 
Sevnnr.-AP. 


Dividends 


June 27 

Company Par A rot Pm Rec 

INCREASED 

WOshtamtanFad 54L Q 0 >■» Ml 

OMITTED 

BonkEmt Carp 

USUAL 

omeran IOC O 70 +15 7-2> 

nSSmihatra Q 0 8-1 7-12 

DtNHnandal Corp Q .15 >-» ^11 

Masinee F*aPW S S +16 +4 

Pork wav Co Q 0 +1* 0^ 

o^Miuai; nwnoBMilv# <HHOT9tnyj s-senri- 
aowtal 

501 treo: UP I- 


s&Piop 

Index Options 


rs* 

2“-“- -fc Szz 

2U — — — i n ™ “ 

m ji - - — jj i IS J, 

m N-I * 7 *k - - J *> J 5 , ™ 

2N1Mi1F.2Ki» 

s sr s i - a u » ? 

5J a 2 ? = S s « n 

at s. p» j*» 5*« — - *«'- 

CoSs: IoM m+pwlUO: toWennU.mtH 

PWS: toM wPunw B8W. WW BP* Irf- I'AWI 

up naiBttx; 

tSiKOJa laeSBlo e«*»i44 ami 
SHK i-caw 


US-li^asuries 


Spot ^ 

Gomrnodities 


Xmonth bfll 

DKCOlMl 

Bid Offer 

683 885 

June 27 
Fra*. 
Yield YMM 

833 617 

AmrottMU 

135 

730 

622 

837 

HreorbW 

735 

737 

634 

639 

■Id 

38+r.bead 1U36G2 

Offer 

in 

Yield 

807 

Peer. 

Yield 

611 


Source: SMoaton anthers. 


DM Ritures 
Options 

W. Germ Martt-BUO marts eenti ner mert 


Commodity 
Aluminum, lb 
Coffee, lb 

Copper rtecmnytlc. lb 
Iran FOB, ton 
Lead, lb 
Prlntclottsvd 
Silver, troy az 
Steal (bl nets), tan 
Steel (scrap), tan 
Tin. IB 
Zinc, lb 
Source: AP. 


Jane27 

Today Prav. 

rut. 00 

1.17 1.17 

10* 1-2575 

2T3J3S 2130 

639 639 

0-5O 650 

5395 531 

4730 4730 

1150 1150 

*054 69703 

00 00 


sex 

tr wart 

M 

*n 

5CP 

2J3 

DM 

617 

80 

1J7 

612 

83$ 

00 

10 

Oil 
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U.K. to Review 
Offer for Tootal 

Reuter* 

LONDON —The friendly, £395 
milli on (36103 million) bid by the 
textile giant Coats Vjydla for the 
rival Tootal Group PLC is to be 
referred to the MonmoQes and 
Mergers Commission, British offi- 
cials said Tuesday. 

They said the trade and industry 
secretary. Lord Young, bad derid- 
ed to refer the case to the commis- 
sion on advice from the Office of 
Pair Trading, which was concerned 
about the effects the merger would 
have on competition, particularly 
in the market for sewing thread. 

The commission is also to inves- 
tigate a clause in the two compa- 
nies* lak-over agreement, trader 
which the Australian concern Har- 
bor Bridge agreed to cede its 29.9 
percent stake in Tootal to Coats if 
the bid succeeded. 



May Studies Sales 
Of Discount Units 

The Associated Press 

ST. LOUIS — May Department 
Stores Co. said Tuesday it was ex- 
ploring the possibility of selling its 
Caldor and Venture discount 
stores. 

David C Farrell, May's chair- 
man and chief executive officer, 
said the company had asked the 
investment banking firm Morgan 
Stanley & Co. to look into the pos- 
sible rales. He said the sales would 
allow May “to focus on the opera- 
tions and expansion of our higher- 
return and faster-growing business 
es. department stoics and specialty 
shoe stores.'' 

May said it antxerpated using a 
significant portion of any proceeds 
from the divestiture to buy back its 
stock, depending on market condi- 
tions and other factors. The com- 
pany said it would use (he balance 
of any proceeds for general corpo- 
rate purposes, inducting expansion 
of its department store and special- 
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Big 8 Accountmg Power: Peril or Practicality? 


Tuesdays 


By Alison Leigh Cowan 

New York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — Now that the 
proposed merger of Ernst & Whin- 
ney and Arthur Young has won the 
approval of the Gnus' U.S. part- 
ners, thdr competitors a re busy ex- 
ploring potential deals. 

The result could be further con- 
solidation of the U.S. accounting 
profession, raising the specter that 
a handful of elite firms might gain 
in economic power at the expense 
of thdr clients. 

“When any company in your in- 
dustry announces something like 
that, everyone does some intro- 
spection,” said Lawrence A. Wein- 
bach, the chirf executive of Arthur 
Andersen. 

That firm, currently the nation's 
largest, is expected to be eclipsed 
by Ernst & Young, as the new com- 
bination will be known. 

Much of the introspection is 
driven by the big firms’ desire to be 
in the places where their multina- 
tional clients are, particularly as 
the firms broaden their services to 
include consulting. 

But additional mergers could en- 
hance the control over the market 
of the current Big Eight firms, rep- 
resenting an estimated 12 percent 
of the nation’s 282,000 certified ac- 
countants. 

So far, there appears to be little 
concern that a consolidation of the 
accounting profession will lead to 
higher prices, a deterioration of ser- 
vice and less internal oversight 

The industry’s position is that 
with 250,000 professionals at 
48,000 firms, besides the Big Eight 
there is plenty of competition. In- 
deed, antitrust regulators have not 
yet voiced any objections to merg- 
ers in the accounting profession. 

“1 don’t dunk the Federal Trade 
Commission would have a leg to 
stand on even if the Big Eight 
merges down to two," said Sam 


A View of the Big Firms 
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Hoyt, the spokesman for the Aroer- son, believe that consolidation 
ican Institute of Certified Public would have to progress much fur- 
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Accountants. 

Policy makers also brush aside 
such concerns. 

A_A. Sommer Jr„ a former head 
of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission who heads a pern re- 
view program of the accountants 
institute, noted that the chief finan- 
cial officers of large corporations 
are savvy negotiators when shop- 
ping for audit and tax services. 

“The accounting firms are al- 
ready very big," he said. “If there's 
a danger there, you would have 
already seen it" 

To some extent, conflicts of in- 
terest should also act as a brake on 
growth. The larger that service 
businesses like advertising agencies 
or law firms become, the more like- 
ly are clashes between the interests 
of their clients. 

Many of the people interviewed. 


thex before business or the invest- 
ing public should care. 

“If they moged down to five, Fd 
seriously begin to worry,” said 
Robert Crane, the editor of Ac- 
counting Today, who questioned 
whether top management might 
lose track of its far-flung opera- 
tions. 

In an efficient marketplace, the 
theory goes, if the largest competi- 
tors earn too much by raising prices 
or cutting service, smaller rivals 
would win over disenchanted cli- 
ents and restore the equilibrium. 

But poachers will not have an 
easy tim e dismantling the fortress 
that the Big Eight has erected in 40 
years of nearly unbroken domi- 
nance, or in challeng in g the value 
of its brand name. 

One barrier is the vast global 
presence of the large firms. It 


both inside and outside the profes- would take years for a smaller com- 


petitor to build a competitive net- 1 W 

work and staff. j. li MPi l 

Ernst & Young is expected to n- 

have 70,000 employees when it be- * * A 

gins o perati ons on Oct I. prices asof * Fim. New Yor* time. 
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separates the top tier from the 
pack, one mly has to took M Ton- 
che Ross. With annual U& iw 
ones of $820 mfltion, it is the rant 
of the Big Eight Yet, one would 
have to combine the next four firms 
to create a competitor equal in size. 

Beyond the second tier, there is 

just no comparison. 17H 
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Stock Exchange with annual sales | ^ 
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from outside the Big Eight, accord- J ** gjgp 
ing to Spencer Hams, a Menlo i “ fig*# 

Park, California, analyst who] ^ {K 
tracks auditor changes. j ^ SwtS 0 

The figure is 12 percent among! fa* 'U awm* 
the large companies listed on the! 2% K 
American Stock Exchange, and 7‘ w* u% aImw 
percent for companies whose! tpS’KSSpcc 
shares are traded over-the-counter. ; tSU asvwa* 
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IBM: U.S. Computer Giant Gains an Edge in 4-Megabit Chip Production 

(Coatinaed from first finance page) bytes — each byte, or character, is than their one-megabit counter- from now, and you won’t believe 

themselves unable to get adequate «Sh l “ of random-access parts, which are now selling in the how much memory it will use," said ; ^ gjjg st| 4 

components, which raises the ques- memory storage. More advanced neighborhood of $20 apiece, the Charles H. Ferguson, a Massacmi- up. r,s»i m«c 
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tion of where will the components 
for the next generation of desktop 
computers come from." 

Enlarged chip capacity has in- 
creased in importance because the 
three leading operating systems for 
advanced desktop computers — 
IBM’s OS-2, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.*s Unix, and Ap- 
ple’s Macintosh — all require far 
more computer memory than their 
predecessors. 

Operating systems are baric pro- 
grams that act as combinations of 
housekeepers and police officers. 
The most recent generation of these 
programs permits powerful desk- 
top machines to run and display 
many user programs at once. 

The newest generation of sys- 
tems requires at least two million 


systems will soon double and even new chips win plunge in cost as 
triple these memory requirements, chip makers improve their manu- 
For example, the Apple co- factoring skills, 
founder Steven Jobs s new Next New software will require corn- 
computer, which runs a version of pmers with dramatically larger 
the Unix operating system, now memories. For example, Lotus De- 


new chips win plunge in cost as setts Institute of Technology re- m «* 
chip makers improve their manu- searcher who serves as a computer wE 
factoring skills. industry consultant. 

New software will require com- irm ma y also use its four-meza- ! u% * r " 


requires between 64 and 128 one- 
megabit chips. IBM’s new Officevi- 
rion software system, designed to 
permit the computer maker to 
match Apple’s graphics features, 
wQ] need at least eight million char- 
acters of storage, which could be 
met by the capacity of as few as 16 
of the new chips. 

Higher-capacity chips are desir- 


velopment Corp.’s long-awaited gj^The 
upgrade to its 1-2-3 spreadsheet a new n 
program. Release 3.0, will not fit in R , 1tnm i t 
a standard desktop personal com- _ veaj 


a standard desktop personal com- two years. Industry executives dose 
purer with limited memory. The w tfc company said IBM had at 
wmpany wQl introduce a scaled- ^ four different four-megabit 
back version. Release 2.2, to run on technologies. 

memory-limited computers later 34 1 .* »% aoeisn 

this year. One of IBM’s technologies, not ££ }& 

' . . . yet offered to the U5. Memories! {*; 

Memory requirements are likely will vidd duns that are 
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Compiled hy Our Staff From Dtspatthes 

;NEW YORK - TT* dollar 
%dosed mostly lower on Tuesday 
buffeted up and down by nnnob 
throughout the day. 

. The amency was lifted by a ru- 
mor — essentially denied by the 
Japanese Embassy in Washington 
—that Prime Minister SosnkeUno 
ot Japan would resign due to an 
unfolding scandal. 

.But the dollar was hurt by a 
report that the Federal Reserve 
Board chairman, Alan Greenspan, 
■felt that credit policy was too tight 
^ 5 . The o ureacy pn dH a t 

1.9570 DM on Monday. But it rose 
to 141.80 yen, up from 14120. 

- Currency dealers said sentiment 

toward the dollar remained bullish 
but that many traders were relno 
4ant to buy the currency prior to 
the Independence Day holiday and 
In! the absence of any market-mov- 
ing news. 

' -“There’s a real sense in the mar- 

let that this lull is a welcome re- 
spite after what we’ve experienced 
jun the last couple of weeks,” said J. 


feted Before Ending M< 


London Dollar Rates 
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Thomas Stanley, a vice president at 
Uiemical New York Capital Mar- 
kets Group. 

Ifhe dollar had risen sharply in 
recent weeks but then fell back last 
week amid concern that central 
banks would intervene to thwart its 
advance and over worries of higher 
interest rates overseas. 

The dollar came under pressure 
abroad Tuesday on a r eport that 
the West German Bund esbank 
might consider an interest-rate in- 
crease at a meeting Thursday of its 
central bank council. 

The battered pound, meanw hile, 
gained ground apunst the dollar, 

helped by a surprising narrowing in 
the British trade deficit in May and 


news that Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher agreed with other Euro- 
pean leaders on plans toward mon- 
etary union. 

At least two rounds of interven- 
tion by the Bank of FnglanH also 
encouraged the pound's recovery. 

The British currency rose to 
51.5680 from S1.5445 Monday . 

The dollar had gotten off to a 
shaky start in New York, having 
lost a half pfennig abruptly when 
rumors circulated that Mr. Green- 
span was hospitalized after a heart- 
attack. The rumor had an ounce of 
uuth: Mr. Greenspan was hospital- 
ized on Monday, but it was for heal 
exhaustion, and he was discharged 
Tuesday. 

The dollar also finished at 1 .6830 
Swiss francs, down from 1.6870 
francs, and aL 6.6335 French 
francs, down from 6.6410 francs. 

In London, the dollar was mostly 
lower in quiet trading, giving the 
battered pound a boost. 

The dollar came undo: pressure 
in Frankfun on a report that (he 
Bundesbank might consider an in- 
terest-rate increase at a me eting 


Thursday of its central bank coun- 
cil. The centra] bank is scheduled 
to review its 1989 monetary target 
this week, and some economists say 
ft could raise interest rates to 
dampen inflationar y pressures. 

The UJL currency finished at 
1.9525 DM, down from 1.9550 DM 
on Monday. Bat the dollar was up 
against the yen, ending at 141.10 


yen, compared with 140.95 yen. 

The pound rose to SI J6tt) from 
51.5450. 

The British unit was up sharply 
as the market reacted favorably to 
a surprise narrowing in the British 
trade deficit in May. 

The pound also ended at 3.0523 
DM, up from 3.0207. On its 
trade-weighted index it ended at 
90.7 from a previous dose at 89.7. 

The pound was given a modest 
additional boost by Bank of En- 
gland intervention ax around 
$1.5535 soon after the trade data 
was released. 

Much of the pound's bounce rep- 
resented a technical correction to 
what many thought was. an over- 
sold position. ' (Reuters, AP) 


:ECz Leaders Endorse Monetary Compromise, But Deep Divisions Remain 


& (Continued from page 1) 
join the jointly floating exchange 
/ate mechanism, from which the 
British pound is currently the only 
major absentee. Mrs. Thatcher 
helped to defuse criticism of her 
-position at the summit by giving 
her strongest commitment yet rhai 
the pound would join the system 
sometime after July 1990. 

. ' Both Mr. Mitterrand and Mrs. 
Thatcher, however, openly admi t, 
ted after the summit ended Toes- 
jday that their differences would 
■resurface as the 12 start preparing 
the intergovernmental conference, 
'which is to examine possible sec- 
ond and third stages, in the mming 
months. 

. The community's major conti- 
nental powers, France, West Ger- 
‘many, Italy and Spain, all believe 
4&ai the conference must draft a 


new treaty giving greater authority 
to the central institutions that 
would run the union, reducing the 
influence of national parliaments 
and governments. 

That was strongly rejected by 
Mrs. Thatcher, who said the ar- 
rangements sought by the other 
countries “would be the biggest 
transfer of national authority we’ve 
ever had.” It would not, she 
thought, “be acceptable at all to the 
British Parliament” 

Mrs. Thatcher said that Bri tain 
would vote against a proposal to 
convene the conference but fully 
expected to be overruled, as the 
meeting could be called by major- 
ity vote. 

T have not the slightest shadow 
of doubt we shall vote against it 
and I have not the slightest doubt 


we shaD be in a minority,” she said. 

She would not, however, boycott 
the conference. “It is never ri ght to 
leave an empty chair — it gives yon 
no part in the discussion,” civ- said. 

British officials said the confer- 
ence could last a very long time — 
perhaps years — and noted that 
while it could be convened by ma- 
jority vote its condurions would 
have to be adopted unanimously. 

The same point was made by Mr. 
Mitterrand, who said it might well 
be that the results of the conference 
would not at first be accepted by all 
12 countries. 

He was confident, however, that 
the fear of isolation and the 
strength of European political 
forces would ultimately induce 
Mrs. Thatcher to approve the out- 
come. That had happened four 


years ago, he said, when Mrs. 
Th a t cher, after initial resistance, 
had finally approved the Single Eu- 


ropean Act paving the way for the 
EC's planned post-1 992 single mar- 
ket 

British officials, however, said 
that the two cases were quite differ- 
ent Whereas Britain had agreed 
with the substance of the Single Act 
and differed only on legal proce- 
dures, it was hkdy to disagree fun- 
damentally with the substance of 
any new treaty, they said. 

Mrs. Thatcher made it dear that 
proposals favored or put forward 
by Britain would be much less con- 
stricting of national sovereignty 
than the second and third stages 
proposed in the report to the sum- 
mit by a 17-member committee 
chaired by Mr. Delors. 


Highlights of EC Text 

Reuter* 

MADRID — Here are excerpts from the text of the declaration on 
economic and monetary union agreed by European Community 
' heads at government: 

1. The European Council restated its deter minati on to progres- 
' sively achieve economic and monetary union as provided for in the 

Single European Act and confirmed at the European Council meet- 
ing m Hanover. Economic and monetary onion must be seen in the 
perspective of the completion of the internal market and in the 
context of economic and social cohesion. 

2. The European Council considered that the report by the 
committee chaired by Jacques Delors, which defines a process 
designed to lead by stages to economic and monetary union, fulfilled 
the mandate given in Hanover. The European Council felt that its 
realization would have to take account of the parallelism between 
economic and monetary aspects "and allow Tor the diversity of 
specific situations. 

3. The European Council derided that the first stage of the realiza- 
tion of economic and monetary union would begin on July 1, 1990. 

4. The European Council asked the competent bodies to carry out 
the preparatory work for the organization of an inter-governmental 
conference to lay down the subsequent stages; that conference would 
meet once the fust stage had began and would be proceeded by full 
and adequate preparation. 


Wells, Nikko Form Venture 


Reuters 

SAN FRANCISCO — WeDs 
Fargo & Co. has nnnnm>r*»H piling 
to form a joint venture with Nikko 
Securities Co. of Japan to operate 
the first large-scale global invest- 
ment management firm focused on 
quantitative investing. 

WeDs Fargo said it signed alerter 
of intent on Monday to contribute 
its WeDs Fargo Investment Advi- 
sors division and its trust advisory 
group to the venture in exchange 
for a 50 percent interest and $125 

miflip i in cash. 

Based on the $125 million price, 
Wdls Fargo said it expects to real- 
ize a pretax gain of about SI 10 
million on the transaction. In 1988, 
the combined net income of both of 
its advisory units was about S13 

million 

Quantitative investing is based 
on computer models, with portfo- 
lios designed to match market in- 
dexes. The quantitative method has 


become popular with large institu- 
tional investors in recent years be- 
cause of a general failure of portfo- 
lio managers to ™tcli the r e tu rn s 
of the m^or market indexes. 

“Over the last decade, structured 
investing — including all forms of 
index fund and quantitatively 
based portfolio strategies — has 
been the largest single factor in the 
modernization of institutional in- 
vestment derision making," WeDs 
Fargo said in a statement. 

For Nikko, the move is its sec- 
ond major cooperative venture in 
the United Stales. Last December, 
the firm paid 5100 rmHi nn far 20 
percent of Blackstone Group, the 
financial advisory firm. 

Among other major Japanese se- 
curities firms, Nomura Securities 
Co. last year paid S 100 miDian for a 
20 percent stake in Wasserctein , 
PercDa & Co„ the Wall Street 
mergers and acquisitions firm. 


New Issue 
June 28. 1989 


All of these bonds having been placed, this an- 
nouncement appears for purposes of record only. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 

Washington, D.C. 



DM 300,000,000 
71 / 4 % Deutsche Mark Bonds of 1989, due 1999 


Offering Price: 
Interest: 
Redemption: 
Listing: 


100*% 

7>i% p. a., payable annually in arrears on June 28 
on June 28. 1999 at par 

Frankfurt am Main, Berlin. Dusseldorf, Hamburg and Munchen 


Deutsche Bank 

Aktiengesellschaft 


Commerzbank 

Aktiengesellschaft 


Bayerische Vereinsbank 

Aktiengesellschaft 


Dresdner Bank 

Aktiengesellschaft 


Westdeutsche Landesbank 
Girozerrtrale 


Bankhaus H. Aufhfiuser 

Bayerische Landesbank 
Ginozentrale 

Bankhaus GebrOder Bethmann 
Delbruck&Co. 


DG BANK . 

Deutsche Genossensehansbank 

Hessische Landesbank 
- Girozerrtrale - 

Merck, Finck&Co. 

Norddeutsche Landesbank 
Girozerrtrale 

Schweizerische Bankgesellschaft 
(Deutschland) AG 
Vereins- und Westbank 

Aktiengesellschaft 


Bank fQr Gemeinwirtschaft 

Aktiengesellschaft 

Job. Berenberg, Gossler&Co. 
BHF-Bank 

Deutsche Girozentrale 
-Deutsche Kommunalbank- 

DSL Bank 

Deutsche Siedlungs- und Landwrentenbank 

Industriebank von Japan 
(Deutschland) 

Aktiengesellschaft 

B. Metzler seel. Sohn & Co. 

Sal. Oppenheim jr. & Cie. 

Schweizerischer Bankverein 
(Deutschland) AG 

M.M. Warburg-Brinckmann, 

WIrtz&Co. 

Yamaichi International 
(Deutschland) GmbH 


Bayerische Hypotheken- und 
Wechsel-Bank 

Aktiengesellschaft 

Berliner Bank 

Aktiengesellschaft 

CSFB-Effectenbank 

Deutsch-Sudamerikanische Bank 

Aktiengesellschaft 

Georg Hauck&Sohn Bankiers 

(Command itgeseHschatt auf Aktien 

Landesbank Rheinland-Pfalz 
- Girozentrale - 

J. P. Morgan GmbH 
Salomon Brothers AG 

Trinkaus&Burkhardt KGaA 


Westfalenbank 

Aktiengesellschaft 


Reduced Japanese Demand Expected for Treasury Notes 


TOKYO — Demand from Japanese inves- 
tors at this week’s U.S. Treasury auctions was 
expected to be light, with the main buyers 
likely to be a Tew banks and investment 
trusts, according to bond dealers. 

The market expected Japanese investors to 
account for less than 10 percent of accepted 
bids at the auctions of two-year and four-year 
notes, dealers said. 

The Treasury offered S8.75 billion of two- 
year notes Tuesday and was to offer S7.5 
billion of four-year notes on Wednesday. 

After the Tuesday auction, the Treasury 
said it assigned an percent coupon to the 
notes it sold at an average price of 99.982 and 
8-26 percent average yield. The average yield 
was down from 8.84 percent at the last auc- 
tion of two-year notes on May 24 and was the 
lowest since 8.05 percent in June 1988. It said 
48 percent of the bids at the high, or stopoui. 


rate were accepted. Prices ranged from 100.00 

to 99.964. 

Japanese investors are now more interested 
in securities of five yean or longer due to the 
potential for capital gains, dealers said. 

At the last auction of two-year notes in 
May. Japanese buyers took about 10 percent 
of the SS.77 billion offered, while at the last 
sale of four-year paper in March, they bought 
about 20 percent of S7J51 billion. 

The reduced interest has persisted despite 
the increased confidence in the dollar's stabil- 
ity, dealers said. 

The shift toward long-term paper is based 
on optimism that securities prices and the 
dollar will recover even if they drop after the 
auction, some dealers said. 

Trust banks and investment trusts have 
been the main buyers of U.S. short-term 
securities this year. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

INTERNATIONAL FUNDS 


Dollar-denominated funds totaling I tril- 
lion yen (57. 1 billion) were launched by Japa- 
nese investment trusts in June and July 1988 
and a similar amount is expected this year, 
some industry sources said. These arc aimed 
at soaking tip hefty summer-bonus solan 
payments. 

Some bond managers at major investment 
trusts may also restructure their portfolio 
accounts towards two- and four-year notes 
from five- to 10-year Treasuries. 

The Treasury market rose on last Friday’s 
news of an unexpectedly sharp 4.2 percent 
drop in U.S. durable goods orders for May. 
and of small gains in personal income. 

These data suggest that the Fed may ease 
monetary policy soon. However, some deal- 
ers say such talk is premature and they are 
awaiting a semiannual monetary policy re- 
port by the Federal Reserve. 


Juno 27, 1989 
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INTERNATIONAL INCOME FUND 
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Twins Extend A’s 
Extra-Inning Onus 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispazcha 

The Oakland Athletics are still 
sitting on top of the American 
League West, but last season’s AL 
champs have yet to win an extra- 
inning game this year. 

The A’s added to the string Mon- 
day night when Kirby Puckett hit a 
bases-anpty home ran off reliever 
Todd Bums with two out in the 


BASEBALL ROUNDUP 


bottom of the 10th to give the 
Twins a 4-3 victory in Minneapolis. 

Puckett had entered the game 
with just three hits in his last 17 al- 
ters. “After the way 1 swung earli- 
er, 1 was just trying to get a good 
pitch to hit," he said He had three 
hits and three RBIs for the night. 

Bums acknowledged his mis- 
take. “I was trying to get him to 
chase something out of the [strike] 
zone.1 tried to be a little fine with it 
and gave him a pitch he could 
drive. And be did” 

Oakland opened the scoring in 
the third when Mike Gailego 
walked and scored on a double by 
Rickey Henderson. 

Minnesota took a 2-1 lead in the 
bottom of the third on RBI angles 
from Randy Bush and Puckett 
Puckett made the some 3-1 with 
a sixth-inning RBI triple. 


The A's drew to 3-2 in the sev- 
enth when Lansford singled, stole 
second and came home on a angle 
by Mark McGwire. They tied the 
score at 3-3 in the ninth when Car- 
ney Lansford doubled and scored 
on McGwire's single. 

Indians 4, Rangers 3: John Far- 
rell won for oily the second time in 
nine decisions and Dong Jones got 
his 17th save in Arlington. Texas. 

Texas's Bobby Witt retired only 
two batters and left with the Indi- 
ans ahead, 2-0. It was his shortest 
start in four years in the majors. 

Felix F ermm delivered the win- 
ning run with a suicide squeeze in 
the fourth, scoring Brook Jacoby 
from third. 

The Rangers' catcher, Geno re- 
train, tore a ligament in his left 
knee in a home-plate collision with 
Joel Skinner in the fourth and was 
put on the 21-day disabled list. 

Reds 5, Dodgers 3: Bo Diaz hit a 
two-run home run in the seventh as 
the Reds came back from a ihree- 
run deficit to beat Los Angeles in a 
National League game in Cincin- 
nati. 

Diaz bad been batting only .186, 
and the Reds entered the game 
without having scored in 20 in- 
nings. 

“We needed the win tonight,” 
said Pete Rose, the Reds’ manager. 





The Dodgers’ Orel Hershiser playfully showing Rkk Dempsey 
“Orel hygiene” with a broken rat (faring the 5-3 loss to the Reds. 


Cmcmnatfs Paul O'Nall hit a 
three-run home run in the sixth to 
tie the score. The victory gave the 
Reds something to celebrate after 
two lopsided losses to Los Angeles 
and die continuing troubles of 
Rose over betting allegations. 


NBA Rumors , Trades Precede Draft 


By Sam Goldaper 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — The Sacramen- 
to Kings, with the top pick in Tues- 
day night's National Basketball 
Association draft, were going to 
select Pervis Ellison of Louisville, 
according to the latest rumors. 

“Jack McCloskey hard it from 
another general manager,” said 
Stan Novack, the Detroit Pistons’ 
director of scouting, relaying the 
word Monday from his chib's gen- 
eral manager. 

A1 Bianchi. the New York 
Knicks' general manager, heard a 
similar report from another general 
manager. 

The rumor mill was in hill swing 
Monday. 

The Kings have refused to say 
how they will use their pick. The 
guessing game has been in progress 
since Sacramento won the lottery 
May 21, and has included Glen 


Rice of Michigan, Stacey King of 
Oklahoma, Danny Ferry of Duke 
and now the 6-foot, 9tt-inch (2.06- 
meter) EDison. 

“I can't believe they’re going to 
take Ellison,” Novack said. “If we 
had the pick, it would be Danny 
Ferry. If the report is true, I guess 
they felt they needed a power play- 
er more than taking the best all- 
around player in the draft." 

When the general managers were 
not guessing the draft, they were 
discussing possible trades and 
watching tapes of players they be- 
lieve wiU still be available when 
they pick. 


There is no sense trying to fig- 
will eo 


ure out how the draft vriD go, what 
the team ahead of yon will do,” said 
Wayne Embry, the Cleveland Cav- 
aliers' general manager. “It’s never 
factual because the general manag- 
ers don’t always tell the truth.” 

But that did not stop Donnie 


Walsh, the Indiana Pacers' general 
manager, who has the seventh pick, 
from trying to find out what Bill 
Russell, his counterpart with the 
Kings, would do. 

“I called up BQ1 and asked him 
what be was going to do,” Walsh 
said. “I told hun be was driving ns 
all cra^.” 

Walsh was stiH guessing. 

■ Bulls Trade Sellers 

The Chicago Bulls traded 7-foot 
reserve forward Brad Sellers late 
Monday night to Seattle for the 
SaperSamcs* 18th pick in the first 
round of the draft. United Press 
International reported. That 
the Bulls the 6th, 18th and 
picks in the first round. 

Tuesday, the Somes traded their 
No. 1 pick in the 1990 draft to 
Golden State for the Warriors’s 
seoond pick of this draft, the 16th, 
to go with die 17th pick the Sonics 
had retained. 


Expos 5, Mets 1: Dwight Goo- 
den, who bad experienced shoulder 
stiffness in his previous two starts, 
lasted only four innings nnH al- 
lowed a three-run borne nm to 
Spike Owen in a five-run fourth in 
Montreal. It was the Expos’ fourth 
straight victory and gave them a 
half-game lead over the Mets and 
Chicago in the NL East. 

Pascual Perez strode out 1 1 as 
the Expos ended the Mess’ four- 
game winning streak. 

Pirates 2, Cubs 1: Dow; Drabek 
pitched a seven-hitter in Chicago as 
Pittsburgh sent the Cubs to then- 
fourth straight loss. Bobby Bonilla 
drove in the winning run with a 
ground out in the first Drabek 
walked one and struck out five. 

The Pirates broke an ei ght - game 
losing streak against Chicago dat- 
ing hack to last season. 

PUSes 5, Cardinals 4: Dickie 
Thon’s RBI single with the bases 
loaded capped Philadelphia’s 
three- run rally in the ninth in St. 
Louis. 

Randy Ready hit a two-run dou- 
ble to tie the seme, 4-4. Ricky Jor- 
dan drew an intentional walk be- 
fore Thon singled up the middle off 
Todd WotrelL 

Giants 4, Astros 3: San Francisco 
got three pinch hits in a two-run 
seventh inning , including Ken 
Oberkfdl’s game-winning single, in 
Houston. It was the Giants’ eighth 
victory in cine games. (UP I, AP) 


Pity the Stodgy (M'Engthh’ Game 


Interim tonal Herald Tribane 

•LONDON — Osvaldo ArdOes is living proof 
that sport transcends xenophobia. 

For a dwffl 1 * he has been the best-known and 
most admired Argentine in Britain. A man of tiny 
physique but towering soccer sophistication, he 
brought a soothing sense of leadership to the 
hurly-burly English game. 

When players all around were charging in ever- 
decreasing circles, Artfiles would put a foot on the 
bafl, find the space, direct a collogue and set the 
Tottenham Hotspure' attacks rolling. 

In a sense, Armies coached on the field. At the 
heart of Argentina's 1978 team that won the World 
Cup, Ik performed the function of a post office: 
Others sent the ball to Ardfles, and he redirected 
its destination. 

Ardilcs, a slender 5 feet, 6 indies (1.7 meters) 
taU, became slowed by irguiy, 
addiction to cigarettes. Yet ai 
appreciation could see in 

among pros. 

Nothing seems more 
from performer to tutor. He 

transiuan, but nearing 36, he 
gland. 

Argentina is in his soul, England the home his 
sons 

relate to. Ardfles, schooled in law, 
history' and politics, intended to 
make a min in n and mum home to 
Cordoba a wealthy rancher. 

Ever, the diplomat, a master of 


assistant director of coaching. Hughes has Megalo- 
mamc ideas about England's importancewww^ 
soccer. He not only warns 
sees himself as the supreme peddler d mt Enghsu 
game which could rid the world of variations of st) k 
and technique. 

Hughes believes troe soccer to be the direct hit- 
andSse game winch the WoNahampton Wan- 
derere took into Europe in the 1950s. Ycu bww tlw 
style: Hammer the ball up in the air. chase it and 


score. 


He travels to Arabia and the United Sum w- 




fhan his passage 
ay not make the 
eb to try in En- 


ROB HUGHES 


Why, if the 

chess who draws his hand cautious- method ifi SO £Ood* 
ly, he was forced by the Falklands “ ” 6 ’ 


was loicea ay me rantmias _ , _ — 

1982 to declare his Araen- OSS England WOH 
tine allegiance. That April he had *us—« *!«-« 


warm 


tme allegiance. That April he had .■ . _. 

played a erwirillnring semifinal for HOtellUg 81HCC U1C 

Tottenham in England’s Football l Q AA World CnD? 

Association Cup. But the final was " 

in May, soldiers of Britain and Ar- 
gentina were wning wdi other and ArdOes was 
transferred to Paris SL Germain. 


He remained spiritually a Tottenham player. A 
return dans e took hhn tack to Loudon when the 
smoke cleared, back to the Hertfordshire family 
home he never sold. His wife Sylvia was happiest in 
that neighborhood. Their sons, Pablo and Feder- 
ico, nbw 14 and 11, could play tell again with the 
only School friends they had known. Bom in Ar- 
gentina, they had become north Londoners by 
education and upbringing. 

ArdEDes, alas, may have to. He became “hurt and 
bitterly disappointed" a week ago. It was not by 
withdrawal pangs brought on by receding physical 
ability but by the petty-minded insularity that still 
rules England's soccer establishment. 

ArdOes sought to test his coaching aptitude by 
""dying for the FA Coachine Badee. lately reti- 
Ithe 


got it wrong to 

Hughes relies on statistics emanating from an 
MmS-yoKld hypothesis 
Charles Rcep of the Royal Air Force — henct 
ips, the aerial obsession, 
ind’s direct style wins hands-down, afl the 
time." «wingt the possession style of play epito- 
mized by BraaL 

He recently told a group of coaches in the United 

Stales that Brazil now has the least dunce « 
winning World Cups and must “eradicate and 
change its views.” But why, if the method js so good. 

has England won nothing since the 
World Cup. on English soil, of 
1966? And why is Hughes willing to 
share his knowledge in a forthcom- 
ing book, “Winning Formula." and 
in videos aimed at a global market. 

“If we were just concerned pure- 
ly with winning,” he has lectured, 
“we’d keep everything under 
wraps." He then has allowed that 
since soccer is a world game, the 
British cannot be insular with their 
knowledge. That is nice of him. But 
does anyone in his right mind wish to reduce Pde. 
Eusebio, Maradona. Gullit and Platini to mere 
numbers in a formula? 

Thank heavens the Spanish and Italians use 
their soccer wealth to cross- pollinate the world's 
talents coaching. They, and others, are now 


into 

often 


the Dutch era, which gives expression to ideas 
a formulated by the Yugoslavs. But, because 


Englan d contributes an ideal of men running for 
one another the entire 90 minutes, such British as 
Athletic Bilbao’s Howard Kendall and Real Ma- 
drid's John Toshack are still valued. 

Rightly so. And some Englishmen even come 
home with ideas to implant under the FA’s nose. 

Malcolm Allison, an aging rebel at 61, is just back 
from PortnjtaL He intends to teach his latest team 


Diploma. He was rejected on 

the grounds that he, a star of the English league for 
10 years, is a foreigner. What self -deluding oafs we 
Brits can be! We never forget that association 
soccer is our game, that our missionaries spread it 
around the globe. 

Pm afraid I bear the same surname, but absolute- 
ly no other relationship, to the administrator who 
rqected ArdOes. He is Charles Hughes, the FA 


05, DC icasuucu. CApKKrtUU'U imiawii uum mu 

but it causes exdtment, which is what crowds want* 
Yes. but who are the recipients of Allison’s new. 
30-second intensive burst ideology? The men of 
Fisher Athletic, a part-time professional dub of 
the London dock lands that is hoping to explode 
into the fourth division of England’s league. 

There must be a rule by which the FA can stop 
Englishmen coming home with fancy foreign 

schemes. 

Reh Hve/m n «! the uyff uf the Srnfcir find 


SIDELINES 


NHL Devils Sign' 
Soviet Star Fetisov 

NEW YORK (NYT)— After six 


years of frustrating on-again, Off- 
Main negotiations with the ptovSr 


M pin negotiations with the player 
widely considered the best defense-' 
man m the world, the New Jersey' 
Devils of the National Hockdy 
League have finally rimed Vya-' 
cheslav Fetisov of the Soviet na- 
tional team, according to the Dev- 
ils’ majority owner. 

John McMullen, readied by tele* 
phone Monday, said that Lou Ul N 
moridlo, the club's general manag- 
er, was in Moscow and had signed 
both Fetisov, 31, the captain of thd 
Soviet national team, and Fetisov's 
defensive partner, Sergei Starikov; 
30, over the weekend. 


New Leader b Selected .-j 
For Dallas Cheerleaders ' 


DALLAS (UF1) — The Dallas 
Cowboys have selected a veteran 
cheerleader to head the squad that) 
last week saw 14 of its members 
resign in a dispute with the teams’, 
new owner, Jerrv Jones. , - 

Greg Aiello, a Cowboys spokes- 


man announced Monday that Les- 


lie Haynes, 26. of Plano, Texas, will 
head the group. She replaces Det, 
bie Bond, who resigned last week 
along with other cheerleaders upset 
by rumored changes, since denied,' 
in their costumes and conduct. 


For the Record 


Fiipikh Derby winner Ntshwan 
and French Derby victor Old Vic 
were among the 11 erf is entered 
Tuesday for the Irish Derby i A 
Dublin on Sunday. (AFP) 

A record 479 crews — among 
them a record 60 from the United 
States — are to begin competing 
Wednesday in the world’s oldest 
rowing event, the 150th Henley 
Royal Regatta on the River Thames 
in Oxfordshire, England. (AP) 
Bishop Dolegjewkz, a former 
C an adian shot-put champion, ad- 
mitted at the federal inquiry that‘s • 
used anabolic steroids during 11 
years he competed and that he had 
supplied the drugs to other Canadi- 
an track and field athletes. (NYT) 
Luiz O. Batista Frdtas. 43, a for- 
mer Mr. Universe, pleaded guilty ip 
Los Angeles to keeping for pUr* 

r *s of distribution 10,000 anabo* 
steroid tablets. The Brazzas 
bodybuilder and weightlifux. who 
won the 1987 Mr. Universe tide, 
was freed after posting $50,000 bail 
but faces a throc-yearjai] term and 
a $250,000 fine. (AP) 
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THE LIFE OF GRAHAM 
GREENE: 

Volume 1, 1904-1939 


By Norman Sherry. Illustrated. 783 
pages. $29.95. Viking Inc., 40 West 
23d Street, New York, N. Y. 10010. 

Reviewed by 

Christopher Lehmann-Haupt 

I TS odd, given Graham Greene’s ex- 
traordinary reticence, that he would 
have permitted Norman Sherry’s re- 
markable biography of him to be written. 

In his two works of autobiography, “A 
Sort of Life" (1971) and “Ways of Es- 
cape” (1981), Greene seemed mainly 
concerned with hiding himself from the 
reader. He did reveal certain intimate 
things about himself, ranging from neu- 
' roses to his habit as a young man of 
playing Russian roulette with his broth- 
el's pistol But there was a peculiar lack 
of affect to his prose, and the tone of the 
whole conveyed a message that said, 
“You’ll never catch me." 


Yet now, while still alive, Greene has 
not only designated Sherry his biogra- 
pher, but he has also cooperated with 
him so fully that few details, however 
trivial or painful seem to have been 
withheld. 

Does Sherry, who teaches literature at 
Trinity University in San Antonio and 
who is an authority on Joseph Conrad, 


succeed in catchfng his biographical 
quany? 

Certainly, he doesn’t bore us with his 
hunt, to judge from Volume I of the 
“life,” which takes us from his subject’s 
birth in 1904 up to the eve of World War 
n, when Greene had just returned from 
the trip through Mexico that provided 
material for his travel book “The Lawless 
Roads” and Us masterpiece of fiction, 
“The Power and the Glory.” 

Although the abundance of detail oc- 
casionally causes the narrative to drag, it 
mainly saves to lend color and dimen- 
sion to what in Greene’s own treatment 
seemed pale and flat What especially 
stands out is the familiar but still satisfy- 
ing drama of a writer achieving success 
— how Greene gamMed after the publi- 
cation in 1929 of his first novel, “The 
Man Within,” and tried to live on his 
writing income, and how be had nearly 
run out of resources when his fourth 
book, “Stamboul Train” (“Orient Ex- 
press” in the United States), was selected 
by a book dub and his career took off 

a gain. 

Moreover, for the Grst time we can see 
in the context of Greene's life what 


courtship of Vivien DayreH-Brownmg,' 
which included a proposal of a celibate 
marriage that rite, appar e n t l y fearing sex- 
ual intimacy, welcomed for a thnp. 

And perhaps most significantly of aR 
Sherry carefully shades in his subject’s 
painful schoolboy years, when the youth 
was sent to London to undergo the “psy- 
choanalysis’' that he refers to in “ASortof 
Life." 

In the shot run. Sheny reasons, this 
analysis made an iconoclast of young 


Greene, and allowed him to - return to 
B erkha msted with his c onfiden ce renewed 

and a healthy chip rat his shoulda. 

In the long run, it “maywefl have estab- 
lished his life’s -* c — •*— 

impossible or I 


! boring into unknown and 
dangerous environments which would 
stimulate, offer fresh experiences and also 
provide copy fra his novels.” 


Christopher Lehmam-Haupi is at the 
staff of The New York Tones. 
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THIS I5nV A REPORT CARE? SIR.. 

it's am advertisement for 
the 'AAA plumbing company^ 
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BEETLE BAILEY 
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BESTSELLERS 


The New Yak Toms 

This liu is based on reports from more than 2JOOQ 
bookstores throughout the United Stales. Weeks on list 
ore noi necessarily consecutive. 


14 


STRANGER IN SAVANNAH, by 
Eugenia Price 
WE AI 


ARE STILL MARRIED, by 
Garrison Keillor 


:. 12 


k 


FICTION 


Lae Wetks 
WV an Lb 


GARDEN OF LIES, by Eileen 
Goudgc — — 


13 i2 


THE RUSSIA HOUSE, by John lc 

Cam: — 

WHILE MY PRETTY' ONE 


— I 3 


SLEEPS, by Mary Higgins Clark _ 
THE TEMPLE OF MY FAMIL- 
IAR by AKcc Walker ~ 


. ny An 

THE NEGOTIATOR by Frederick 


Forsyth 

iPlTAL 


NONFICTION 
A WOMAN NAMED JACKIE, by 

C. David Hevmmn 

ALL I REALLY NEED TO 
KNOW I LEARNED IN KIN- 
DERGARTEN. bv Robert 

FuJghum : L. 

SUMMER OF '49. bv David HaJ- 


- I 


DO YOU 
BELIEVE IN 
REINCARNATION 
Z 


OH, 

SURE 




X THINK WE 

| 


LIVE OVER AND 

i 


OVER AGAIN 
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UNTIL WE IPO 
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IT JttGHT 

ji 
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EXCEPT FOR MISS 0UXLEY, 
THIS WHOLE CAMP MUST BE ON 
THEIR HSb OR Sti? ©O-AROUNP 
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ANDY CAPP 


frightening risks he undertook in his 
travels through Liberia in 1934 (de- 
scribed in “Journey Without Maps”) and 
Mexico in 1938. 

And certainly Sherry goes way beyond 
Greene's autobiographies in helping ns to 
understand the unusual character of the 
writer. In particular, be details his sub- 
ject's lengthy and sometimes frustrating 


ca; 

Sanders 


CRIMES, by Lawrence 




TALKING GOD. by Tony Hiller, 
man 




by Lam Bo 
THE JOY LUCK CLUB, by 

TME SATANIC VERSEsTby SaL 

man Rushdie — — 

PLAYMATES, by Robert B. Parker 

STAR, bv Danielle Sieei 

A PRAYER FOR OWEN MEA- 
NY. b> John Irving 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE by BQl 
Cosby 


THE GOOD TIMES, bv RumcII 
Baker 


THE ANDY WARHOL DIARIES, 
edited bv Pat Kackett 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF TIME by 

Stephen W. Hawking ...«_ 

THE NIGHT THE BEAR ATE 
GOOMBAW. by Patrick F. 


DOONESBURY 


OOCStfT 
H£ft£ COMES 9^ LOOK 
THSmOO- CWMG1N 
RA.P0.Pfl, 

BUM! - 

V 


ISNTHBR. 
PRe-NUPML£Bf7BR- 
FOLPTHEMOST FABU- 
LOUS THING N 


UH...CUSIL, I tWHO. BOOPSE. I 
M&M.IONLY BJi SKIN MAGS 

ones in a ama, you knou/, 
MEN 7H&&5 AN/UmaarM 
HiimSTWHi. 
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DENNIS THE MENACE 



Unscramble thesa hHrJianblea, 

omisttar to eec*i square, to form 
tour onflnaiy wads. 


| LOBAT 


TH 



TYMPE 1 


Jj 



SHAPIR 


ur 



POMS1E 


.u_ 



Yssufldafa 



WHAT THE TREE 
THAT EVERYONE 
GATHERED UNDER 
WAG CALLED. 


Now arrange tno ctmtod Wtore to 
form um surprise answer, as aug- 
geKM bjr Uw atwacanoon. 


Print answer hem: TXXT CLQ” 
(gnawers tomorrow) 


jumbles: SUEDE HANOT PALACE BEFORE 
Answer What the Walliflenee ae** had when he 
(Stayed home from work— 

A -CODE" W THE HEAD 


>^J9 3:crv 
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The Rose Report: Overwhelming Evidence 
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By Murray Chass 

■ , Nev York Tints Strict 

•yEW YORK — Pete Rose, the finri^ 
nad Reds’ m a n ager who faces a fifetime 

su4>ensioa &om basdnll if he bet an his 

tom, oace inatrred a defat of $400,000 to 
a bookmaker in New York over a three- 
ngiflth period in 1987, according to the 
import on baseball's investigation of Rose. 

the 225-pagc report, written by John 

Dowd, the Washington lawyer who head- 
ed the investigatkxi as special counsel for 
^commissioner of baseball, A. Bartlett 
Giamatti, was released Monday after 
lodge Norberi A. Nadel of the Hamilton 
Qxmry Court of Common Pleas inGntin- 
aad xmde it part of die public record of 
{Use’s lawsuit against the commissioner. 

The report, which has seven volumes 
of exhibits atta c hed, provides an over- 
whelming amount of information about 
Rose’s betting on baseball, basketball 
add football. 

-It identifies a host of people with 
whom and through whom Rose is said to 
have bet 

-It also repeatedly dtes the manager’s 
d&ials to Dowd of ever betting on base- 
ball- If Rose is found to have bet cm Reds’ 
games, he could be suspended for life. 

TMuch of the information contained in 
Jia report had been disclosed previously, 
'Sometimes in a general way and some- 
doles specifically. New, however, was 
{be. involvement of Rose with two New 
York bookmakers, neither of whom is 
identified although one is called by the 
nickname “Val.” 

The unnamed New York bookie was 
mupduced into evidence by Paul Janszen, 
who has said he placed bets for Rose. 
...One of the exhibits attached to the 
report is Janszen's betting notebook, 
ytuich, he said, detailed Rose’s bets on 
baseball and basketball during a 37-day 
period in April and May 1987. 

.- -The notebook reflects that at the end 
ofihe period. Rose had lost $67,900 
betting with Val and had paid him 


$57,000. At the same Rose appar- 
mtly was betting with die other New 
York bookie, the report says. 


Janszen, the 

reasoning behind using two iwiHa* 
“Pete was also doubling up in b 
with the guy in New York so he 
play it basically the way you play it ... if 
you are losing both ways at least you are 
not down $200,000 with one guv. Within 
a three-month period of time, Pete Rose 
was in debt over $400,000 to die bookie 
in New York via Mike Bertofini in base- 
bail betting alone.” 

Bertolini, a Brooklyn resident, is a 
partner with Rose in two companies. 
Sports Image s Inc. and Hit King Mar- 
keting Inc. The report says he refused to 
submit to an interview, and that Rose 
denied placing bets with BeriolinL 
At one point, the report says. Rose 
owed Bertofini approximately $70,000 
for gambling debts paid by Bertolim. 
Janszen taped a conversation with Ber- 
tolmi on April 4, 1988, in which they 
discussed the debt. 

**The bookies in New York, how much 
did he ..." Janszen began to 
Bertolini: “Don’t talfe to me like that 
on the phone, I hat* that " 

Janszen: “AH right, how mtirft did he 
owe you, owe them?" 

Bertolim: “AD together between me 
and them about two, two »nd a quarter.” 
[About $250,000.] 

But Rose was not keeping up with his 
debts, Bertolmi said. 

“They gpt him for enough . . . Know 
what Tm saying. Man, they already 
raped the guy” Bertofini said. 

When Janszen asked whether Rose’s 
creditors were still demanding payment, 
Bertolim replied: ' 

“What can they do to him, they can’t 
do nothing, there’s no proof ... fm the 
only one who can prove and nan, he’s 
my best friend in the whole world ... I*d 
die before I’d ever get tern in trouble.” 


Later, Janszen advised Bertolini: 
“You should have done what I did. 
Whenever it got up to like 20-some 1 
made him [Rose] write, yon know, he 
might only come up with half of it but 
yon know, I was out . . 

Bertofini said that “he used to mail me 
60,000 bodes every, I used to fly out 
there and get checks. I remember, he 
used to send it [expletive deleted] Ex- 
ile used to send it 
[expletive deleted] 
Express Mail. 1 
couldn’t believe it . . . 

He used to send me 
like eight checks, 8,000 
each made out to all 
different names . . 


press MaiL I couldn't believe h. It was so 
funny, Petey sending me stuff. He used 
to said me like eight checks, 8,000 each 
m ade out to all different names . . .” 

Janszen: “Ah, at least it was under 10.” 

Federal law regimes banks to report 
any cash transaction of $10,000 or more. 

Janszen placed bets for Rose until the 
middle of May 1987, “when Val refused 
to take any more bets from Pete Rose 
because of Rose’s unpaid debts,” the 
report quotes Janszen as saying. It says 
Janszen testified that he then ranHe? ar- 
rangements at the request of Rose to 
place bets with Ron men. 

Peters, film Janszen a convicted felon, 
was an admitted bookmaker who, the 
report says, had stopped taking bets 
from Rose late in 1986 because he owed 
him $34,000. 

After Val had stopped taking Rose's 
bets, the report says. Rose told Janszen 


to try to b egin betting with him again. 

Janszen called, but Val refused to 
“take the action.” If be had. Rose would 
have won on six of the seven baseball 
he tried to bet on. “Rose became 
nous’ 1 when he learned he had not won 
“and told Janszen that he would have 
been ‘up’ had Val taken the action.” 

Rose, the report says, denied placing 
bets with VaL He also denied knowing 
anyone by the name of Val, and he 
denied placing bets with Steve Cfceva- 
shore, whom, the report says be met in 
Florida in the spring of 1987. 

“When confronted,” Dowd reported, 
“with the fact that telephone records 
show numerous telephone calls from his 
home a nd his hotel rooms in nrimpi 
and Pittsburgh to Val in New York, 
CheYashorc in Tampa, Florida, and Rot 
P eters in Franklin, Ohio, Rose denied 
making any of the calls. Rose added that 
while they were in Chicago, the hotel was 
fiBdd and Paul Janszen stayed in the 
‘suite part 1 of his room. Rose staled that, 
‘if there were telephone calls to Rod 
Peters, I’ll guarantee you that Paul Jans- 
zen was in the room.'” 

According to the report. Rose began 
betting with Peters in 1984 throngh Tom- 
my Gioiosa, whom, Peters said in a depo- 
sition, “was looking for a bookmaker to 
make bets for Pete Rose.” Gioiosa, who 
Hved in Rose's house for several years 
while wodring as his vakt, is faring jeder- 
al tax-evasion and conspiracy charges. 

Gioiosa, the report says, told Peters in 
late 1986 that Rase could not pay Peters 
because he was paying a New York book- 
maker. Hus statement, the report contin- 
ues, “has been corroborated by 1) Berto- 
lini, in his taped conversation 

with Janszen and 2) personal ehariw and 
account statements of Pete Rose at Oak 

Hilk Savin g * and Loan in fTnrawnftti 
These records reveal that Pete Rose 
wrote 1 1 checks to fictitious payees, each 
in the amount of $8,000, from Nov. 16, 
1986, to Dec. 3, 1986. These checks were 


sent to Michael BeriolinL Ten of the 1 1 
checks were endorsed and deposited to 
the account of Rosie Trading Corp^ 
which is a check-cashing service and 
newsstand in New York. 

Rose, the report says, said the S88.000 
was to prepay athletes for memorabilia 
shows, and denied that Bertolini had 
ever placed bets for him. Rose also said 
that Bertolim bad paid back the money 
in cad a little at a time. 

During Rose’s deposition, the report 
says, the entire tape of the Bertolmi- Jans- 
zen conversation was played for him. 

Rose listened carefully, the report 
says, and afterwards said that the tape 
“don’t mean diddly-squat to me.’ ” 

The reports says that Rose at first 

testified that “Bertolini was making up 
things to say to Janszen.” then later 
that if Bertolini said that Rose owed him 
money. Bertolmi would be “lying.” 
Rose; the report said, added adamantly: 
“1 owe nobody nothing ... I’m going to 
say this one more time. I don’t owe 
anybody a dime. New York. New En- 
gland. New Mexico. A dime. Nothing.” 

Since Val refused to take any more 
bets, the report says, “Rose asked Paul 
Janszen to «mraer Ron Peters to place his 
bets. Peters informed Janszen that he was 
willing to take Rose's action, but that 
Rom stfll owed him $34,000 from Rose's 
1986 betting. Janszen relayed Peters’ mes- 
sage to Rose. Rose to Jansen 

that during spring tr ai n in g 1987. he had 
authorized his attorney, Reuven Katz, to 
issue a check from bis account in the 
amount of $34,000 to Tommy Gioiosa to 
pay off the debt to Peters. Accordingly, 

hnowi tnlri that if hr; had nfl t hfffl 

paid, it was oily because Gioiosa had not 
given the $34,000 from Rose's check to 
him Therefore, to demonstrate Rose’s 
good faith in paying his debt to Peters 
from the 1986 bettin& Janszen obtained a 
copy of the $34,000 check in May 1987 
from Pete Rose and gave it to Peters.” 

Asked how Peters got a copy of the 
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A copy of one of die checks Rose allegedly wrote to cover gambling debts. 


check in May 1987, Rose replied, “I 
couldn't tell you.” 

Dowd: “Did you give it to them?” 

Rose: “No, I didn't give them the 
cheek . . .” 

Rose’s testimony that the $34,000 
check of March 12, 1987. was to cover 
gambling losses on the 1987 Super Bowl 
and the 1987 NCAA basketball tourna- 
ment appears to be in conflict, the report 
says, with his other testimony that the 
most he ever bet was $2,000 on the Super 
Bowl and the fact that the 1987 NCAA 
tournament did not begin until March 
12, 1987, the date of the check. 

The report says Peters testified that, 
after seeing a copy of the $34,000 check, 
he was satisfied that Rose had attempted 
to pay off the debt and that on May 17, 
1987, Rose began betting with raters 
again. Peters testified that during the 
period from May to July 4, 1987, Janszen 
was betting $2,000 to $5,000 for Rose per 
game on baseball, including the Reds. 
Peters testified that he would not have 
accepted bets if they were Janszen’s, and 
not Rose's, due to Janszen’s lack of fi- 
nancial ability. 

Peters said that others usually called 
on behalf of Rase, but “I had occasion to 
speak with Mr. Rose approximately four 
to six times concerning betting major 
league basebalL” 

Peters told of one time when Rose, 
Gioiosa and Michad Fry, owner of 
Gold’s Gym, where Rose worked out. 


came to his restaurant in Franklin to 
collect $36,000 or 537.000 in winnings. 

“1 gave the money to Tommy Gioiosa." 
Peterv testified. “He stuck it in his sock.” 

During 1984, ’85 and ’86. Peters told 
Dowd. Rose bet every Sunday during the 
football season and litrec or four nights a 
week on college basketball and baseball. 

Peters said he had assigned Rose the 
code number 14, his uniform number, 
but when he called he always said, "This 
is Pete.” 

Peters once taped a telephone conver- 
sation with Rose, the report says, “then- 
played the tape back to Pete Rose. Rose 
became upset and asked him why he had 
raped him. Peters explained lo him that 
he wanted on insurance policy to make 
sure Rose would pay his gambling losses. 
The rape, however,’ cannot be located.” 

In a section entitled “Summary of the 
Evidence,” Dowd wrote that “Peie Rose 
denied undo- oath placing bets or caus- 
ing others to place bets on the Cincinnati 
Reds and other ballgames of major 
league basebalL Indeed. Rose denied un- 
der oath ever associating with anyone 
placing bets on his behalf on the Cincin- 
nati Reds or the games of major league 
basebalL He admitted placing bets with 
Tommy Gioiosa on other sports activity, 
but denied knowing the Ohio bookmak- 
er or other bookmakers in New York. He 
denied being delinquent in paying his 
gambling losses or having borrowed 
from his associates and friends to pay his 
gambling losses." 




McEnroe’s 'Pride’ and Joy: 
•A Rally From 2 Sets Down 



AidyCM/baui 

Mc&me bounced Ms racket, then rdMwaledfromatwi^defidt 


The Associated Pres? 

WIMBLEDON. England — 
John McEnroe staged the comeback 
of his life to beat Darren Cahill 
Monday, and narrowly avoid first- 
round elimination at Wimbledoa in 
a five-set match on Center Court as 
changeable as the stormy weather. 

McEnroe fefl behind as his serve 
faltered, with 12 double faults 
through the third game of the third 

WIMBLEDON TCNNIS 

set. Suddenly, the fifth-seeded 
American starting serving brilliant- 
ly and rodeit to a 4-6, 4-6, 6-2, 6-3, 
8-6 victory. 

He cached the victory with two 
aces and raised both aims in tri- 
umph to a standing ovation at the 
end of the 316-hour match. 

It was the first time McEnroe, a 
three-time Wimbledon champion, 
ever had come back from two sets 
down to win. 

“1 expected a tough match. I 
didn’t expect something like this, 
down two sets to love," he said. 
“It’s a positive just to be able to sit 
and dwell on this for a day. But Tm 
proud of this, coming back from 
two sets down to win.” 

It was by far the most dramatic 
victory cm a day when favorites held 
form on Wimbledon's grass courts. 

Steffi Graf quickly returned to 
winning ways as she opened de- 
fense of her women's singles title. 

The 20-year-old West German, 
playing her first tournament match 
since losing die French Open title 
to Arantxa Sanchez 17 days ago, 
beat Julie Salmon of Britain Center 
Court (see Scoreboard). 



Blue-Collar p Cincy 
Pete’s Kind of Town 


Ajcmr Fhw Prew 

Spectators rushed for cover as rain delayed the start of play, then disrupted later matches. 


Next door, on Court 1, eight- 
time women's champion Martina 
Navratilova had oxtiy a slightly 
more-difficult time, beating JBl 
Hetherington of Canada. 

Gabrida Sabatini, the third seed 
from Argentina, and Chris Evert, 
the fourth seed, won their matches 
easfly. 

But h was McEnroe’s day, a day 
in which rain alternated with sun- 
riune. 

He started off looking tight and 
Cahill, the top-ranked unseeded 
men's player in the tournament, 
took advantage of it He rushed the 
net, passed McEnroe and took ad- 
vantage of the American’s poor 
serving, docking winners off sec- 
ond serves. 

“I felt mentally and physically 
paralyzed,” McEnroe said. 

Cahill broke McEnroe in the first 
games of the first two sets and gpt a 
crucial break for a 5-4 lead in the 
second with a reflex volley, then 
saved out for a 2-0 lead. 

McEnroe’s chance of getting into 
the second round, let alone winning 


a fourth title, looked dose to death. 
Then he rallied. 

He swept to a 3-0 lead in the third 
set and didn’t allow a break point 
throughout- He was serving better 
and returning serve better, too. 

The same happened in the fourth 
set McEnroe broke for 4-2 with a 
lob, then showed the temper that 
earned him the nickname 
“McBrat” early in this decade. 

He netted an easy volley and, 
when a fan yelled. “Go, Darren!” 
glared al the stands and screamed, 
“Shut up, meatheadr Then he 
served out the set to tie the match. 

McEnroe missed an opportunity 
to break m the fifth game of the final 
set, going to triple-break point. But 
Cahill saved two on a service winner 
and an ace, then the third with a 
backhand crosscourt volley. The 
Australian then held serve with two 
straight service winners. 

They remained on serve through 
the 12th game, with McEnroe pick- 
ing up his 15th double fault while 
holding for 4-4. He held again for 


5-5 with two second-serve aces, one 
that looked like a curvebaH as it 
caught the center line. 

Cahill held at love for 6-5, but 
McEnroe tied at 6-6, arguing slight- 
ly on one close call at 40-15. 

Centex Court was gating dark as 
McEnroe moved to break point in 
the 1 3th game and broke for 7-6 on 
two straight backhand backhand 
passing shots. It was the first break 
point since McEnroe went up 4-2 in 
the fourth, and it brought a 
“Yeah!” and a pump of the fist 
from the American. 

The crowd was cheering as the 
players came back from the 
changeover. Cahill took the first 
pram as McEnroe floated a back- 
hand long. But McEnroe tied at IS- 
IS with the help of a hooking sec- 
ond serve, went up, 30-15, on a 
service return wide before serving 
his 16th double fault for 30-30. 
Then came an ace for match point, 
and McEnroe won it with another 
ace, his 11th of the match. He 
raised his arms in triumph. 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE 
East 

W L PeL 

41 II JM 
36 37 AtO 

34 38 486 

U 37 47V 

35 X 473 
35 40 467 
27 45 J7S 
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30 583 

31 575 

33 5M 
17 507 
41 .453 

29 47 .382 
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34 547 

39 M Ml 

40 3* 541 
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30 41 .423 
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Leary. Belcher (7) and Scloedo; Mcftler, 

DlbMa (71, France VI and DIolW— HbM.4- 
2. Belcher. 4-7. Sv— Franco 1291. MR» — Lm 
Angeles. Gibson (•). Cincinnati, O'Neill (HI. 
oita |1). 

San Francisco ON Hi 7te-4 11 I 

Houston «« 381 MO— 3 11 1 

RouscheL Lefferts (6), Brantley f71. Bedro- 
slan (8) and Kennedy, Monwarina 18); 
FerscSLAsostolA). Andereen (7), Schotader 
(I) and Blggto. W — Letterts.3-3, L— AgoitaJ- 
1 Sv— Bodrcston til). 

PMMelBMa 181 888 813-5 11 8 

St Loots HI 940 toe— 4 6 1 

Ruffin, GJLHorrtf (5). Carman <61, Parrott 
(7). McDowell CM and Doutton; Hill, Dovlev 
(7), Worrell (9) and T5*ena. w— Parrott *2. 
L — Worrell. 1-2. Sr— McDowell 151- 


CRICKET 


ENGLAND W. AUSTRALIA 
(le London, Day 5) 

1st mnhm: England »6 tall «*>; Australlo 

5» (all otiili . „ . 

2nd l latinos: England 359 (all out) ; Australlo 

119-4. 

(Australia man tesil. 


46 29 
43 S3 560 
40 34 5<1 
37 37 500 
36 40 
29 44 
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Wimbledon 
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9h 
SVj 
43* 1BVJ 
J97 16 


i Monda y's Une Scores 

l — 

* AMERICAN LEAGUE 

1 Oakland ml sea 101 0-3 9 8 

-Moore. Nelson l«. 

bach: Rowley. Reonion (BlandLoudrter.w- 
R wwdon 2-2. L-Bunw- 4-2- HR— Minnesota, 
, Puckett IS). — . 9 , 

■££ 0 " d SSSSS?! 

; ForrelL DJones ( ? > 

MMke I ikOMBH iSKGuMita 171 and 
: K router (5). L-RWltt. » 

..Svr-OJanes 117)- __ . . 

5 Seattle at Kansas Of* n> 

»: NATIONAL LEAGUE 

i New Tor* 5 i 

Montreal w *.**f JT „. Trr -p. 

. Gooden, west IS). nml» (Bland Sager^ 

■lissr— : 

Cincinnati M0 X* X*-* » » 


FIRST ROUND 
Mob 

David Pate. U-S-det. Paul AmwamfcUAJ- 
6,7-4 17-2J.4-4, 7-5 *-». Kevin Currwi I1B.U*. 
del Andrew Cetfle. Briloln.6-Z.** 75 (7-4J.6- 
3; John McEnroe tSIr UA.deC Darren OdtiH. 
Ausfrotia, H.NWKtW'Ms BaHev. 
Britain, del. Josef Clnafc Crcdmilorakla 7-5. 

6- 7 (7-91. W, Ml *5. 

Scott pqvfs. UA.def. Andres Vysan GSoyM 
union, *-A W» Henrik Holm, Sweden, 

def. NeU Breed, South Africa 4-1. 6-L 6-1; 
Jonot B. SvonsMfL Sweden, dot. David Wheo- 
tan. U.&.7-4 (7-31,7-6 17-41.7-6 17-53 : CorMJwa 
Sleea West Germany, def. DOflte VlSWT, 
South Africa 74 1751.6-7 (4-7), 6% 7-6 IlMI- 
Tim Mavotte (8), U-5-def. Prato Cone. Italy. 

7- 0 (7-2). 64fc 6-1 : Robert Sewsa U5» dot Jim 

Courier. U 5 » 6 - 2 , 3 - 6 . 6 - 4 , 5 - 7 , 9 - 7 : TTmWTffchoa 

U5.det. Patrick Bavr. west Germonv^-2.«. 
3a 5A 6-1; Grog Holme*, U5, def. Nlefc 
Brawn, Britain, 64 7-6 (7-3). *4 
Rkhey Re n eoer a Ui. det. Christian So- 
ceanu. west Germany. 34. »4*6H M- 

Todd Wltskea U5- det. Johan Cartseon, Swe- 
den, 61H74 (7-11: Glenn Lavandecker. 
U A, def. Herado De La Pena Argentina 4-1 
7-6 17-4). 44L 

Mtcttiel Senasers. Nehierionfc *♦-*“■ 
ctwri Robeman. South 
21. 34; cart Li mb croer. Australia »■ ™ 
Nerval. South Africa. 7-6 (Wl. 64. 3-6. 4-1 

Mm FltraereW. Australia ws. HrodGHberi 

(11). US. 6-2. 7-5, 14.34 Iraiocn ded): Pe ter 
Lundgren. Sweden, us. fttmesn Krishnm In- 
dia 6-4, 7-6 174) [suspended). 


Martino Navratilova (S.U^deijni Hefh- 
■Tinaton. Canada. 6-3. 6-2: Steffi Graf (U.wosf 
Germany, def. Julie Salmon. Britain, 6-1. 32; 
aoreweocL Britain, dot Tracey Morten, Aus- 
tralia A-a 6-2; Gisrio Mira Brazil, dot. EMa 
Rrinoch. South Africa 6-L 62. 

Zina Gor risen (S>. U-S- def. Kimtko Date. 
Japan, 4-L 42; Hu Na US. det MeredHh 
McGrath. U5.6-A6-1; Hone MandOTtova 09). 
Australia deL Radka Znibakova Czechoslo- 
vakia^ M; Wendy TuntiMlL Auriralki, def. 
Pascals Paradis, Franca 6-4 6-L 
Gorrle Corvtingham, US. del Debbie Gra- 
ham, US. 64, 44; Kimberly Keesoria US. 
deL Nathalie Herremoa Franca va 64, 62; 

NWto Strandttmd, Sweden, def. Betsy NageL 

tmu ui. 64. 34. 62; Ann Devrlea Brigtoa 
def. Glgl Fernandez. U-S. 6-7 (64), 64, 64. 

Louise Field. Australia deL Linda Far- 
rondo. Italy, 64.34.84; Jana Novotn a (18), 
Czechoslovakia, def. Rene Simpson. Canada 
62, 6-1; Laura Glkfemrister, Peru. def. S» 
mantho Smith. Britain, 64. 6-2; Laura Go- 
torso, I taty.det. Mercedes Pm^raerrtlna 64. 
6 - 1 . 

Atme Hobbs. BrHaladeL Michelle Jogoord. 
Australia 6-7 <13-71. 64. 64; Patty Fendk*. 
US- del. Jill Smaller. U-S. 6-3. 7-5: Sara G* 
mer, Britain, dri. Leigh Am EMrodge, US. 

4-162: RaffarifafteogUtdlV.deC. Print L»v 
grava Czechoslovakia. 64. 6-0. 

Gabrtria Sabotfati 135, dri. Diane BalestreL 
Australia 6-1. 6-0; Chris Evert (41, US. det 
Peanut Harper. U-S. 6-1. 4-U Suean Sloana 
(Ml, UideLSaidy Colllra, U5.64,M; Julie 
HotanL France, def- Rratna Rolcftrtoya 
CzechiBtovaUa 7-& 74 
judlth Wlesner. Austria dri. Aim Grass- 
man, U5w 74 (74). 64» Amanda Gnmfleld. 
Brllohv vs. Sophie Amlatfw Franee^4.7-5,IM 
(suspended); Veronic a Lake, Britain, vs. Sa- 
brina Golev Yugoslavia 74 (7-3L 2-2 (sus- 
pended). 


TRANSITION 


VANTAGE POINT/Tony Kornheiser 

For the Good of Whose Baseball? 


BASEBALL 


BOSTON — Purchased JO* STone, outfield- 
er. from Texas. Stoned Eric Wedge, catcher, 
ml assigned Wm to Elntira New York-Penrt 
LNW- 

CLEVE LAND— CoUed UP Nril Alleapltei- 
er. from Colorado Springs. Pacific Coast 
Leogue. Sent Keith Atherton. ptKher. la Colo- 
rado Springs. 

MINNESOTA— Activated Kearnraek. first 

Msemaafram ISdovdsabtod IW. Optioned 

OrfoixJuMeii.ixinirntrhtir,to Portland. Pacif- 
ic Coral League. 

SEATTLE— optioned Keffii Comstock. 

pitcher, to CalaarVi Pacffic Coasi Leona 
TEXAS— Put Gena PetTOilLaariJer, on Z>- 

dov dieobied UsL PurriwsMl contract of Thod 

Boslev, outfielder, from Oktotana city. 

American Assorietian. 


Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Since when did the “good of 
baseball” become mare important in the^ United States 
than the finiriswtMnfal rights of American citizens? The 

Baseball Firsters who talk about Pete Rose as if he was 
Typhoid Annie* do they want to shoot him now and 
bum his clothes? Does the “good of baseball" indude 

tiat 26 ^Hk»aire owners can sdferaatz nachos?* 
Are we supposed to believe that the emotional 
health of the “national pastime” is so fragile that the 
players will refuse to crane cut of their dugout if Pete 
Rose isn’t in Sng Sing by tins evening, and that as a 
result, not only, God forbid, will the pennant races be 
thrown akimbo but the elegiac symmetry of our pasto- 
ral game will be jeopardized, tomatoes will shrivel on 
die vine, assembly fines will grind to a hah, and 
Western Civilization as we know it will end? 

Be serious. 

What’s happened so far that’s damaged baseball? 
Have people stopped going to the games? Are billians 
of pahn-hall pitchers-unanpl 


if Rose has done everything they say and 
more, if his fingerprints are on betting slips from 
Ondimali to Kabul, if he has consistently bet against 
die Reds, fired games, tied up all the lines lo Sports- 
Phone and ddiberaldy pmnped saturated fats into the 
Ohio River, he's still entitled to an honest hearing. 
He’s entitled to think that the man who will judge his 
case has a fair and open mind. 

A. Bartlett Giamatti, doesn’t BasebalPs commis- 
sioner proved that with his tetter to the judge who was 
going to sentence Ron Peters. The letter essentially 
said: Yo, Diogenes, ycrar search is over! 

Giamatti reportedly has Rose’s handwriting as evi- 
dence. Rose has GiamaitTs letter. Rose went to court 


your 


PHILADELPHIA— Fined Tommy Herr. 
MCond basemen, for missing gome sgaiM 
New York. 


claiming Giamattfs mind was already made op. 

If you were in Rose's shoes, how would you Eke^ 

odds when yon saw that the man who was gang to judge 

your case was already on record as pramng your djkf 
accuser? Justice is supposed to be blind, not winking 
Now, because of a series of deliberate leaks and 
blunders, Giamatti finds hime^f pitted tv 

enonnously popular Rose in a^ war of public relations. 
By the volume and consistency of the leaks, baseball 
has attempted to plow the ground so the Amakan 

public will dunk of Rose as a sick gambler and not be 

outraged udieaheis suspended. (By painting him as an 
addict, baseball creates sympathy for a suspenaan 


(hat includes a stay ingamhfing rehab. Hus has 
become standard sports PR procedure: to throw rehab 
at everything. Rose’s more pressing problem could be 
un de clared income from illegal betting, card shows 
and Ms idiosyncratic memorabilia yard sales. The IRS 
can throw jail at him for that) In turn, the legendary 
Charlie Hustle, who was baseball's poster boy for 20 
years, is so desperate in his fight to stay in the only 
trade he knows that he’s broken the sacred oazb of 
Commissioner Absolutism by taking his case to civii 
court As a result the real issue — whether or not Rose 
bet on baseball — has been occluded. 

The rule is: You bet, you’re gone. 

If Rose brdee the rule, boot him. nhere is a case to be 
made that if Rose bet only and always an die Reds, 
game after game, aH 162, that by purring his money 
where his mouth was, he was engaging in a most 

win. Bat a rule is a mle, and if teYsuch a gambler, 

who would believe he didn’t vary Iris bets and tailor his 
m a na g erial derisioiis to the amounts he bet, anyway?) 

But for all die people talking about (he integrity of 
the game, it needs panting out out that baseball's 
owners — the very people who hired Giamatti — have 
been found to have in an attempt to squash 

free agency. The owners who are so concerned with the 
“good of baseball” are the same ones who conspired to 
do all they could to keep costs down by not binding on 
free jgcnlS) even though a li*e agent might have made 
the difference between third place and a p ennan t In 
other words, they discouraged co mp eti ti on. Where’s 
the integrity in that? 

These are the owners, by the way. who don’t want 
baseball matters settled in the civil courts. They want 
it like it always was: baseball outside the law, ta king 
. care of its own house in its own way. They say it has 
worked until now. And it has. And the fact of the 
matter is that baseball isn’t important enough to take 
up the court’s time. But f or a locally elected Qndrmati 
judge, it may never have stayed there this time. The 
commissioner should have the power to do what’s in 
the best interest cf the game, ana he mighi have in this 
case, too, if not for his own bad judgment. Having lost 
control of this case, al least momentarily, he may have 
cost baseball its most treasured part — its indepen- 
dence from the real world and its appeal to fantasy, 
fwnfiwmra god the dreamy bust that its grass is 
always green, even when it’s obviously artificial. 


By Bob Sector 

Ita Angeles Times Service 

CINCINNATI — Outside Jim 
and Jack’s Riverside tavern, just 
down the hill from Pete Rose Field, 
the sandlot where many a dream- 
51] ed West Side kid has stretched a 
single to a double; then belly- 
flopped into third cm a steal, hangs 
a banner that says what’s on so 
many minds here this s ummer : 

“Home of Pete Rose and proud 
ofiL” 

“We had the sign made when all 
this started and it’s going to stick 
there no matter what happens,” 
said Jack Houston, the Jade m Jim 
and Jack’s. “He’s from this neigh- 
borhood. He was 
around here. People are 
but they’re stidting by Pete.” 

To nnrrmiaH, especially the grit- 
ty, blu&collar West Side of “Gncy’ 
where he grew up, it’s always been 
Pete. Not Rare or Pete Rose or Itoer 
Edward Rose or even Charlie Hustle, 
the nickname he earned while gut- 
ting his way into (he baseball record 
bodes with aggressive {day and the 
most hits in major league history. 

There have been other stars and 
other heroes here, but none quite so 
hard-driving, so dedicated to his 
crafL, so down-to-earth, old-fasb- 
ioned-worinng-dass-Gndnnati as 
Rose For more than a quarter of a 
century, ever since he broke in with 
the hometown Reds and woo rook- 
ie of the year honors back in 1963, 
(his snug and chummy Ohio River 
metropolis has had a love affair 
with Rose. It has winked at his 
personal foibles, which have been 
considerable, and venerated his 
athletic feats, which have been 
nothing short of stupendous. 

But never has that loyalty been 
tested as it has in recent months. 
For Rose, now 48 years dd and the 
Reds’ manager, stands accused of 
committing the cardinal sins of (he 
gamti that to many he epitomizes: 
betting on baseball and, even 
worse, betting on his own team. 

The allegations have smacked 
into this baseball-mad community 
with the force of a bean ball. Rose £s 
not just a sports legend here. To 
many, he has become the communi- 
ty’s most sacred institution, a role 
model for athletes and a shining 
example of how determination can 
tranribnn someone with only modest 
physical attributes into a superstar. 

“Pete Rose and Cjndnnati he’s 
like a long, he’s an idol, a hero,” 
said Fritz Wheeler, 32, a truck driv- 
er who grew up in the same River- 
dale neighborhood as Rose: “When 
you werealrid you tried to play the 
game Hke Pete Rose. Everybody 
tried to hustle like Pete Rose.” 

Bold Face Park where Rose as a 
child played Knot Hole ball, the 
local verson of little l/npi* hag 
been renamed for him. 

When Rose bolted to the PhDa- 
ihia Phillies in 1979 after the 
failed to offer him a serious 
contract, fans mounted citywide 
petition drives to get Mm ha dr. 

Four years ago, after he returned 
to the Reds and got his record- 
setting 4,l92d hit, a jnbOant city 
council scrapped its long-standing 
rule that roads and monuments 
could only be nam^ d after dead 
people and turned Second Street 
mto Pete Rose Way. 

That Rose could attain such dvic 
stature says much about the impor- 
tance of baseball to the image of 
Cincinnati, one of the smallest (pop- 
ulabon 370,000) and least cosmo- 
politan of major league cities. Coo- 
petstown. New York, may claim to 
be die birthplace of the national 
pastime, but it is Gnrinnari where 
the Reds became the nation's first 
professional team bad: in 1869. 

From the beginning, it was a 


Germanic parents taught their chil- 
dren to work hard and play hard. 
Many of the early Reds were raised 
on the West Side and, until the 
modern Riverfront Stadium 
opened downtown in 1970, most of 
the ballparks that the Reds played 
in over the years were located there. 

Even today, the West Side re- 
mains a baseball powerhouse. 
Three of the 26 current major 
league managers hail from the 
neighborhood: Rose, Don Zimmer 
of the Chicago Cubs and Russ Nix- 
on of the Atlanta Braves. 

Norris Johnson, a sports sociolo- 
gist at the University of Gmdnnati, 
said the Rose mystique was magni- 
fied by his ties to the conunuiSty and 


test Side, a shot-and-a-beer load 
of place where generations of stem 


'He was a hard 
worker, he pitched 
in, he personified 
bedrock, solid 
Midwestern 
America/ 

Norris Johnson, 
a sports sociologist 


bis intense style of play. Rose 
seemed a throwback to an earlier era, 
always racing to fust on a walk, never 
hesitating to get his uniform dirty. 

“He was a hard worker, he 
pitched in, be personified bedrock, 
solid Midwestern America,” John- 
son said. ' 

At least professionally he did His 
personal fife, always under thie pub- 
lic microscope, was kss than exem- 
plary. He hung out at the race track, 
and associated with gamblers. He 
was a well-known w omanizer who 
cheated on his first wife and settled 
a paternity suit out of court. 

Even in that, however, many 
found fragments to admire. “Rose 
has a lot of rough edges," raid Kevin 
Grace, a baseball archivist and book 
review editor for SpitbaO, a baseball 
literary quarterly based here. “He 
never makes any excuses for him- 
self. He's not the brightest guy in 
the world. He doesn't have a fife 
outride of baseball. He’s just a guy 
of the streets who likes his gam- 
bling, his races, his fun.” 

Many here think Rose should be 
given the benefit of the doubt sim- 
ply because he is so devoted to the 
ga m e. “I can’t believe Pete Rose is 
mat stupid to bet on baseball be- 
cause that’s his whole life,” said 
Rick Adams, 29, a department 
store dak. “He didn't like school, 
he didn’t go to college. Baseball, 
that’s aD he is, strictly baseball” 

“This is a very Germanic, con- 
servative city” said Dan Lang- 
meyer, a local social psychologist 
“That sort of work ethic that Rose 
personifies is highly regarded. TTiat 
was part of why he was a hero. And 
we don’t Hke to think in of our 
heroes. We didn't do it with JFK, 
we can’t do h with Pete Rose.” 

Indeed, many Rose supporters 
portray the controversy as a kind of 
class struggle between the good- 
natured, homespun people cf the 
heartland and snobby, elitist so- 
phisticates personified by the eru- 
dite commissioner of baseball, A. 
Bartlett Giamatti. 

Not everyone, of course, is will- 
ing to be so forgiving. 

Fritz Schatzd of Sharonvflle said 
be is embarrassed and his two wung 
sons, both active in^ baseball are 
angry. “He was their main man, 
Cnanie Hustle, never give up." 
SchafTffl said. “They idolized hm 
And now they ask me, ‘Dad, wharfs 
this deal with Pete Rose? My oldest 
boy said he's a jerk to ruin his whole 

career on gambling and I say it too.” 


HU 
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Betting for Pete Rose 


By Russell Baker 

N EW YORK - Baseball's 
rules against gambling seem 
quaint in a country where govern- 
ment muscle has taken over the 
gambling rackets from the Mafia. 

Pete Rose, the Cin cinnati nonpa- 
reil whose baseball career is now 
threatened with ruin because of 
these rules, has not so far in di cted 
all society for hypocrisy in this 
business, preferring to place his 
destiny in the briefcases of lawyers, 
a breed not given to passionate 
articulations about the moral de- 
cline of great nations. 

Bdng lawyers, they are reducing 
this gnat issue to a quarrel about 
the distinction between a tittle and 
a j'ol What a pity. It would be 
lovely to see Rose rise up with the 
fury of a Zola and deliver a Cincin- 
nati u Tacaee ” against a terrible 
conspiracy to corrupt the people of 
the great republic. 

Yes, he might concede, involve- 
ment with gamblers was certainly a 
despicable offense in 1919, the year 
that begat baseball's hatred of gam- 
bling. Gambling was then a criminal 
industry operated by bad people. 
For ballplayers to put themselves at 
the mercy of these gangsters, as the 
Chicago While Sox did during the 
1919 World Series, was unforgivable 

and c riminal 

That their employer was famous 
for cheapness and treated his play- 
ers like sweatshop labor in no way 
diminished their offense. 

□ 


Government's love affair with 
gambling is not limi ted to passion- 
ate promotion of the Dumbos rack- 
et. In New York, with its OTB 
horse-betting parlors, we have the 
state taking over the horse-bet tu 
racket from your old neighl 
bookie and his Mafia backers. 


So New Yoik kids also grow 
marinated in OTB commerd 


which spread the gospel that play- 


ing the ponies is a good, healthy 
and possibly enriching thing to do. 

How about those commercials 
for the casinos down in Atlantic 
City? Here we have me of the East 
Coast's most highfalutin, Republi- 
can. sober-side states. New Jersey, 
endorsing casino gamhtmg as good 
public policy. 

Shall we move on to Las Vegas, 
Reno, the entire state of Nevada, a 
state where gambling is not just a 
delightful source cf revenue but also 
an honored, traditional way of life? 

□ 


Since 1919 there has been a com- 
plete reversal of the national atti- 
tude toward gambling. Once immor- 
al, sinful criminal it now enjoys 
moral sanctity bestowed by its pow- 
er to raise government revenues. 

There is lag money in gambling. 
Why should government let crooks 
collect it when government can grab 
the lion’s share by dedaring old- 
fashioned rackets to be newfangled, 
perfectly legal revenue-enhancing, 
public-policy programs? 


American views of morality have 
changed mightily since then, how- 
ever, and particularly the view of 
gambling. Gambling, a vileness of 
racketeers in 1919, is now as Amer- 
ican as a Treasury deficit. 

Many states, seeing it as a way to 
fill their treasury vaults, have taken 
over the old numbers racket from 
the Mafia and operate highly publi- 
cized lotteries. These schemes bOk 
the suckers — or the citizens, as 
governmental Nice Nellies prefer 
to call them — with teasing prom- 
ises of multimillion-dollar prizes. 

Tobacco companies cannot ad- 
vertise cigarettes because forces of 
uplift have determined, probably 
rightly, that cigarettes are bad for 
you and that the power of televi- 
sion should not be exerted against 
youthful or dumb or innocent peo- 
ple to addict them to the weed. 
Nobody seems to mind, though, 
that governments use television to 

hook the m (HI gnmhling- 


Since about the time baseball be- 
gan abandoning its traditional 
towns and moving around the 
country in search of bigger and 
bigger bucks, it has become in- 
creasingly evident that in the Unit- 
ed States nothing is more impor- 
tant than money. Nothing. 

Government people always knew 
the gambling passion could be a 
sweet source of revenue, but until 


after World War n some moral deli- 
cacy in the electorate restrained the 
politicians' urge to legafoe it. 

Once we all concurred that there 
was nothing more important than 
money, absolutely nothing, our 
leaders helped us put 1919 with its 
musty old moral considerations out 

of mmd. 

The decay is now so advanced 
that governments are trying to 
make gambling addicts of us all 
Yet baseball’s moralists profess 
shock about Pete Rose. What hy- 
pocrisy. What roL 

New York Times Senior 


China: Sad Days for a Survivor 


By Molly Sinclair 

Washington Post Service 

W ASHINGTON — When 
Chinese- bom Nien Cheng 
settled in Washington in 1983, 
she was detenzrinedto become an 
American. 

She finished her bode about 
how she survived nearly seven 
years in a Shanghai prison during 
the Cultural Revolution and the 
death erf her only child. She took 
the oath to become a U.S. citizen. 
And then last year, casting her 
first vote in a tree election, she 
finally felt transformed. 

“I thought, this is h — I am 
American." 

Now die knows better. 
Watching the television cover- 
age of the crackdown in C hina 
nnri the trilling s in and around 
Tiananmen Square, Cheng broke 
down and cried. “I realized that 
no matter how American I am, 
deep down I was still a Chinese -" 
At 74, Cheng is crying to come 
to terms with the latest upheaval 
in the country where die was 
bom and reared and nearly died 
while held in solitary confine- 
ment. 

Cheng still has scars on her 
wrists from the handcuffs she was 
forced to wear in prison. She is 
haunfffri by memories of her 
daughter, a young actress lolled 
in 1967 by the Red Guards. Yet 
she can't quite believe that the. 
Chinese leaders ordered their 

army to shoot unarmed ci vilians 
and execute participants in the 
pro-democracy movement. 

“I fed terribly ashamed for this 
situation," Cheng said. These 
old men seem to nave gone mad. 
It is bo unnecessary to be so vi- 
cious.” 

Soldiers began to clear Tianan- 
men Square cm June 3*4, and in 
the process, Cheng said, they 
killed same cf the bat and 
brightest of China’s young peo- 
ple. 

China has about 1.1 billion 
people, Cheng noted, but only 
about 2 million university stu- 
dents. 

String in her ninth-floor apart- 
ment, a world away from the vio- 
lence in China l Phwig fthooV her 
head in despair. A table nearby 
held a photograph of her daugh- 
ter, Mieping, a smiling symbol of 
the happier life that the family 
once led. 

Bam in Beijing an Jan. 28, 



time the demonstrations began, I 
was vary dated. 1 thought, ‘Here 
we go. it is really a people's revo- 
lution.**’ 

Cheng contributed money to 
an organization supporting the 
student activities in China and 
telephoned relatives in China to 
ask how they were doing. They 
said they were fine and hung up 
quickly. 

She devoured every bit erf news 
die could get about the China 
story. She sat in front of the tele- 
vision for hours. She read all the 
newspapers. She arranged with a 
relative m Hong Kong to send her 
dippings from the newspapers 
there. 

And she stayed in dose com- 
munication with Washington 
area Chinese students, exchang- 
ing information with them. 

Cheng believes that the stu- 
dents in Tiananmen Square were 
emboldened by the worldwide 
support they received. Too late, 
the students saw that ouiadc sup- 
port wouldn't protea them from 
their lenders. 

Fear of retaliation now has 
spread far beyond China, Cheng 
raid. 

The students here who partic- 
ipated in the demonstrations in 
front of the Chinese Embassy 
worry about being identified,' 
die said. They worry about the 


U.S. citizen 


Hetty Ktttcbjn/Tte W a 

p "Deep down I was still a Chinese.” 


m 


1915, Nien Cheng attended 
boarding school and college in 
China. In 1935 she went to En- 
gland to study at die London 
School of Economics and met an- 
other Chinese 
Cheng. They were 
1938 and had one child. 

After the Communists took 
over China in 1949, Kang-chi 
Cheng went to work as general 
manager for Shell Oil Co. in 
Shanghai. He died of cancer in 
1 957, and Shdl hired Nien Cheng 
as a special adviser. 

She was arrested in 1966 and 


them from 'the windows. They 
worry that among the students 
there may be government spies.” 


hdd in prison until 1973. Upon 
‘ at her 



her release, die learned that 

had died six years earlier, 
j left China m 1980 and 
traveled to Ottawa, where she be* 
gan writing a book about her ex- 
periences. She finished the book 
after moving to Washington. 

“Life and Death in Shanghai," 


published in 1986, tells in gritty 
detail how Cheng coped with the 
torture, the interrogations and 
the huntihation of her imprison- 
ment during the CulturalRevolu- 
tion. 

Now Cheng lives quietly in a 
condominium building surround- 
ed by tall trees and well-kept 
grounds. Each morning she goes 
outside into the garden to exer- 
cise for an hour before settling 
down to work in her home office. 

She attends the nearby Metro- 
politan Memorial United Meth- 
odist Church and recently gave a 
talk there on Ghm« About 100 
people turned out to hear her 
speak before the regular Sunday 
morning church services. 

She is writing a biography of 
her daughter and contemplating 
the briefness of the Beijing pro- 
democracy movement 

“I must confess that, at the 


was ringing with a request for her 
to do another broadcast interview 
about China, la recent days, she 
has beat on more than a dozen 
radio ami television shows an- 
swering questions about China 
and the continuing turmoil 
It is difficult, Cheng said, for 
Americans to understand why a 
stndem who bad sought rtrfuge in 
Ins sister's heme was then turned 


in by that sister. 
“But it 


in urban areas in China, 
living conditions are very con- 
His presence must have 


known to her neighbors. If 
she didn’t turn him in, the neif 


iiMigh- 

bora would have. 

“And if the neighbors had re- 
~ it instead of ho 1 , she and 

H«»hflTtri and aTl her family 

would be arrested far 
him. This happens. Itis soil 
ibly crod." 


PEOPLE 


Reagan Back on the Air 


He says beH do an tuning of 
play-by-play and color at the All- 
Star baseball game, but once Ron- 
ald Rpp pm gas behind the micro- 
phone again, it's doubtful that he 
will settle for just one inning The 
former president, once a neighbor 
in Pacific Palisades, California, of 
NBC television’s play-by-play 
baseball announcer Vfa Scray, 
says he will join Scully and Ton 
Seaver in calling an inmng at the 
July 1 1 All-Star Game in Anahdm 
Stadium. Reagan started his career 
as a radio announcer shortly after 
graduating from college in 1931 
His first radio job was in Daven- 
port, Iowa, bro ad cas tin g Universi- 
ty of Iowa football games. Then be 
began broadcasting “re-creations" 
of Chicago Cubs games on WHO 
Des Moines, where he worked for 
five years. “Ite-creatioa" means sit- 
ting in a studio reading telegraph 
descriptions of game action. 

□ 

The controversial exhibition of 
the photography of the late Robert 
Mapplethorpe, canceled by the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington, is to be shown at the Wash- 
ington Project for the Art! July 21 
through Aug. 13. Corcoran officials 
saM they pulled the exhibition, 
which indudes a number of sado- 
masochistic and sexual imago, to 
avoid exacerbating a congressional 
battle over National Endowment 
for the Arts funding. But the WPA 
director, Jock Reynolds, said be 
was not worried about ramifica- 
tions from showing “Robert Map* 

TV. P,MWt MnfflMt " 


er Scon Joptta, Chutes A. Lind- 
bergh, the actor Vincent Price, tfci 
playwright Tennessee WflKant 
ana Josqph Ptrfftzer.fbusder of the 
Sl Louis Post-Dispatch. 


□ 


“Miami Vice" star Don Jotason 
and his former wife, tin; actressr 
Melanie Griffith; woe remarried ai 
their ranch at Aspen. Colorado’, to 
the strains of a string quartet and 
the roar of news helicopters, John- 
son, 39, wore a white tuxedo and 
Griffith, 31. a white bee wedding 
gown with a train. Johnson m 

hired right deputies from the Pi dan 
County Sheriffs Department u se- 
curity for the ceremony, but could 
not stop news bdicoptere from 
buzzing the home. Johnson and 
Griffith were married in 1976 and 
divorced less than two years later. 
She also is divorced from the actor 
Steven Bauer. 



' Mi’ 

; v» r ■■ 






plethorpe: The Perfect Moment 
“Fm very confident that when 


Tm very confident that when peo- 
ple see toe show itself a lot of these 
issues are going to die down," 
Reynolds said. 

□ 


Barbara Bush sprang to the de- . : 
fense of her springer spaniel MiH«, 
branded as “ugly* by a Washing- t 
ton magazine. “Millie has been 
slow about writing her book, but 
This is going to bring her to action," 
Mrs. Bush told reporters outside 
the White House after retunmy ' 
with the president from a parade cj 
the Marine Barracks. What irritat- 
ed her was an item in Washingto- 
nian magazine, in its annual best- 
and-worsl rankings of capital 
doings, that accorded Millie the du- •' 
bious honor of “best" ugly dog 
The magazine said the dog had hot 
bittmtfie president yet, “but let's 
face it: 1ms is a very homely 
springer spaniel" 

□ 


“Mi 


Chuck Berry, Stan Mbs tel and 
T.S. EHot were among the 10 per- 
sonalities who now have in com- 
mon bring honored with bronze 
stars along the St Loins Walk of 
Fame. ‘T am really flattered, as wefl 
as honored, and very proud to have 
this sort of compfiment paid to 
me," the 62-year-old rock roll 
star said during the ceremony out- 
side the Blueberry H01 tavern in 
suburban SL Lewis. The tavern 
owner, Joe Edwards, had the idea 
for the sidewalk tribute to honor 
the contributions of prominent fig- 


starring M&- 
r. will cut short hi 
Broadway run by two weeks. The 
stage adaptation of From Kafka’s 
story was to have dosed July IS; 
When it doses Saturday, it will 
have played 97 perf orma n c es and 
five previews, a spokesman for the 
show said. The play opened**) 
wwveri reviews in March and ufca 
went an a break in May while Bar- 


yshnikov returned to the American 
Ballet lh 


ures in the city’s history. Others 
oncer Katherine Dtm- 


were the dancer 
ham, the architect and engineer 
Jama B. Eads, the piamst-compos- 


Theatre. Baryshnikov, who 
was nominated for a Tony Award 
for his portrayal of a clerk who 
turns into a riant insect, an- 
nounced last wedc that he will leave 
his position as artistic director at 
tire American Ballet Theatre at the 
end of its 1990 season. 
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A V I A I R K S 

OFFICES AND COMPUTE 
S£»VICES "A H CA*TT" 

To'.. 22 s V- i7.7Z.bi.ii 
rex. 33 '"i". 79.92 S3 
Tf'.c"' ■ it 2 1 1 3 F 


PERSONALS 


MAY THE SACKED HEART OF JESUS 
ba adored, gfonfnd, Iowa aid pre- 
savad throughout the world, now & 
fortMr. Sacred heart of Jem pray 
he us. Sort Jude, warier of nerades. 


pray for us. Saint Jude, Wp of the 
hofUM, pray for u*. Say this prayer 
nine tireei a day. hy the iwi day 


your prayer wiS im armored, ft ha 
never been known la foil fo bfcot kx i 
nwt be twreoed H5. 


AARON 

G8HNCROFT WOULD UKETO HEAR 


FRENCH 

BICENTENNIAL 


JULY, AUG. SEPT. BASTILLE 4 pm 
uossfcle. 1 bio room + 1 anal mow, 
btehen, brthroore. Van bright & arin. 


per month, Tei 


fortnight. 

7 JC 


LOUVRE . PALAIS ROYAL 80 eqjn. 
2 bedroom. Seep 1 My «wpd. 

■on not. 


typkii Faison Hof, ray chtwnwo- 
Juklo* to 15*. Mm per we£ 
Trf Q3U9J05 or leave menage. 


MSTOMC MARAIS, forge tfudo, 30 


Bjjn. i 


A leu hub. nmy. S135/ngfo. 
rnnueLTeh WTMM. 


MVAUDES - Spend July 7-16 BastSe 
week in My (unshed Hot, deepi A 
F700Q. Teh 40 SB « 24 


FRENCH 

BICENTENNIAL 


ALTBNATME 

mCKBfTAl StfOAUST 
StwSoi to 3reare qntreerli in old 
pidurwcpia fais by fortnight or awn*i 
BatfSo, St Gennain an Ptt» 
Morel ftrtheon, Dcwownil, etc 


+ VACATION RESIDENCES 04 
FRANCE, TUSCANYGKECE, 
PORTUGAL. THE CAJ9B8EM4, ETC 


AkvnotiwL 2 rue (Xahot, 75001 Para. 
Teh PKUOLlOTClE 216900 F, 
Fa* (1) 4927515?. 


IMi PORTE ST CLOUD From July l* 
wroy. Ski 
From 3pm. 


iu nan Jimj iw 

2 Id, SO sjJn. rahn, wny. Skeja 4. 
F6XB0. W 4060 5337 " “ 


PANTHEON: 60 SO. Ml DUPLEX, 
t far rent in July. Tet 
front 8pm 


NEAR BASTTUE, 2-fawkoam loft, 110 
KJJIL. Wy, August FB000 per monttv 
Teh HI 43.4atfS. 


MARAS, LUXUBOUS DUPLEX 

terrace, 150 sjjh. 1 bedroom 4) 


«jjrr^menanjiw. _Froni_ ltth_JJy to, 


F15JOOO. Teh 402941850. 

LUXEMBOURG, runny, quiet Aula, 
bundled. Avdfoble Ji4y and August 
incfciiing bice n tenni al week, leave 


induing 
meaaae or everungk 46336667. 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


FRENCH 

BICENTENNIAL 


15th NEAR BfFB TOWER, chanting 




F 9000/ month. Td 


PAWS, 2 ROOM APAPMgff ham 

■ih^rararai 


July oH 
F5J00. 


10 Port Boyd. 


Teh 4337A0R1 after Bow. 


NEAR BASTU&70 iqn hmMy 
& Aug., F6500/ month, comfort!, 
tunny. Tel (11 


■01 


PLACE DE LA RA5TUI ttafex fodv 
new. TV etc 


enette, bathroom, brand . .» - 
SI 50/ day. Tel fl| OSJOSi Pari. 


HE ST LOUS rent from July Id 2-room 
g arment , MB/ we* a by 
tHT 43 36 85 41 before 900 a 


SUMMER RENTALS 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


PROVINCE. RESTORED MAL 50 bn 
tea. , 5 bedroom^ 4 bad*, 6Q00 tom. 

Dupjhot.75001 Pare, m 474&1I 
the 216900 F. four PI KJ73ZJ59. 


COTE fomttoM, between 


Gannat & SL frejnL 2 vdfos with 

nw lea, 4.10 people. J uly- Oct from 
£635/ week, Teh l544-33 28 666 
faun V • Spm or 94 81 26 13 Fnra 


ST IAFHAB. JULY-AUa it feoric 
***L, 148 Kjjn, 2 bedroo m. 
E^^JS-Vrew. » atm terrace. 
| week F6MQ net derewr included. 
Teh 94 94 6705-94 95 6071 



AUTOMOBILES 


73 JAGUAR XKE. V-12. 2 + 2. 

him Cokfomia cor. Call 


Er relent condhim 

Frac* USA Teh 415/921-7449. Defaery 

two Ufa 


MGR GT 1970 automatic, engine 
60000 Ira, punt, dram etc. mm. 
RM00. Franw Gafoh30 38 04 06 


AUTO RENTALS 


PARIS 

All INCLUSIVE RATB 


FOSDFBSTA 
PF290/DAT FF1875/WESC 
FOBDSCOKT 
FFy5/DAY FF225D/WEEK 
FORD SlBStA 
FF490/DAY FF2940/W69C 


CENTRAL RENT-A-CAR 


PARE. OTY/AITCRT (1) 4Z60524U 
MCE 9121 .Z7J7 neremum 2 days 
renUL 


RENT M PARE 
WffiKEND F5D5 - 8 DAYS FX31D 
1451 


Unfanfad ndeoge. DBGI 45 87 27 04 


AUTO SHIPPING 


SAVE ON CAR SHPFMG. AMESCO, 


TRANSCAR 17 ov de Friedond, 75008 

PoriL Tei 42256444. hfce 93213550. 
Antwerp 2339985. CaeiH 9339 4344 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


TRANSCO 

Tm free ten 

Sofas - deppng - insurance. 


We heap a eoretert rtodc of mast 
and Japanese mAei compel- 
RW or US Speed, 
for our muRLcaiar aatet o g. 


TRANSCO NV, 95 Noardertoan, 
2030 ANTlMBtP, ISELGtUM 
n 323/542 6240 Tk 35207 Teres b 
Foe: 323/542 5897 


TfiASCO 8Ram Frani stock *88 reid 

■87 A«S 00 / Ford Sierra / Opel 

Cam Kodrtt, Vedra / WV fa 

GdF, Jetra Passat / Mercedes 230 

“ 13® SE. 500 SE -87. 500 S-. 

D-2820 Bremen 77, 


260 E. 


M. Si e ei iiun i 38. 132820 Bremen 77. 
Gmtreiy. Thu 246624. Foe (0)421/ 
630205. Teh I0H21/633O44. 


BUY YOUR NEXT i 


VOLVO TAXFREE! 


You un own a Valeo at u considerable sating if you are Oflt (rfthe 
many people travelling. ««*'n8 or living abroad who arc lucidly 
cmiilcd to buy i tax-free Volvo Write or phone us and we'll tell you 
how we help you enjoy the pleasures of a Volvo! 


Name- 


To Volvo Tounst Sl 
Diplomat 5elcs. 

No i. Customer Avenue. Address:— 
S-MS 08 Gtxeborg. Sweden. 

Phone 1-46 31 S9 13 00. Zip Code 
Fax- + 46 J I 53 55 35. 

Please send me the Volvo 
Tax-Free Guide and 
more information about 

□ The Volvo 200/700 Country:, 
senes □ The Volvo 300 

series □ The Volvo 440 scries P * xxle ‘ — 

□ The Volvo 480 series. 


City. 


Country of final use; 


IHT 28/06/89 VOLVO 

Tourist & Diplomat Sales I 

| No. I.CutUtfliH-**rBue,S-‘M08O0i*bgnuS«'l«n Plrwic ■« «4JlSa POO | 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


raw TAX-RE wad 
Range Borer + Chevrolet + etc. 
Merredn + BMW + Aurf + etc 
GriBac + J eep + Jogure + 
Soma day ri^iirckai pori^i 
imwabfc up to 5 yean 


JCZKOVITS 


Oarideretratsa % CH8Q27 Zurich 
Teh 01/202 76 10. Tike: 815915. 


Fou 01/202 76 30 


OOANWOE MOTORS 


Since 1972 lethen far Mercedes, 

Wbridwda 


Porsche. GM A ford. 

Tar t teegenw. 8, D-4000 DraMnt 
Teh te 1-434646 The 85B774 
Fox 4542120 


ATK WORUJIMDE TAX RE CARS. 

Export + shipping + regttm i ea Al 
rST& used mfrM rala ATK NV, 
Aflbenui 22, 2000 Antwera BaUnn. 
Teh 323 / 2311651 Take 31531 
Foe 323 / 2316416. ATK. fora 1959. 


TRASCO BREM» Mwredes + Aurf 
Armored core & stmdwd famrenis 
from mod. SfaManm 38 D-23I0 
Bremen 77 Gereaiy. Tbe 216621. Fan 
Teh 0421/633044. 


AUTO SERVICES 


UCB4SE PLATES repM Pott sahiticn 
fotuhan, TO 2477, 6901 Lugano Swd- 
zvhmd Tel P1Q34126. itT 844024 
Fo^91)237247. wo d» ww ooy or 


For enthusiast 



MORGAN PLUS 8 


3^ I, V-8 injection ac- 
cording to latest Swiss 
norms plus catalysatar 
and oH options. Color 
connaught green, interior 
oonnoRy leather beige 
and black carpeting. 
Immocukrfe condttian 
Tel.: (022) 61.09.31 
Switzerland. 


SUMMER RENTALS 


GftEAT BRITAIN 


U3MX3N (MAYFAK1 > OXFORD 
Uoaev watoterti 1-3 bedrooms fitly 
fumaned & rerncad, short/long lots, 
London from £400 weeUy. Oxford 
£1M weddy.T«tfl1-493 7830. 


CB4TRAL LONDON (SW7) Saif- 
catering annmmodedon in unrerdy 
hed - nasarefala prim. 28/06-23/19. 
Teh AK, Rawtod 01-3780809. 


HOLIDAY SBMCED FLATS for 2/5 
pareoni in W1 nr MreUa Arch. TehUK 
01723 (RD7iae01-487 3636. 


ITALY 


COSTA SMBtAlfiA - SARDMA. 
Porto Botondo, qfandd vBa Mt on 
sea. U*gs Mia 4 dadfa bednxxro. 
1 angle, 4 tx5™^^2rt**di roam. 


ssr *!* 1 

Germany 


July, Augug and S^itai4» . 
~ ary/22 12073. 




PARIS A SUBURBS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


USADIRECT 

CALLING THE STATE FROM 
OVB5EAS AS HAS NEVBt 8S4 

EASB WITH US4MSC7SBMCI 


AD you hare to do is 
dal a numter to be amneded to 
an AT&T opera* * in the U£ 


AUSTRALIA 

0014-881-011 


AUSTRIA 4 

022-9034)11 


BELGIUM 4 

11-0010 


RB4TMG 7 APAKTMM5 H PAMS 

lnxembowp and Rnputfexm, 1 Bid for 
2 penanu RSM/wrak. Odwr for 4 

pwren ^^gCSy ngw ptyd. F4JD0/ 


OMGMAL PRIVATE HOUSE. Pori* 

16tti • 130 igjn. - 3 lewb, flncA 
hnaoe, 2 bereoana, bathroom, jot 


uni, American Idkhan. Reefing weeUy 
■ ■ “ men (1J 


1 monthly. Roe now. Teh Owner; i 
'2a40.93 r 


89.2tL40.93 or 45773577. No Agents. 


HEART OF PARIS, LATIN QUARTS. 

dare to Nat™ Done. Large 2 roan, 


American Ufchen, brfiroam. d aev 
‘ ' ‘ r. July ldi to 17ttt 


, 2nd Roar, July 

RUMO per week. Augret le to 31* 
FTSOOOfaortfo Teh 1^029 J8J». 


RB4T JULY * AUGUST dots buUrrg, 
rrod nor, ver y ccfay be auliM 2 rooms. 
*ili tenon & poncing. 55 sqjii. Front 
da Seme al Courbevoa. 


Contort. We Soto 47J74 


RANHAGH - STLfflIO TO RB4T in 
ftjrn 16th ■ 30 rare. ■ Tenon on 
Grim. 



niiMl 

KiiiifiSz 

HOUSE NEAR PARS, July 1-15. 2 
borfroomt, gredan. 20 nwi font by 

MONTPARNASSE. 60 too. rrdxtod 

reno ha.orei remnant, race, sunw, 


mimm 




|) \^ J i gfe 









BRAZE 

000-8010 


BR.VRGMIS. 

1-800-872-2881 


DENMARK 4 

0430-0010 


FNA W 
9800-100-10 


FRANCE 4 
19*-001 1 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TOOUMShOeS 
VBIT1NG FROM 
THE USA 


THE IHT IS NOW 
AVAILABLE IN MANY 
Ui. CITIES ON DATE 
OF ISSUE 


Now : 
New 1 


m moral 

Washington D.C. 
San Fnraou and 


Miami. 


" i.i.U" <n w , 
efirodty to Atlanta Chicago 

HouPrei for speedy drewor. 
h the Ui A, cafl 
TCHIFRS 
1-800-882-2884 

In New Yorir , edt 

(212) 752-3890 


or write 

Wemdfiond Herald Tribune 
89} Third Avenue 
Now Yorh, N.Y. 10022 
Tehee 427 175 
Free {212)755-8785 


LSSi 


AfoefadA 


In One of the wodd'i 10 bat CXnics 
Selerted by US IReaf Rhb A 
Famous* TV P 
QuMtana ' 

Warier. Na.1 fai„, 

(45 rrinutet From Zurich i 

MumMadiNUlfai Sir. 32. DAtfSL 


fltoemj, W. Genrenr. Gann. 
4801 10 GenaFcnc 7672 


Teh 7672- 

767248010 


GOMANY r FRG’ 4 
0130-0010 


HONGKONG 

008-1111 


WIMBLBX3N TICKETS *89 


ITALY* 4 
172-1011 


JAPAN 1 

0039-111 


NETHERLANDS 4 
06*-022-91 1 1 


NEW ZEALAND 
000-911 


NORWAY 1 

050-12-011 


me ijxe nei. «i ax/ tnwrt . fX200 eodi 
/■north. 45 80 03 71 (Ban to 6pn) 


SWH3W 

020-795-611 


BOUGHT AM) SOLD 

Tap prices ran. 

Dnartion crowed. 

0T -B3*-l 161 /D1 -379-4511 
01-8364152 (daythne} 
or D1 -586-1052 (ewrings andlmeheedd 


BjO ULTH B DBPA1RNGT SUK3DAU 

J WfH to tall to sameooa fdt the 
tofrienden in Vienna. 7133374. Man- 


Fri. Ifiani-lpm. Every day 7pnvi0pm 
or write to Pal, P.O. " 


Scofasd. SXB 2jP. 


Box 9. ffirSu, 


ambocah hoshtal of PARS. 

Aaredhed US hnpitoL 21 Fn emer- 
geney reran. En^dr Beta, Hue 
CroL 46 yeae fa ie s under one root 

63, Hd Victor Hugo. 922D2 Neufc «r 

Mra (10 era BuSej. Teh 47 V 53 00 


AU BEST SEATS Wimbledan fofare & 

hnpfoWy, P hanto m . Lei Ms. tS. sport 
pap end ihea&a. TriedJK 01-4930*27 
■ or 4950996/7 Fme 01 ^08-1688. 


MAA 5OI0N. The mart refined of afl 
fet, in 2U8CH eechmreiy at - 
VrahWSGs ■ forfw men's Mere - 
13, Brtreofar. 81-211 a» 


ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS* 

51NG U5 OJJB m O OC/A of quo&y 
ond dtiinefan 


MOVING 


SWITZERLAND 4 

046-05-0011 


0 


1992 -NOW I 

interdean 


WITH) KINGDOM 


0800-89-0011 

■ Await second dd tana 
1 AreMrie an i a trial bare ariy, 
2A*alaUa only from MAxi cmd Rome 
INqt avaidbfa fian aB laasdare, 
4.Cnir required for lead ac c m 
Tlwe may be a ehre tki» of up 
to 30 tacandi beNreen tfiatog and 
operator .reneree. 

Wtte in the USA dW 


1^00-074-4000 &rt. 344 
tre Uormatiori. 


far mart i 


AT&T 


The right choice. 

Cot out & save fm easy reference. 


MtaNAnONMMOVm 

FOR A REE ESTIMATE CALX 


PARS (1] 39589000 


Move Al Orer the Worid wfifi 


GLOBAL 

NTBNAITONAL 


FARO 111 47J028.28 
TBBAXir 




C64&267 

Sf GffXE MOUNS THE WCf&D 
Freii Peremnl Uy Bfatgud 


AUB) VAN LINES 

NK£ CANNES) MONACO. 

COMPAGNE GENBUUI 
BlP. 4ft 06021 Mre Codas. 
Tel; 93J1 J5J1 


DECORATION 

AMBHCAN EnaBKY and fitrapeai 
uuftuuurrtxp for foe fohAy of al 
wur redeanrtion needb Becfanly, 
rfoadray, Ptxnhna High Secorify 
Atom Syrian afonn 4454.17.11 

REAL ESTATE 
INVESTMENTS 

LOS ANGELES, CAUKJRMA: Profae- 
Mod Ran bale laproretdaRait 

P D»id HatoLCPA MBA CtiaiKh 
l [213} 395-663 USA. 

t REAL ESTATE 

FOR SALE 

FRENCH PROVINCES 

SOUTH OF FRANCS 

lb* 

Owner nfa wparb 19th oertwy rad- 
yo ^ an youed 
noor, i noon, i j ha. wooded part, 
■oreoSond bcokan, 10 mn. tram 
beodt. USvOQAXL- 

Tefc 33/67J3.12J1 
free 33/67.833HJO 

FOR SM£ BY OWNBfc foriored 
Trovencd Mai' betwreen Cam and 
Gmjt# on dxjut 7,000 HA Vfov 
targe modern Rving room of aw 100 
HA FnJmaom bkhm. 4 hod- 
roam. bariiL oonaoflk. ran alar. 
Sepmlt m Sftottie/cwitabiri 
hrera. Bearifid greden with tome 
Ire- Lags “riming pool Ertde 







GERMANY 

DUSSOLDORF -OIY. Lovely 116 sren 

teury mawnrito mrnimmt. Uretor- 

Em^jSsTukoi 4§1 | 

GREAT BRITAIN 


pisagu 




PARIS A SUBURBS 

■> ««*CWILIBI H 

SI bgnberf 

$ t fc T *y<3».W.. | fa»a rheice 
propyto* ■. ito fa* of 
«e TJkI Raeond de fa Haifa Vcflee 
deOwrewa from FljDQjOOO 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


PARIS * SUBURBS 


NOTRE DAME AREA 


RUEDEBIEVREI5th1 

^■0roUSR840VJTO0N 


PBE5TM IOU5— 
■ 4Apa>tmeais 


■ D^thM (pamd & lit ffoarer 160 ■vn. 


\ floor-. 120 etui, 

■ >d floors 120 sqm 
- 4th flaon 96 syn. pfri paaifa 

II Tlilll t. 

TH: (1) 42ACL40.il 


NEAR BOS BOULOGNE 

nawL i ran, parang ipocs, >W. 

Tj 4704.20 12 or 26 


ST GERMAN DES PRB, 
than pfadtofami Evmg, 1 bedraanv 
den, nrort dm, dtaut 90 sate 

p«ot« pRoranhr <s 20 iTw 


■XOCADCRO, MQH CLASS RUROMG 
7 roowL tenure high floor, 4 feed- 
^^bathx ^ ogertx Tel 


\ i i m (Mi. 

I'AKlS-l \ 1)1 , m:\sk 

j, . j.j . 

, • s ■ ' ! s'; : ,ii (11 KB SAKS 

! . . V'- : : : if : ... 

r r i n • • . , UKUKIS 

S, • [•- "sn si;,;!.:!. 

, OfTICEi ANOCOMWJfn 

'• ! ! MB VICK -A LA CAKTT 

, 1 1|( .. |.| f 1. i- ' :i ■■ . : : •! 

i 1 .' i ‘ ' ! r ; : i ! 1* Jv . ■ - <t 73 Si 4.4 

I:'.;. !)!'•, 

33 92 63 

• r t v.\. i! 3 ; 


A'* 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


MONACO 


UVMG IN THE HEART OF 


MONTE CARLO 

HUKHtUa" 

Slim 6-RQOM ARARTMNT 
far wfr.,3^1^ fiJy toded and 
TumsMOf t Bang mm, anna room, 4 
bedrao rw , 3 b j f e o o me , 2 — ' — 1 
modem lotcheas, ’ ' 

““X' 


Exduove Agenh 

AG EDI 

26 ba. BdPnmre Charirtte 
MC9BOOO MONACO 
Teh 935R6&G&L Tefoe 479417 MC 


Fa* 9150.19X2 


PORTUGAL 


TODAYS 


mmtmmsL 

mmm 

MESSAGE 

CENm 


Appears on 
page 10 


REAL ESTATE 

We need tefag agntt in England. 
Sanfama and Gennany for our 
affnjn fartugtt Tehro 20317 P 
Fa* 351-2-670746 Oporto fortugd. 


Page 10 
FORMORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


CTIIHNATKONAL SK€B£TAR 1 AL POSITIONS 


SECRETARIAL 
POSTTIONS AVAILABLE 


NEWSPAPH GROUP 
PARIS 

Metro ImoUet 


Mb far b 

R4TBMAT10NAL D6ECT08 


EXECUTIVE 

SECRETARY 


French 


En^di. 


Good btowfadge of Rdfon would 


— , ph<* >. Q/ cwd handwritten to 
refonjra 57378 to MEDIA-SYSTBA 
6/8wpoM dre DeufrGojiMi. 


The Adrrertietog llenreluieia 
of the htenaSord Herald Tribune 

i» looking for ct 


BRH4GUAL 9SCRETARY 
fur ta Adrertreno Suredereerti H<Mn 


French 
Frwioui ewerirew In oo 
™jniitn*w jab, prefarafafy in a 
Ken etuutawi 


• adduMer &retureeter 
BaBfltStftoJ»NROr 


iv* iniwd mu 

tGorfe, 92521 
From 


wn ivi nn 

NeuDyCedre 


MHMAT10NAL 
ADVBmSWG GROUP 

bread near lADBB^Ereab, 

SUNGUAL FRENCH/ 
ENGLISH SECRETARY 


w3h word proreeang' 
Int am aliiyiai Group Director 




OioaSodon 

FiMawGedK 


NSUUANTS agetxy, 
man an Loye, am 
MVendt tacrekry, 

m wort papn amilJ&Bd'SS 
photo to DiotGoreAMr. Ol Oat, 76 
rw.de M Lyrwtoy, AIN Sl Gemtain 


an lays. 


SBCXUETABIAL 
Posmow AVAILABLE 


MBS BASED. CAUERY with h rtema- 


•fotJ^artda reab young dynartc. 

' i eeantoy/ 


Awoto i Female _ 
forifaneorerory, Wbnguage helpM. 
axdanet, Basra, photo 


+ had 




rtd Trfounq, 
France. 


SWB3CT - MfTB H. Saaelay/M, to 
ogn aer, a rei mrar A g daeraid 

»«jcv, phK; SSSri, SS. 

ssrasteysfftjs? 


3BCB ETAB1AL 

Posmows AVAIYAWK 




WWJEFRANa 

Biah (fun groupe irterortioecl 


CTANDARDBTtDACmO 

"* Ires bon nmxi d’angbat ale - 
aawreo rare un pe£r McratarioL. 

^ Dinwrayart wofrm 
QiceBtnfa jrwenlatioo pagee. ? 


... r 5 a ? y* 4 *- Matt rerfourant 
Mm aodra, leftni mon mcf ife + 



CVrt photoc TObe FRANCE 
63/65 rue Veuve Lacroix 


922» LA GAR94NE CaOHBS 
SECRETARIES AVAILABLE* 


**^JU>IGUAL Executive Anhfcrt. 

»refa Iforo jS'fofc'ls DB 1 33ET taW 


'b. 

J 


food preparation company 
located in Roissy Airport. seSa 

assktant fob its director 

Bilingual English/ French 

Htaher education and experience of at least 
l0 years are necessary for this position. j] 

PkaSe ^ £&, hand ? /i ^ feffer * pbofo and-'l 
salary requirements to: '-J 

■—a sBigs— ' 


, • A 
: . ■ j 


>'V., 


EUROPEAN LAW FIRM 

present in 7 countries 

washes to recruit 


international secretaries 

English Mother-Tongue 


.v’ :> • 


■ «s 


A/ day sec. 930 to 1815 
o/ night sec, 18.00 to 22.00 
, Ftiris 17* 

call 47 66 SL 59 


S 


Ol 


Imprimi par Offprint, 73 rue de PEvangffe, 75018 Paris. 
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’’ - ' * « 
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